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Mining  ^ 


Another  demand  for  silver,  not  previously  mentioned  in  the  various 
market  reports,  has  just  come  to  light — it  is  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Treasury  notes  of  small  denomination  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
their  replacement  by  silver  coin.  If  this  measure  is  carried  out  without 
interruption  the  amount  of  silver  that  will  be  absorbed  will  be  considera¬ 
ble,  since  the  total  circulation  of  national  paper  money  in  the  new  re¬ 
public  is  $96,860,430,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  in  notes  of  small  denomi¬ 
nation.  The  first  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  is  $1,617,600. 

This  measure  on  the  part  of  Brazil  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  the  now  essential  re-arrangement  of  its  finances 
may  probably  make  use  of  silver  to  a  considerable  extent  in  reducing  the 
deluge  of  paper  money  with  which  the  country  has  been  fiooded  through 
unsound  finance,  and  thus  gradually  enable  its  transactions  to  be  placed 
on  a  sp^ie  basis. 

According  to  our  Western  exchanges  miners  at  Aspen  are  greatly 
elated  over  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Holden,  of 
custom  lixiviation  works  in  or  near  that  camp,  which  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  treat  the  low  grade  base  ores,  and  would  act  as  a  check  on  the 
demands  of  the  smelters,  which  on  Aspen  ores,  ow  ing  to  their  rebellious 
nature  and  the  high  price  exacted  by  the  carbonate  mine  owners  for  their 
product,  have  been  very  onerous. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  well- 
informed  correspondent  in  another  important  silver  producing  district  in 
(Colorado,  in  which,  referring  to  the  views  advocated  by  the  Enoineerino 
AND  Mining  Journal  for  the  free  importation  of  silver  lead  ores  from 
Mexico,  he  says  that  at  first  they  gave  rise  to  adverse  criticism,  “  but  that 
a  good  deal  of  sentiment  has  been  manufactured  by  a  few  men  who  are 
more  desirous  of  advancing  tlieir  own  interests  than  of  treating  others 
fairly^  Now,  I  believe,  the  majority  of  thinking  men  are  w’ith  you.” 
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The  index  for  tlie  half  year,  1st  July  to  30th  December,  1889,  will  be 
ready  for  issue  with  tlie  next  number  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  February  22d.  This  notice  is  given  in  reply  to  many  inquiries. 

It  is  now  definitely  announced  that  the  talked  of  scheme  that  the  Bank 
of  England  would  issue  £1  silver  notes  has  been  abandoned.  As  pointed 
out  in  these  pages,  while  there  has  been  a  movement  which  we  believe 
will  ultimately  be  successful,  to  issue  £1  notes,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  these  notes  will  be  made  redeemable  in  silver  and  be 
legal  tender  in  unlimited  amounts. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  from  our  valued  contemporary  El  Econoinista 
Mexicano  that  the  system  of  supervision  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  treasury 
over  the  lessees  of  the  mints  in  the  various  silver  producing  districts  in  Mex¬ 
ico  is  such  that  the  coining  of  United  States  dollars  fraudulently  at  any  of 
these  establishments  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  lessees  would  equally  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  operation  be¬ 
ing  carried  out.  This  should  set  at  rest,  once  for  all,  the  newspaper  story 
of  millions  of  United  States  dollars  manufactured  in  Mexico  finding  their 
way  into  Texas  for  circulation. 


A  CURIOUS  comparison  of  the  cost  of  natural  gas  and  of  water  gas  was 
made  by  Mr.  WiLDY,  of  the  Leeds  Forge,  in  the  discassion  on  Sir  I.  Lowthian 
Bell’s  paper  on  gaseous  fuel,  read  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  He  paraphrased  Sir  Lowthian’s  description  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gas  well — “  a  hole  in  the  ground,  a  pipe,  and  a  furnace,  and  there  you 
are,”  and  said  it  was  too  humorous  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  as  to  the 
cost  of  natural  gas  being  very  much  less  than  that  of  water  gas  could 
possibly  be,  there  being  only  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  a  pipe  to  a  furnace, 
he  said,  “the cost  of  supplying  carburetted  natural  gas  in  the  town  of 
Pittsburg,  giving  from  22  to  24  candl  e  power,  was  a  dollar  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  whereas  at  the  Leeds  Forge  the  whole  of  the  lighting  was  done  vvnth 
water  gas  not  carburetted,  and  the  cost,  including  the  provision  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  magnesia  combs,  did  net  exceed  sixpence  (12  cents)  per  1,(X)0 
cubic  feet.” 

Mr.  WiLDY  unintentionally,  no  doubt,  has  used  the  word  “cost”  in  two 
different  senses.  The  cost  in  the  Leeds  Forge  is  the  amoimt  expended  by 
the  forge  in  producing  the  gas,  while  the  so-called  “cost”  in  Pitt3biu*g  is 
in  reality  the  selling  price  to  private  consumers,  and  depends  on  “what 
the  market  will  bear,”  and  not  on,  the  prime  cost  of  production.  If  the 
[  old  gas  company  charges  its  customers  $1.25  per  1,0()0  cubic  feet  for  gas. 
making  25  cents  profit,  and  the  natural  gas  company  comes  along  with 
gas  which  it  can  furnish,  carburetted,  for  ten  cents  per  thousand,  it  wil 
enter  into  competition  with  the  old  company,  not  by  charging  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  cents,  but  one  dollar,  or  whatever  the  consumer  can  be 
induced  to  pay.  Mr.  Wild  Vs  comparison,  like  Sir  Lowthian  Bells’  de¬ 
scription,  is  really  too  humorous  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  STEADY  rise  during  the  past  year  in  the  price  of  antimony,  and  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  it,  should  make  those  of  our  mine  owners  who 
possess  deposits  of  this  mineral  pay  more  attention  to  them.  The  demand 
for  the  metal  is  an  increasing  one,  while  the  supplies  of  the  ore  from  the 
old  sources  are  diminishing.  Antimony  ore,  in  combination  with  lead  or 
arsenic,  is  of  little  commercial  value ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Henry 
Emanuel  of  London,  the  supplies  of  good  antimony  ore  for  some  time 
have  been  of  the  most  stinted  character.  Japan,  which  formerly  supplied 
some  200  tons  a  month  of  crude,  assaying  about  73  per  cent,  metallic 
antimony,  appears  to  have  almost  lost  its  yield.  Borneo  likewise.  For 
high-class  sulphides,  Portugal  stands  in  the  first  rank  as  a  producer.  The 
“Tapada”  and  “Gondomar”  frequently  obtain  assays  of  70 
per  cent,  metallic  antimony  for  their  first  qualities.  The 
yield  of  these  mines  has,  however,  fallen  off  considerably.  Corsica 
is  steadily  increasing  its  shipments.  The  ’*  Luri  ”  mine  is 
supplying  50  per  cent,  first  quality,  and  30  per  cent,  second;  and  the 
“Meria,”  though  satisfactory  in  its  supply  as  to  quantity,  only  assays 
from  40  to  45  per  cent,  for  first,  and  about  20  per  cent,  for  second  quality. 
These  low  grade  ores,  however,  inconsequence  of  the  scarcity  of  material, 
have  found  a  ready  market,  while  formerly  smelters  would  not  purchase 
tliem.  Smyrna  is  also  a  contributor,  but  the  ore  is  unpopular,  not  only 


This  is  an  improvement  on  what  M’as  the  case  about  eight  years  ago, 
when,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  government  supervision  was  very 
nominal,  and  the  lessees  were  accused  of  making  false  assay  returns 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sellers  of  bullion. 


on  account  of  being  low  grade,  but  from  its  powdered  condition.  Spain 
has  not  supplied  much,  and  New  Zealand,  which  threatened  to  become  a 
large  producer— one  company  having  contracted  to  deliver  30.(XX)  tons  of 
ore  over  a  period  of  five  years— is  not  in  the  market  at  all.  The  normal 
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consumption  in  England  is  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons  of  ore,  producing 
about  half  that  amount  as  regulus  of  antimony.  The  prices  in  London 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were,  per  ton  ;  Regulus  of  antimony,  £78  to 
£80  f.  o.  b.,  scarce  and  rising  ;  Japanese  crude,  £53  ;  Oxides,  60  per  cent., 
£29  10s.  for  50  per  cent. ;  Portuguese  sulphides,  70  per  cent,  and  under, 
£31  for  50  per  cent.;  Corsican,  50  per  cent.,  £28. 


THE  BEPOBT  OF  TEE  PATENT  COMMISSIONER. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  usually  an  inter¬ 
esting  document,  and  this  year  it  is  specially  so,  being  the  centennial 
year  of  the  establishment  of  a  patent  law  in  this  country.  In  response 
to  a  recommendation  on  January  8th,  1790,  by  President  Washington, 
the  first  American  law  authorizing  the  granting  of  patents  for  mechan¬ 
ical  inventions  was  passed  and  took  effect  in  April  of  the  same  year.  The 
number  of  patents  granted  during  the  first  year  was  three,  and  the  total 
in  the  first  fifty  years  amounted  to  13,421.  Since  that  time  in  consequence 
of  the  better  and  more  liberal  regulations  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1836 
and  subsequent  legislation,  together  with  the  rapid  advancement,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  industrial,  of  the  nation,  the  progress  of  the 
recorded  inventive  genius  of  the  poople  has  been  steady, 
and  of  late  years  enormous,  judging  from  the  statistics  of 
the  Patent  Office.  In  1836  the  number  of  patents  and  reissues  was 
436,  but  it  was  not  until  1854,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  1,844,  that 
the  number  exceeded  1,000  without  a  break.  Last  year  the  total  reached 
24,158,  being  the  result  of  40,575  applications.  To  any  one,  however,  who 
studies  the  Patent  Gazette  from  week  to  week,  this  array  of  figures  is 
not  so  imposing,  as  the  fact  is  that,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  a  patent 
can  be  obtained,  and  its  moderate  cost,  the  number  of  inventions  of  real 
merit  recorded  and  protected  is  lamentably  small  in  proportion  to  the 
utterly  worthless  and  trivial  devices  that  furnish  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  revenue  of  the  office  and  take  up  the  time  and  attention  of  its 
staff.  With  this  flood  of  applications,  naturally  the  financial  condition 
of  the  institution  is  most  flourishing  and  more  than  self-supporting.  In¬ 
deed.  with  the  exception  of  seven  years  since  1836,  the  last  occurring  in 
1861,  there  has  always  been  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure,  which 
in  1883  amounted  to  ♦471,005,  and  in  1889  to  $228,772. 

The  greatest  number  of  patents  and  reissues  granted  in  any  year  was  in 
1885,  when  they  amounted  to  24,233,  resulting  from  35,717  applications, 
the  revenue  being  $1,188,098,  while  last  year  from  the  applications  ex¬ 
ceeding  40,000,  as  already  stated,  though  the  issues  were  slightly  less  than 
in  1885,  the  revenue  amounted  to  $1,381,728. 

The  analysis  by  States  of  the  ratio  of  population  to  each  patent  granted 
is  very  instructive,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Yankee  maintains  the 
supremacy,  Connecticut  coming  first  with  one  patent  for  every  700  of 
population,  the  District  of  Columbia  being  next  with  one  to  every  792, 
which,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  somewliat  to  the  local  cause 
that  it  is  the  home  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  mechanical  training  and 
intelligence  of  Massachusetts  places  it  in  the  third  place  with  one  for  every 
873,  while  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  follow  in  the  order 
named,  the  last  taking  out  4,288  patents,  the  ratio  being  one  to  every  1,185 
of  population. 

Of  foreign  countries,  as  might  be  expected,  Ehigland  heads  the  list,  739 
patents  being  issued.  Germany  being  next  with  440.  and  Canada  coming 
third  with  290. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  report  is  the  statement  of  expen¬ 
ditures,  as  it  is  a  natural  question  to  ask.  How  can  the  Patent  Office  spend 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  year?  Salaries  represent  the  heaviest  item, 
being  $645,338  for  the  past  year,  photo-lithographing  $91,785,  printing 
and  binding  $227,457,  Official  Gazeffe  $51,211,  and  watch  force  $16,600, 
which  together  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  total,  which  is  set  down  at  $1,052, 
955.  The  total  sum  in  the  Treasury  at  the  credit  of  the  Patent  fund  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1890,  was  $3,631,670. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  by  the  Commissioner  for  more  room.  On 
this  subject  he  says:  “  The  present  situation  is  most  deplorable.  Almost, 
literally  speaking,  the  Patent  Office  is  crowded  into  a  comer  of  the  noble 
building  wliich  was  paid  for  by  its  patrons  and  which  bears  its  name.” 
Even  were  the  financial  position  of  the  bureau  very  different  to  what  it 
is,  this  is  inexcusable,  and  is  a  wrong  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
remedying.  Two  other  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner,  in  view 
of  the  financial  status  of  the  bureau,  should  have  immediate  attention, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  authority  be  given  for  the  exchange  of  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Gazette  for  any  publication  of  a  scientific  or  useful  character  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  and  the  other  is  that  the  charge  for 
certified  copies  of  printed  matter  be  the  same  as  for  uncertified,  with 
only  the  certification  fee  added,  as  no  adequate  reason  can  be  given  for 
charging  10  cents  per  hundred  words  of  a  certified  copy,  when  precisely 
the  same  copy  can  be  obtained  by  any  one,  no  matter  how  long,  for  a 
maximum  charge  of  25  cents. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  patents  that  expired  was  12,200, 
while  75  were  reissued,  and  3,006  were  withheld  for  non-payment  of  the 
final  fee. 


METAL  TIES  AND  FBEVENTIBLE  AOOIDENTS. 

There  has  been  recently  a  lamentable  epidemic,  so  to  speak,  of  railroad 
accidents  owing  to  spreading  of  rails,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  rolling  stock.  This  series  of  disasters  commenced  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28th,  1889,  with  the  derailment  of  a  fast  train  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  by  which  ten  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
train  was  destroyed.  Since  that^ate,  and  including  the  accident  to  the 
Ashland  &  Bessemer  express,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  which  six  passengers 
had  limbs  broken  and  were  otherwise  injured,  there  have  been  at  least 
three  wrecks  of  the  same  nature,  involving  more  fatalities  and  much  in¬ 
jury  to  person  and  property. 

Without  reflecting  very  closely  on  the  matter,  the  majority  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  traveling  public  takes  for  granted  that  these  spreading 
rails  accidents  cannot  be  avoided,  whereas  in  reality  they  belong  to  the 
category  which  may  fairly  be  termed  “  preventible  accident.”  This  will 
be  a  new  light  to  many,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  employment  of 
a  properly  constructed  metal  tie,  of  steel  or  iron,  and  with  proper  fasten¬ 
ings,  spreading  of  rails  is  impossible. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  we  repeatedly  drew  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  over  again  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
metal  ties,  and  the  objections  raised  to  their  adoption,  the  only  one  of 
which  latter  with  ap|)arenth'  any  force  is  the  heavier  original  outlay,  and 
even  this  only  applies  to  a  road  in  a  very  bad  financial  condition;  for  the 
evidence  is  ample  from  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  track  laid  with  them  in 
other  countries  that  in  reality  they  are  much  more  economical  in  the 
end.  Safety  to  life  and  rolling  stock  must  alw’ays  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  passengers,  railroad  managers  and  stockholders  who  have 
to  foot  the  bills.  WTien  once  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  certainty  of 
being  able  to  eliminate  this  class  of  accidents  from  railroading,  even  poor 
comjmnies  will  find  the  means  of  gradually  replacing  wooden  with  metal 
ties. 

In  our  issue  of  Deceuil)er  39th,  1888,  we  described  and  illustrated  the 
principal  forms  of  iron  and  steel  ties  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  others  that  had  been  proposed  in  this  country.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  Hartford  steel  tie  and  the  Standard  tie  made  of  pressed  steel, 
both  of  which  have  have  been  put  into  experimental  use  since  that  date, 
the  former  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company. 

With  regard  to  the  rc'sult  of  the  trial  of  the  steel  tie  by  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  Com|>any,  we  learn  from  the  official  report,  dated 
January  33d,  that  these  ties  were  laid  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1889,  at  a 
point  where  the  ballast  is  very  light  gravel,  which  w'ould  make  the  test 
severe.  The  traffic  on  this  section  is  80  regular  trains  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  every  34  hours — the  heaviest  engine  being  96,000  pounds,  with 
15,000  pounds  on  each  pair  of  drivers.  So  far  the  ties  have  given  perfect 
satisfaction,  requiring  but  slight  attention,  and  that  only  when  first  laid. 
There  are  no  loose  bolts,  clips  or  nuts,  and,  so  far,  have  been  none. 
The  Roadmaster  says  in  his  rei»ort  that  there  w  ill  be  a  great  saving  in 
maintenance,  as  the  only  things  to  need  attention  are  the  bolts  and  clips, 
and,  so  far,  they  have  shown  no  indication  of  weakness  in  any  particular. 

There  has  been  no  upheaval  of  the  ties  where  the  ground  is  frozen. 
The  ties  are  in  good  line  and  surface  and  hold  the  rails  in  an  upright 
rigid  position,  so  that  the  wear  on  the  rail  head  seems  to  be  more  uniform 
and  even  than  w’here  w'ood  ties  are  used.  There  seems  to  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  spreading  of  the  rails.  Should  a  rail  break  there  w’ould  be  less 
liability  to  accident,  for  the  reason  that  the  fastenings  hold  the  rail  ab¬ 
solutely  firm  and  rigid. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  three  months  and  a  half  the  traffic  exceeded 
ten  thousand  trains,  so  that  the  period  of  service  is  equal  to  what  it  would 
be  under  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  road  in  two  years  or  so.  If  by  the 
use  of  steel  ties  immunity  from  accidents  from  broken  as  well  as 
spreading  rails  is  to  l>e  secured,  it  will  not  be  long  l)efore  their  adoption 
will  be  insisted  on.  It  is  quite  intei  <'8ting,  however,  to  note  how  much 
less  insistence  would  now  be  necessary .  with  railroad  managers  at  least, 
as  the  foremost  of  them  admit  the  \  alue  of  the  experience  gained  else¬ 
where,  and  that  valuable  conclusive  evidence  from  that  experience  in 
favor  of  the  system  was  fairly  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Railroad  Congress. 


THE  DEOADENOE  OF  SILVER  MILLINH. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  clianges  in  the  metallurgy  of  the  precioug 
metals  in  the  United  States  is  the  relative  falling  off  of  the  amalgamation 
process  in  comjmrison  with  smelting  and  lixivation  in  the  treatment  of 
silver  ores  and  ores  yielding  dore  bullion.  Not  that  the  technical  or 
economical  results  of  the  mill  process  show'  any  retrogression.  On  the 
contrary,  the  mill  practice  of  to-day  is  undeniably  better  than  ever  before. 
But  in  point  of  quantity  of  ore  treated  and  bullion  pro<luced,  although  at 
present  no  definite  figures  are  accessible,  there  is  no  question  but  tha* 
smelting  has  gained  largely  upon  milling,  while  lixiviation  is  assuming 
more  importance  than  heretofore. 

A  number  of  diverse  causes  have  tended  to  bring  about  this  change. 
Pertiape  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  early 
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stages  of  the  silver  industry  in  this  coimtry  prospectors  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  silver-lead  ores,  and  were  rather  shy  of  base 
ores  such  as  would  require  a  chloridizing-roasting  before  amalgama¬ 
tion,  and  would  be  classed  among  the  dry  smeltingores  of  the  present  day. 
The  Comstock  set  the  tone  for  silver  mining  and  metallurgy,  and 
while  the  prospectors  searched  for  free  milling  ore^  capitalists  were 
equally  impressed  with  the  idea  that  only  mines  producing 
ore  susceptible  to  the  W  ashoe  process  of  raw  pan-amalgamation  were 
worth  putting  money  into.  The  first  attempts  at  smelting  the  silver-lead 
ores  were  crude,  on  a  small  scale,  and  as  a  rule  unsuccessful,  both 
metallurgically  and  economically,  the  attempt  nearly  always  being  made 
to  treat  ores  of  a  single  mine  or  district  by  themselves  without  admixture 
with  other  ores,  the  high  rates  of  transportation  being  prohibitory.  There 
were  other  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  early  smelting  enterprises,  such 
as  want  of  skilled  labor,  high  cost  of  fuel,  fiux,  linings,  etc.,  and  poor 
forms  of  furnace.  There  was  no  water-jacket  then . 

A  little  later.  Eureka,  Leadville,  and  ’Frisco  sprung  into  prominence  as 
smelting  camps,  but  for  a  long  time  they  stood  almost  alone,  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  product  still  being  obtained  by  amalgamation. 

The  comparative  cheapness  in  original  cost  of  plant  had  much  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Mills  could  be  built  at  much  less  expense  than  smelters 
of  the  same  capacity.  They  could  also  run  at  less  cost  per  ton,  and,  being 
often  managed  on  rule-of-thumb  principles,  did  not  demand  the  nicety  of 
calculation  involved  in  making  up  a  furnace  charge,  nor,  in  general,  the 
same  technical  skill.  As  between  raw  amalgamation  and  amalga¬ 
mation  after  dry  crushing  and  chloridizing,  the  former  always  had  the 
preference,  if  it  would  work  at  all,  for  precisely  similar  considerations  of 
saving  in  first  cost  of  plant  and  of  treatment,  notwithstanding  the  far 
lower  percentage  of  metal  obtained. 

Possibly  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  mines  of  free  milling  ore  were 
found  by  the  energetic  prospectors  in  their  early  explorations.  Certainly 
of  late  years  one  hears  much  less  frequently  of  important  finds  of  free 
milling  ore  than  of  base  ore.  Can  it  be  that  the  deposits  of  the  former 
class  have  been  already  pretty  thoroughly  found  out  ?  In  passing,  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  note  that  the  most  important  free  milling  district, 
the  Comstock,  was  the  one  which  happened  to  be  the  very  first  discovered 
in  this  country. 

The  large  output  of  the  few  early  smelting  districts,  and  that  of  Lead¬ 
ville  especially,  at  length  altered  the  popular  preference.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  many  prospects  or  mines  of  good  pay  ore  capable  of  being 
profitably  worked  if  the  smelting  process  were  adopted,  and  whose  ores 
either  would  not  yield  to  amalgamation  at  all  or  poorly.  Besides,  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah  and  Montana  a  new  class  of  prospectors  and  miners  arose  who 
knew  not  the  Comstock  and  therefore  were  not  biased  in  favor  of  free 
ores.  At  the  same  time  it  was  found  that  producers  of  small  quantities 
of  high-grade  dry  ores  could  obtain  better  results  by  selling  them  to  the 
smelters  for  reduction  with  low  grade  fluxing  ores  than  if  they  milled 
their  ores  themselves  or  sent  them  to  custom  mills. 

Typical  free  ores  do  not  concentrate  well,  but  the  base  ores  can  be  very 
closely  concentrated ,  allowing  the  miner  to  save  freight  on  dead  weight 
of  gangue.  Hence  a  large  number  of  small  concentrration  works  have 
grown  up  in  the  mining  districts,  from  which  the  rich  concentrates  are 
shipped  to  central  smelting  iK)ints.  This  practice  is  greatly  advantageous 
to  the  owners  of  small  mines  which  would  not  warrant  the  building  of 
reduction  works  on  their  own  account. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  Far  West  (largely, 
indeed,  brought  about  by  the  ore  traffic),  has  enabled  ore  producers  in 
distant  localities  to  market  their  ores,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  large  smelting  works  to  draw  upon  a  wide  range  of  terri¬ 
tory  for  ore,  fltix,  and  fuel.  The  location  of  these  works  is  now  deter¬ 
mined  by  tran8|)ortation  facilities  quite  as  much  as.  or  more  than,  by  cmr- 
siderations  of  proximity  to  any  one  class  of  supplies.  They  are  therefore 
enabled  to  secure  the  proper  grades  of  ore  for  admixture  to  obtain  the 
best  metallurgical  results,  and  can  utilize  not  only  the  dry  ores,  which 
are  rich  enough,  but  alst)  large  quantities  of  fluxing  lead  ores  whose  sil¬ 
ver  contents  would  not  render  them  available  for  treatment  by  them¬ 
selves. 

If  the  stock  piles  at  any  time  contain  a  preponderance  of  any  extreme 
class  of  ore,  the  capital  investe<l  in  the  smelters  is  able  to  carry  over  any 
ore  surplus  until  the  ore  required  for  making  up  the  projw  furnace 
mixture  is  obtained. 

Although  complaints  are  often  made  by  producers  that  the  smelters  are 
making  too  much  money,  the  system  is  beyond  question  an  excellent  one 
for  botli  parties.  The  small  mines  get  ore  treated  which  they  could  not 
work  themselves;  and  by  selling  outright,  at  fixetl  schedule  rates,  w’hich 
usually  can  be  counted  on  for  some  time  in  advance,  obtain  immediate 
cash  returns.  This  hastens  the  development  of  the  mining  territory,  and 
is  therefore  a  good  thing  for  the  country  at  large.  On  the  other  side,  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  large  central  smelting  plants  has  been  very  profitable 
and  an  important  field  for  capital  has  been  opimed. 

The  tendency  of  all  branches  of  business,  production  and  manufacture, 
is  steadily  toward  consolidation  in  a  comparatively  few  large  interests,  i 


which  operate  more  economically  because  working  on  the  large  scale. 
Notwithstanding  the  objections  to  over-concentration  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  temptation  to  form  combinations  and  monopolies,  thus  far  in  the 
metallurgical  industry  the  net  result  has  been  good.  At  all  events,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  system  which  could  take  the  place  of 
the  present  one.  So  long  as  it  is  not  pushed  to  an  extreme,  the  whole 
mining  interest  is  the  gainer  by  it. 

When  the  canvass  now  being  made  by  the  mining  division  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  shall  have  been  completed,  we  shall  know  pretty  closely 
how  the  different  metallurgical  methods  compare  with  each  other  in  im¬ 
portance.  Ten  years  ago  the  census  agents  were  authorized  in  saying : 
“  A  considerably  larger  amount  of  ore  is  treated  by  the  various  processes 
depending  on  amalgamation  than  is  smelted  or  leached.  ...  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  may  be  said  that,  wherever  practicable,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Far  West,  the  amalgamation  process  is 
adopted  in  preference  to  smelting,  from  motives  of  economy  in  first  cost  of 
plant  and  in  actiial  treatment;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage 
of  precious  metals  saved  by  the  mills  is  usually  much  lower  than  the  re¬ 
sults  reached  in  smelting  works.” 

Since  then,  it  will  be  remarked,  the  cost  of  treatment  per  ton  in 
smelting  has,  on  the  whole,  been  reduced  more  largely  than  in  silver 
milling. 

In  1880,  of  the  346,331  tons  of  ore  treated  in  Nevada,  the  smelters  at 
Eureka,  practically  the  sole  producers  of  this  class  at  the  time  in  the  State, 
handled  only  78,807  tons.  In  Montana,  of  85,576  tons  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  treated,  71,896  tons  were  milled.  Colorado  alone  then  showed  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  smelting  ores,  179,564  tons  being  smelted,  as  against  131,948 
tons  milled.  In  the  other  mining  States  and  Temtories,  except  Utah,  the 
mills  handled  nearly  all  the  ore.  In  point  of  precioas  metal  obtained  by 
the  two  methods,  respectively,  the  mills  were  then  undoubtedly  ahead  of 
the  smelters,  notwithstanding  the  higher  grade  of  ore  treated  by  the 
latter.  The  statistics  of  the  Tenth  Census  do  not  enable  us  to  give  totals 
for  the  whole  country.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
gain  by  the  smelters  over  the  mills  since  1880. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Electric  Light  Installations  and  the  Management  of  Accumclatobs. 
By  Sir  David  Salomons,  M.  A.,  A.  I.  C.  E.  Fifth  edition.  Published 
by  Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  and  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 
1890.  Cloth,  8vo.,  3^  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  |1. 50. 

The  demand  for  the  former  editions  of  this  woik  show's  that  it  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  those  interested  in  electric  lighting.  The  present 
edition  differs  from  the  earlier  ones  in  the  gi-eater  amount  of  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  accumulators,  concerning  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  is  very  scant.  The  author  bases  his  descriptions  and  comments 
mainly  on  the  Parker  system  adopted  by  the  Electrical  Power  Storage 
Company,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  latest  English  prac¬ 
tice,  w'hich  will  be  of  interest  to  American  electrical  engineers. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  treating  of 
cells,  their  mode  of  employment,  setting  up  in  the  accumulator  house, 
charging,  discharging,  and  causes  and  remedies  of  failures  ;  the  second 
part  describes  installation  work  and  practice,  engines,  dynamos  and 
motors,  switchboards,  switches,  lamps  and  wiring,  rules  *  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  fire  risks,  action  of  cells  with  dynamo,  method  of  working  and 
governing,  alternating  currents,  testing,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  the  advertising  circulars  of  electrical  supply 
companies,  but  they  serve  their  purpose. 

Sir  David  Salomon’s  treatise  is  thoroughly  practical,  is  plainly  written, 
and  should  be  of  use  to  employ^  of  electric  light  companies.  It  docs  not 

S profess  to  be  highly  scientific,  but  gives  ju-st  the  sort  of  information  called 
or  in  an  elementary  work. 


nOBBESPONDENOE. 


We  invite  correspondeuce  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  saould  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents 


The  Humble  Plaint  of  a  Book  Boyer. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  Your  kindly  reference  to  my  case  encourages  me  to  utter  my  long- 
repressed  complaint  against  the  publishers.  I  have  been  one  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  mining  engineers,  living  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  with 
responsibilities  resting  on  them,  of  whom  you  have  spoken  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  headed  “Technical  Bibliographies  Needed.”  Only  in  my  case  I 
took  my  library  with  me,  paying  anew’  for  my  books  in  transportation 
charges  each  time  I  moved. 

The  wrong  the  publishers  have  done  me  consists  in  making  so  many 
sizes  of  books,  thereby  preventing  me  from  having  my  volumes  arranged 
conveniently  for  reference,  and  in  dignified  standing  positions,  in  inv 
cramped  mming  quarters  where  shelf-room  was  expensive  and  limitect. 
I  have  longed  for  the  coming  of  qome  mighty  and  righteous  potentate, 
who  would  restrict  all  technical  volumes  to  two  or  three  exactly-determ¬ 
ined  sizes;  who  would  punish  severely  any  man  publishing  a  book  in 
other  than  octavo  size  without  proof  of  absolute  necessity  on  account  of 
illustrations  or  for  other  usaful  purpo^;  and  who  would  immediately 
hang  every  one  who  made  octavos  with  any  except  the  strictly  legal 
dimensions. 

I  desire  not  to  interfere  wdth  the  Grolier  Club  or  to  proscribe  editions 
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de  luxe.  I  simply  cry  for  protection  of  the  shelf -room  rights  of  the  poor  | 
workingman.  A.  D.  H.,  jR. 

Fra  10, 1890. 

[Unfortunately  there  are  no  “strictly  legal  dimensions”  for  books; 
“octavo”  or  “quarto”  means  anything.  There  is  sad  need  of  some  es¬ 
tablished  sizes,  preferably  in  metric  dimensions,  for  books,  and  the 
Grolier  and  other  similar  clubs  should  adopt  standards. — Ed.  E.  and  M.  J,] 


Frodnction  of  Gold  in  Mezioo— the  Mining  District  of  Oaxaca. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  ;  In  a  recent  number  of  your  journal.  I  find  an  article  based  on  the 
authority  of  Seiior  Salas,  one  of  the  Mexican  Commissioners  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  claiming  that  the  annual  production  of  gold  in  Mexico  is 
about  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  most  of  it  comes  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  northwest  part  of  the  Republic.  The  figure  is  much  too  low,  as  can 
be  proven  by  the  records  of  the  Custom  Houses  where  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  are  supposed  to  pay  duty,  and  where  a  large  percentage  is  passed 
without  going  throjgh  that  formality. 

It  may  be  that  the  information  intended  to  be  conveyed,  was  that  the 
part  of  Mexico  mentioned  produced  §3,000,000  annually,  which  would, 
perhaps,  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  States  of  Guerrero,  Oaxaca,  Chiapas 
and  Puebla  produce  as  much  gold  as  all  the  balance  of  Mexico  combine<i. 
Northern  Mexico  is  rich  in  silver,  and  at  present,  as  well  as  in  the  past, 
produces  large  quantities.  But  the  gold  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Re 
public,  and  up  to  the  present  time  comes  from  the  states  above  mentioned 
Within  the  radius  of  50  miles  from  this  city,  Oaxaca,  fully  one  thousand 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  lieing  worked,  or  have  been  operated  and 
abandon^.  All  those  in  operation,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
worked  after  a  most  primitive  fashion,  producing  but  a  fraction  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  putting  forth  if  properly  managed.  There  is  but  one 
piece  of  modern  machinery,  a  five  stamp  mill,  in  the  State,  and  no  mine 
has  reached  a  greater  depth  than  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  adjacent 
streams.  Yet  we  have  in  this  city  five  gold  buyers  who  purchase  from 
§.50,000  to  $100,tK>0  each  annually,  and  some  thirty  merchants  who  buy 
and  exchange  giKxis  for  gold  and  silver  bullion.  From 
this  State  most  of  gold,  silver  and  tobacco  goes  U>  Europe; 
the  coffee  in  large  quantities,  and  goat  skins  by  the 
million  to  the  United  States  to  lie  sold  and  the  money  expended  in 
purchase  of  gcods  in  the  markets  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  Of 
the  total  exiwrts  from  Mexico  in  1889,  tS'7  per  cent,  went  to  the  United 
States  and  England  ;  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  imports  came  from 
the  United  States,  a  condition  of  affairs  not  to  the  credit  of  that  coim- 
try,  and  one  that  should  be  speedily  rectified.  This  is  not  a  new  gold 
field  by  any  means,  having  been  worked  since  1529,  principally,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  earlier  days  for  silver;  but  is  as  little  known  to  the  outside 
world  as  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the  first  42  years  after  the  conquest, 
or  rather  from  1529  to  1.571,  upward  of  ,88(),(KH),(KK)  in  silver  was  taken 
from  the  mines  in  one  district  alone  within  thirty  miles  of  this  capital. 
Over  $4fl,0(K),(KK)  of  this  money  was  exiiended  here  in  the  building  of 
churches,  convents  and  monasteries.  The  largest  and  most  costly 
church  and  monastery  in  all  Spanish  America,  that  of  Santo  Domingo, 
is  located  here.  It  was  under  construction  thirty -six  years  and  cost 
812,800,0(Kt.  The  mines  from  which  the  silver  was  taken  to  build 
and  maintain  these  va.st  edifices  are  .still  lieing  worked,  but,  as  I  have 
stated,  not  lielow  the  water.  They  have  no  pumps  or  machinery  of  any 
kind  for  taking  out  the  water,  and  do  as  did  their  fathers  when  the 
water  liecomes  troublesome,  drive  a  tunnel  below  the  workings  and 
drain  the  mine  in  that  way.  Of  course,  when  the  mine  reaches  a  greater 
depth  than  the  level  of  the  water  outside,  this  methcnl  is  impractible,  so 
they  turn  their  attention  u[»ward  instead  of  downward  and  whole  moun¬ 
tains  are  worked  away.  The  v"ins  hold  downward  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  generally  increasing  in  width  and  containing  an  aveiuge  amount  of 
metal.  The  gold  veins  art*  first  oi»ened  near  the  mountain  tops,  where 
the  ro<k  is  soft  and  easily  workc«l.  The  vein  is  followed  down  until 
water  is  reached  and  then  aliandoned.  for  the  only  metluKl  in  use  for  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  water  after  reaching  this  dejith  is  by  means  of  skins  carried 
up  a  notched  stick  on  the  backs  «if  the  miners  or  other  workmen. 

The  yield  of  gokl  per  ton  averages  .826,  few  of  the  min's  going  below 
this  figure,  while  some  go  as  high  as  SUM),  hut  this  latter  figure  is  excep¬ 
tional.  Another  reason  for  the  aliandonment  of  the  mines  at  or  near  the 
water  level  is  that  the  vein  matter  carrying  the  gold  changes  to  a  hard 
jiyrites  of  cop|)er  which  they  find  it  impf>ssible  to  treat,  much  of  the  gold, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  mercury,  being  carried  oH  in  the  tailings.  This 
r<K:k,  after  liecoming  hard,  uniformly  carries  .825  jx-r  ton,  and  there  are 
millions  of  tons  of  it  in  plain  view,  besides  thousands  of  tons  of  tailings 
that  carry  gold  fiee  and  otherwise  to  the  amount  of  from  .§7  to  §15  per 
ton,  but  modern  machinery  and  modern  methods  are  necessary  to  extract 
the  gold.  The  gold-l»earing  nxk  in  general  is  mica-slate,  more  or  less 
quartzose.  and  when  this  fails,  ipiartz  alone  hut  often  so  de<*omjK)s«*d  and 
crumbling  that  it  covers  all  the  surface  of  the  liills  with  its  fragments. 

The  veins  almost  all  follow  the  same  direction,  and  dip  S.'E.  to  N.  W. 
and  dip  .southerly.  The  horizontal  inclination  varies  from  5  to  45 
degrees.  The  silver  is  found  in  |»orphry,  and  runs  rom  3(t  ozs. 
jier  ton  to  4.000  ozs.,  the  latter  figure  being  the  value  of  the  output 
of  a  mine  about  W  miles  from  heie,  which  has  been  in  bonanza 
and  yielding  this  gra<le  of  ore  for  two  years  with  no  signs  of  exhaustion. 
This,  as  well  as  all  other  silver  ores  in  this  district,  with  one  exception,  car¬ 
ries  gold,  and.  in  the  ca.se  of  this  metal,  sufficient  to  |>ay  for  transjiorta- 
tion  to  Englandand  treatment  there,  thus  giving  the  owners  4,(KK)  ozs.  net. 

This  city  of  about  30,000  inhabitants  is  located  about  midway  lietween 
the  two  (x^ans.  about  200  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  over  the  rough¬ 
est  kind  of  mountains,  t^ommunication  is  only  to  be  had  on  horseback, 
or  in  litters,  a  mode  of  transportation  peculiar  to  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 
Merchandise  is  brought  here  on  immense  carts  drawn  by  from  12  to  18 
mules,  and  the  time  consumed  in  transit  from  the  end  of  the  railway  is 
about  10  days.  Once  here,  however,  the  traveler  finds  a  queer  old  city 
and  a  climate  unsurpassed  in  any  mrt  of  the  world.  During  the  past  year 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  from  65  to  85  degrees;  neverl  ower 
than  65  at  night,  never  higher  than  85  during  the  day. 
The  thermometer  maintains  its  dignity,  too,  during  the  rainy 
season — June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  mornings 


are  always  bright  and  beautiful.  During  the  rainy  season 
about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day  the  rain 
commences,  and  comes  down  for  about  three  hours  as  if 
the  Ixittom  had  dropped  out.  It  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  commenced, 
countless  thousands  of  stars  appear,  the  odor  of  the  fiowers  after  the  rain 
jxirv^esthe  atmosphere,  and  such  a  night  is  ushered  in  as  I  have  found 
only  amid  these  mountain  fastnesses.  Oaxaca,  like  our  Virginia,  is  the 
“mother  of  presidents.”  The  statesman.  President  Juarez,  the  soldier 
President  Diaz,  and  many  other  men  distinguished  in  war,  and  the  not 
less  illustrious  paths  of  peace,  claim  this  as  their  birthplace.  Lest  you 
should  consider  this  an  advertisement  of  an  obscure  Mexican  town,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  no  real  estate  to  dispose  of,  and  my  only  object  in  writ¬ 
ing  is  to  correct  a  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  gold  production  of 
Mexico.  If  I  am  too  enthusiastic,  attribute  it  to  a  most  delightful  resi¬ 
dence  of  more  than  a  year  in  one  of  the  quaintest  old  cities  in  the  world, 
old  long  Ixjfore  the  conquest,  and  to  a  climate  in  which  one  should  be 
able  to  live  forever — and  die  happy.  Yours  resiiectfully, 

Edward  V.  Wilkes. 


Oaxaca,  Mex.,  Jan.  98. 1890. 


THE  EICHTEE  DEVICE  FOE  COLLECTING  FLUE-DUST. 


In  the  Jahrhuch  fur  da.s  Berg-  und  Huttenweten  im  Konigreiche 
Sachsen  for  the  current  year  is  a  description  of  a  new  method  of  collect¬ 
ing  flue-dust  by  the  inventor  of  the  process,  Oberhuttenmeister  Richter. 
After  giving  a  short  account  of  the  various  more  or  less  successful  plans 
that  had  been  tried  at  the  Halsbriicker  works,  he  describes  the  present 
prix:ess,  of  which  we  give  a  condensed  account. 

The  plant  consists  of  five  woixien  towers,  lined  with  3  millimeters 
sheet  lead,  having  a  clear  height  of  5-58  meters,  a  clear  breadth  of  2 
meters,  and  a  clear  depth  of  3  meters. 

The  capacity  therefore  of  a  single  tower  is  33 '48  cubic  meters.  The  five 
towers  are  connected  with  the  mam  pipe  of  the  condensing  plant  by  a 
single  pijie  of  1  '5  meter  section.  By  means  of  one  valve  the  whole  five 
towers  may  be  shut  off,  or  any  one  can  be  separated  by  a  valve  controll¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  that  tower  alone.  In  this  way  any  number  of  towers 
may  be  shut  off  and  cleaned  without  affecting  the  operation  of  the  others. 
The  gases  enter  from  below  and  pass  out  at  the  upjx^r  part  of  the  rear 
wall.  Inside  each  tower  are  ten  rows  of  V-shaped  lead  roofs  (Dacher). 
Each  roof  consists  of  three  pieces,  each  one  meter  long,  4  millimeters 
thick,  with  the  lower  edges  cut  into  teeth  3  centimeters  wide,  in 
order  that  the  water  poured  upon  them  may  run  off  more  easily.  These 
roofs  are  supported  by  lead-coated  railroad  rails.  Each  tower  can  be 
cleaned  through  large  openings  in  the  front  wall. 

The  water  with  which  the  roofs  are  sprinkled  is  carried  off  by  a  70  milli 
meter  lead  pipe.  A  short  distance  above  the  last  row  of  roofs  is  a  coarse 
grating  for  spreading  the  water  more  uniformly  on  the  apparatus  below. 
This  water  is  drawn  from  two  large  tanks  upon  the  top  of  the  towers. 

The  price  of  each  tower  is  given  as  follows  ;  The  lead  plates  amount  in 
all  to  10,700  kilograms  of  soft  and  4,400  kilograms  of  hard  sheet  lead;  for 
each  100  kilograms  lead  laid  the  cost  was  17  marks  (.$4.25).  (The  cost  of 
the  sheet  lead  is  not  given.) 

The  gmxl  residts  given  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus  are  astonishing,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  old  methixis  w’ere  supix)se<l  to  be  the  best 
jxissible.  These  five  towers  form  only  one  division  in  the  whole  con¬ 
densing  plant.  When  they  were  not  running  4.39  per  cent,  of  the  Hue- 
dust  de[x)sited  in  the  whole  apiiaratus  was  collected  in  this  division. 
When  in  ojx'ration  22‘.58  |x>r  cent.  wa,s  collected,  showing  a  gain  of  about 
.500  ix»r  cent.  It  was  also  found  that  the  water  in  this  division  diminished 
very  much  the  amount  of  arsenic  (Hfittenrauch)  in  the  gases. 

Tlie  account  is  given  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  ]ilans  of  the  plant 
repnxluced,  so  that  any  one  interested  in  such  matfi'rs  will  lx*  well  repaid 
for  looking  over  the  article. 

Das  Jahrhuch  fur  das  Berg-  und  Hvtteiiwesen  ini  Konigreiche  Sachsen 
unf  das  Jahr  1 889  contains,  Ix^side  the  usual  statistics  of  the  mines  of 
the  kingdom,  an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of  mining  sur¬ 
veying,  and  the  course  of  study  now  followed  by  the  mining  students  in 
the  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that,  out 
of  165  stuiients  there.  19  are  from  North  America. 

Two  paix*rs  treat  of  the  methods  of  removing  flue-dust  from  waste 
gases,  ana  of  automatically  closing  the  gates  of  a  shaft. 

A  new  one  of  uranium  is  described  as  having  the  following  composi 
tion  ; 


Sulphur . 

Silicic  Acid . . . . 
Tunifstic  Acid. 
( ’arDonic  Acid . 

Silver . 

l.ead  . 

.Arsenic . 

Uraninite . 

Ferrous  Oxide. 
(Calcium  Oxide 


Per  cent. 
.  1-13 
..  2-62 


.  4-77. 
.  0-26 
,  2-51 
,  0-10 
,76-22 
.  2-98 
6-23 


99-63 

A  i)yrite  containing  cobalt  and  nickel  in  new  proportions  is  mentioned 
as  cK-curring  near  Freiberg.  An  analysis  gives  the  composition  as 


Silver . Trace. 


Cobalt. . 
Iron.... 
Sulphur, 


1-8J 
5-48 
3  16 
37-10 
52-20 


100  07 


Steel  Hoisting  Cables. — For  high  spee<l  shaft-winding  a  factor  of 
safety  of  ten  is  usually  allowed.  In  ordinary  shaft-winding  (say  700  feet 
per  minute),  a  factor  of  8.  In  incline  work  a  factor  of  6.  These  calcula¬ 
tions  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  ultimate  breaking  strength.  The 
working  factor  is  considerably  lower,  being  determined  by  the  limit  at 
w'hich  a  cable  begins  to  show-  signs  of  strain. 
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THE  OILFIELD  OF  BABBEN  00.,  KY. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  Moritz  Fischer,  Gonsolting  Geologist. 

An  oil  region,  discovered  so  long  ago  a.s  to  have  almost  been  forgotten 
to-day,  is  found  in  Southern  Kentucky  and  Northern  Tennessee,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Counties  of  Allen,  Barren,  BJetcalfe,  Monroe,  Cumberland,  Clin¬ 
ton,  and  Wayne  in  the  former,  and  Macon,  Jackson,  Clay,  Overton,  and 
Fentress  Counties  in  the  latter  State,  Want  of  transportation  and  the 
fear  of  a  powerful  monopolj^  have  retarded  the  development  of  this,  the 
now  most  promising  oil  region  of  the  United  States. 

The  northern  border  of  this  field,  passing  through  Barren  County,  Ky. , 
has  been  the  scene  of  active  operations  for  the  last  two  years,  yielding 
gratifying  returns  to  the  courageous  driller,  and  sufficient  material  for  a 
preliminary  study  of  this  most  interesting  region,  the  geology  of  which 
has  not  received  any  attention  whatever  heretofore. 

The  oil  fever  in  the  sixties  drove  the  enterprising  Pennsylvanian  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  State,  and,  guided  by  instinct  alone,  he*  sought  pastures 
new,  planting  his  drill  in  Barren  County,  Ky.  In  186.1  the  first  wells  were 
drilled  near  Boyd’s  Creek,  proving  a  success  at  once.  These  wells,  five  or 
six  in  number,  have  produced  from  that  time  forward  up  to  date  at  the 
rate  of  some  20  barrels  per  day  for  the  entire  number.  They  are  known 
as  the  Adams  group.  But  meagre  information  regarding  them  is  obtain¬ 
able,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  found  near  to  and  below  the  black 
shale. 

The  great  discoveries  in  northern  Ohio  directed  attention  once  more  to 
the  Barren  County  field,  and  in  1887  six  wells  were  sunk  some  nine  miles 
northwest  from  the  Adams  gronj).  These  wells  are  known  as  the  Haven- 
Chase  group.  A  very  careful  record  of  them  was  kept  and  is  inserted 
here. 

WELL  RECORD  OK  THE  HAVEN-CHASE  GROUP. 


North  well . 

shale. 

Feet. 

. 2:io 

Horizon. 

Feet. 

307 

Products. 

,  Green  Oil 

flowing 

Yield. 
50  bbls. 

West  well . 

120 

Amber  “ 

3  “ 

South  well . 

.  228 

120 

Amber  “ 

10  “ 

East  well  . 

. 225 

.360 

Green  “ 

5  “ 

Southeast  well.. . 

. .  185 

310 

Green 

flowing 

3  “ 

.SoJithwest  well. 

.  200 

130 

Gas 

At  about  the  same  time  another  set  of  wells  went  down  some  five  miles 
southwest  of  the  Haven-Chase  Wells.  Of  the  five  drilled  two  produce 
oil,  but  the  remaining  three  are  gas  wells.  The  group  is  known  as  the 
f'arroll  group,  and  a  rather  imperfect  record  of  it  is  inserted  here  : 


and  can  po^ibly  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  passing  the  border  of 
the  St.  Louis  limestone. 

While  the  amber  oil  horizon  may  prove  a  far  more  productive  one 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  chief  supply  of  this  region  is  held  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  rocks,  from  which  all  these  groups  derive  their  oil.  It  is  a 
dark,  green  to  black  fluid,  very  light,  of  degrees,  characterized  by  a 
very  strong  odor. 


Map  Showing  Geology  of  the  Barren  County,  Ky.,  Oil  Region. 

.Scale:  1  inch  =  5  miles.  Limestone  =  St.  Louis. 

Shaley  limestone  =  Keokuk.  Shale  =  Black  Shale  and  Genessee. 
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The  surface  geology  shown  in  the  accompanying  map  is  simple,  com¬ 
prising  three  formations.  The  northern  half  of  the  region  is  overlaid  by 


Gas . In  commercial  quantities. 

Green  Oil . 50  barrels  per  day. 

Amber  Oil . Small  amount. 

Gas . In  commercial  quantities. 

Gas . 

Gas .  . In  commercial  quantities. 

.\mber  Oil.  . . Small  amount. 

Gas . Small  amount. 


The  productive  horizons  of  the  Hudson  River  lie,  reckoning  from  the 
base  of  the  Black  Shale,  at  the  following  depths: 

Green  oil .  100  feet,  about.  All  Groups. 

gm.; ::v.v.:::;  ^flet:  }  carrou Group. 

It  follows  that  the  oleiferous  horizon  is  reached  at  the  same  depth  by  all 
wells,  apparent  irregularities  in  its  position  are  due  to  difference  of 
elevation  of  the  wellheads  and  the  slight  dip  of  all  strata  westward.  The 
presence  of  a  productive  gas  horizon  400  feet  below  the  oil  rock,  and  a 
second  and  minor  one  4.’)0  feet  below  this,  is  suggestive,  but  our  pre.sent 


ST  LOUIS. 

KEOKUK. 

BLACK  SHALE. 
NIAOARA. 

HUDSON  RIVER. 


TRENTON. 


the  St.  Louis  group,  which  toward  its  base  consists  of  argillaceous  shales 
and  limestones  intercalated.  Its  southern  half  is  covered  by  the  Keokuk, 
a  deposit  of  argillaceous  shales  in  the  main,  carrying  great  abundance 
of  dirt  and  in  places  full  of  organic  remains,  chiefly  crinoidal  fragments. 
The  black  shale,  a  most  trustworth}"  guide  in  the  study  of  this  field, 
crops  out  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Barren  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Petere 
Creek  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  alluvial  deposits. 

The  drainage,  which  is  altogether  subterranean  northward,  all  surface 
waters  disappearing  in  the  innumerable  caves  and  drains  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  Middle  St.  Louis,  here  becomes  terraneau  once  more,  and  flows 
westward  into  Big  Barren  River. 

The  section  above  shows  the  oleiferous  and  gas-bearing  horizons  and 
their  geological  distribution.  The  amber  oil  is  found  in  the  Keokuk,  the 
green  oil  in  the  Hudson  River,  as  is  also  the  gas.  It  is  possible  that  small 
stores  of  oil  are  held  by  the  Ni^ara,  but  the  main  supply  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  derived  from  the  Hudson  River,  this  formation  being  also  the  pro¬ 
ductive  one  in  the  Burkville  region,  most  of  whose  wells  begin  in  it. 

The  thickness  of  all  formations  above  the  Hudson  River  has  been 
measured  at  numerous  outcrops  within  and  near  the  field,  that  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Trenton  is  e.stimated  from  exposure  in  Central  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  thickness  of  the  divers  members  of  tne  section  is  as  follows  : 

St.  Louis . .‘ . 200  feet.  I  Niagara  .  50  feet. 

’  Keokuk . 250  “  I  Hudson  River . 800  “ 

Black  Shale . .-..50  “  i  Trenton . 250  “ 

The  Keokuk  amber  oil  is  a  semi-transparent,  greenish -yellow  and  light 
oil.  It  is  found  some  100  feet  above  the  black  shale  in  the  Haven  group 


knowletlge  of  the  field  does  not  furnish  explauatiou  for  tliis  remarkable 
phenomenon. 

While  the  genesis  of  bituminous  products  is  governed  by  a  few  and 
simple  laws,  these  are  subject  to  innumerable  modifications.*  Every  field 
discovered  is  subject  only  to  those  which  arise  from  the  primitive  caus^ 
to  wbicb  it  owes  its  existence,  and  those  which  develop  during  its  life. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  physical  characters  of  the  Hudson  River 
rocks  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  In  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  they 
can  be  studied  to  best  advantage,  the  group  consists  of  alternate  layers  of 
shales  and  limestones,  the  former  largely  predominating  and  both  ex- 
ceetlingly  rich  in  organic  remains.  Going  southward,  the  upper  part  of 
the  group  suffers  a  change,  the  shales  give  way  to  heavy-bedded,  impure 
limestones  not  so  rich  in  fossils.  The  .W  feet  of  Hudson  River  exposed 
at  Bucksville  show  this  character  which  is  peculiar  to  the  formation  in 
Kentucky. 

All  factors  essential  to  the  production  of  oil  are  found  in  this  group. 
Here  is  a  series  of  limestone  strata  some  800  feet  thick,  almost  entirely 
made  of  organic  remains,  porous  enough  to  hold  all  stores  of  oil  resulting 
from  their  decomposition,  hermetically  sealed  by  an  impervious  bed  of 
shale  50  feet  thick. 

The  vitality  of  the  wells  supplied  by  the  group  is  remarkable.  For  25 
years  the  Adams  wells  have  faithfully  produced  their  20  barrels  per  day, 
a  proud  record,  but  rarely  achieved. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  region  described  comprises  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  field,  its  extreme  northern  border  only,  the  field  proper 
being  practically  untouched.  It  possesses  more  than  ordinary  advan- 
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tages.  The  topography  of  the  region  does  not  present  any  obstacles  to 
the  most  extensive  development,  and  climate  can  m  no  wise  affect  work. 
The  proximitv  of  the  productive  horizon  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  strata  overlying  the  same,  assure  cheap  drilling,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  field  to  the  existing  lines  of  transportation  which  travel^ 
the  whole  South  and  reach  tide-water,  promise  a  constant  and  steadily 
increasing  market. 

The  grejit  economic  importance  of  the  field  and  its  superior  advantage 
have  at  last  gained  over  the  cautious  investor,  and  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  one  of  the  producing  fields  of  the  United  States.  A  company  of 
Louisville  capitalists  have  secured  control  of  the  developed  territory,  the 
preparations  for  the  production  of  iietroleum  on  a  large  scale  are  almost 
complete.  It  is  hoped  their  undertaking  may  be  rewarded  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  due  all  honest  endeavor  and  legitimate  enterprise. 


A  WATER  GAS  DIBCUSSION. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of'  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  Paris,  a 
lively  discussion  took  place  upon  Sir  I.  Lowthian  Bell’s  paper  on  water  gas. 
Sir  ijoindhian’s  text  was  taken  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  some  water  g^ 
promoters,  in  which  extravagant  claims  were  made  for  the  “fuel  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  and  he  attacked  their  claims  with  all  his  old-time  vi^r.  As  there 
were  several  strong  adherents  of  water  gas  in  his  audience  his  statements 
were  not  allowed  to  go  uncontradicted.  The  result  is  a  long  and  weaij 
discussion,  in  which,  as  is  usual,  the  point  at  issue  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  full  of  interesting  data.  We  give  below  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  best  part  of  the  paper  and  the  discussion  uwn  it,  which,  as 
both  sides  are  given  impartially,  we  trust  will  lead  to  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  position  of  the  water  gas  question. 

Sir  Lowthian  Bell’s  paper  starts  with  a  description  of  what  water  gas  is, 
from  which  we  condense  as  follows: 

A  jet  of  steam  is  passed  through  highly  incandescent  carbon.  The  steam 
IS  decomjiosed,  its  oxygen  burning  the  carbon  to  carbonic  oxide,  setting 
free  the  hydrogen,  and  the  mixture  of  these  two  gases  constitutes  the  so- 
called  water  gas. 

The  chemical  reaction  is  expressed  as  follows: 

HgO  +  C  =  II*  -f-  CO 

2  -h  16  -h  12  -  2  -1-12-1-16 

The  gas  consists  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  car¬ 
bonic  oxide,  the  weights  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  14. 

A  gas  of  this  composition,  wdiere  an  intense  temperature  is  required,  is 
verv  valuable,  because  of  all  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
hydrogen  gives  out  when  bumt^  the  largest  quantity  of  heat.  Thus, 
while  one  unit  of  carbon  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  affords  8,000  calories, 
one  unit  of  hydrogen  burned  to  form  water  generates  34,200  calories. 

The  heat  requii^  to  tear  away  hydrogen  from  its  associated  oxygen  in 
water  is  not  less  than  that  whicfi  is  evolved  when  these  two  gases  unire, 
that  is,  2  X  34,200  =  68,400  calories.  The  heat  generated  by  the  burning 
of  the  carbon  to  carbonic  oxide  is  12  x  2,40<)  =  28,800  calories.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  pure  water  gas  is  therefore  a  cooling  operation,  more  heat  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  than  is  produced  by  the  burning 
of  the  carl^n  in  the  proportion  of  68,400  to  28,800,  or  about  2‘37  to  1,  and 
the  jet  of  steam  speedily  cools  off  the  mass  of  incandescent  carbon,  which 
iie^s  to  be  reheated  ‘by  stopping  the  supply  of  steam  and  introducing 
air.  which,  uniting  with  the  carbon,  generates  carbonic  oxide,  or  orlinary 
prwiucer  gas.  Then  the  operation,  consists  in  alternately  making  pro¬ 
ducer  gas.  which,  when  using  coke,  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
nitrogen  and  water  gas. 

About  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  actual  carbon  used  enters  into  the  water  gas, 
the  other  75  per  cent,  being  converted  into  producer  gas,  containing  68 
per  cent,  of  inert  nitrogen. 

From  25  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  there  will  be  generated  of  water 
ga.s  62-.50  parts  containing  4‘16  of  hydrogen  and  .'58’34  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  producer  gas  from  the  remaining  75  parts  of  the  carbon  will  weigh 
.551 ‘19  parts,  of  which  376‘19  will  be  incombustible  nitrogen  and  175  car- 
tonic  oxide.  The  following  estimate  contains  the  full  quantity  of  heat 
these  two  gases  are  capable  of  generating  by  their  combustion: 

Water  gas.  Calories. 

4 ‘IS  of  hydrogen  from  steam  X  29,400  =  122,304* 

.%'34  of  carbonic  oxide  2.400  =  140,016 

Total . 262,320 

Producer  gas 

1 75 "OO  of  carbonic  oxide .  X  2,400  =  420,000 

276'19  nitrogen . . 

-  Total . . 682,520 

’  H.ydi'ogen  burned  to  water  gives  342'00  calories,  and  to  steam  only  294  00  calories. 

Had  the  100  parts  of  carton  been  burned  direct  the  heat  generated 
would  have  been  800,000  calories.  Hence  the  loss  is  14-68  per  cent. 

Sir  Lowthian  presents  a  theoretical  calculation,  in  which  the  loss  of  heat 
in  the  chimney  gases  is  taken  into  account,  in  which  he  makes  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  useful  effect  obtained  by  burning  coal  direct  and  by 
converting  it  into  producer  gas  and  into  water  gas  with  its  mixed  pro¬ 
ducer  MS.  The  results  intimate  that  for  each  100  units  of  the  three  kinds 
of  fuelTbumt  there  is  afforded  by  coal  83-93;^  ordinary  producer  gas,  71'14; 
water  gas  and  its  producer  gas,  78-80. 

Another  calculation,  based  on  a  report  by  Mr.  Paul  Kupelweiser, 
director  of  works  at  Witkowitz,  in  Moravia,  shows  that  if  a  given  quantity 
of  heat,  from  coke  burned  direct,  costs  100,  that  from  water  gas  and  pro¬ 
ducer  gases  will  be  about  120. 

Mr.  Kupelweiser  observes  that  according  to  his  experience,  gas  in  good 
pi-oducers  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  results  in  open-hearth  furnaces, 
and  that  in  nearly  all  cases  such  furnaces  are  worked  more  economically 
with  ordinary  producer  gas  than  w-ith  water  gas.  At  the  same  time  he 
allows  that  for  some  purposes  water  gas  may  be  profitably  employed. 
For  melting  steel  intended  for  castings,  water  gas  is  very  suitable, 
because  the  high  tem|»erature  afforded  enables  the  workmen  to  have  the 
metal  so  fluid  that  it  runs  with  ea.se  into  casting  however  intricate. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  John  Head  stated  that  he.  had  made  a  calculation 
for  Dr.  Siemens,  based  on  the  figures  given  by  the  friends  of  water  gas, 
and  he  found  that  to  melt  two  tons  of  steel,  and  do  a  certain  amount  of 


other  work,  it  wouM  cost  188.  3d.  with  water  gas  and  only  lOs.  6d.  with 
producer  gas.  He  had  also  made  a  calculation  based  on  theoretical  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  the  value  of  water-gas  as  compared  with  producer  gas, 
and  he  had  found  that,  when  everything  was  taken  into  account,  water 
gas  was  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  totter  than  producer  gas,  or.  in- 
other  words,  100  tons  of  carton  converted  into  producer  gas  would  yield 
the  same  result  as  99^  tons  convert^  into  water  gas,  and  that  was  the 
only  advantage  he  could  find. 

Mr.  Wildy,  of  the  Leeds  Forge,  made  a  most  vigorous  attack  wi  Sir 
Lowthian  Bell’s  paper,  in  which  he  showed  that  highly  economical  results 
were  obtained  at  the  forge  by  the  use  of  water  gas  in  heating  furnaces,  as 
compared  with  furnaces  burning  solid  coal.  In  regard  to  the  comparison 
between  producer  ms  and  water  ^s  in  the  Mm-avian  Works,  he  quotto 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  Austrian  En^eers’  Society,  by  an  official 
engineer  of  the  Witkowitz  Works,  in  whicn  it  was  shown  that  water  ^pis 
was  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  open-hearth,  and  that,  when  using 
water  gas,  it  was  found  ttot  the  open-hearth  could  to  worked  at  about 
one-half  the  cost  involved  when  oruinary  producer  gas  was  used,,  even 
though,  for  equal  heat  involved,  the  cost  of  the  water  gas  stood  in  the 
proportion  of  1-77  to  1-72  for  producer  gas. 

M.  Kupelweiser,  the  director  of  the  establishment  at  Witkowitz,  whose 
practice  had  been  so  freely  discussed  by  Mr.  Wildy,  was  present  and 
took  the  side  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  in  condemning  water  gas.  He  said  it 
was  sometimes  said  that  skater  gas  might  to  made  out  of  anythihg  that 
contained  coal,  cinders,  ashes,  and  very  small  coal  that  would  otherwise 
to  thrown  away.  It  was  no  doubt  possible,  but  so  small  a  quantity 
would  to  made  out  of  the  mateiial,  and  so  large  a  plant  would  be  re¬ 
quired  that  it  would  never  answer  the  purpose.  He  could  assure  the 
members  that  large  quantities  of  steam  were  required  for  making  water 
gas.  He  had  no  desire  to  prevent  any  one  from  trying  water  gas,  but  he 
might  say  that  he  had  himself  tried  it,  and  he  should  to  glad  not  to  have 
done  so.  There  were,  however,  many  applications  of  water  gas  for  which 
it  might  to  very  valuable,  as  at  Essen,  for  welding  tubes  and  many  things 
of  that  sort.  ' 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dowson  said  that  in  practice  there  was  no  general  rule  as  to 
whether  solid  fuel  was  more  economical  than  gaseous  fuel.  In  some 
cases  it  was  totter  to  have  one,  and  in  some  cases  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  firing  a  steam  toiler  there  would  to  little  or  no  saving  in  heating  it  by 
means  of  gas,  and  there  would  probably  to  more  labor  in  removing  the 
clinker  from  the  gas  producer  than  from  the  toiler.  He  had  made  sev¬ 
eral  experiments  and  had  sought  information  in  various  countries,  and 
the  results  all  tended  in  the  same  direction. 

In  a  mill  in  the  north  of  Italy  there  M’ere  22  toilers,  four  of  which 
were  fired  by  means  of  gas  producers  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  boilers, 
the  appliances  all  being  of  the  newest  kind.  These  four  toilers  evaporated 
usually  7  to  7i  kilos,  or  water  to  1  kilo,  of  Scotch  coal.  The  other-boilers 
were  fired  in  the  usual  way,  but  with  Cardiff  coal,  and  with  this  10  kilos, 
of  water  were  evaporated  per  kilo,  of  coal. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  gas  engines,  the  higliest  economy  is 
obtained  by  converting  the  solid  fuel  into  gas.  He  could  speak  witli'the 
experience  of  engines  that  were  developing  an  aggregate  of  3,300  horse 
power,  and  the  general  result  was  a  fuel  consumption  of  only  atout  1* 
pound  per  indicate  horse  power  per  hour. 

Mr.  Loomis,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  said  that  prtoucer  gas  must  to  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  different  way  from  what  it  had  been  in  time  past.  It  must  to 
produced  under  pressure,  and  developed  under  pressure  into  a  holder, 
and  brought  to  the  furnace  under  pressure.  It  could  then  to  perfectly 
regulated  and  burnt  with  the  air  properly  as  it  should  to.  In  that  way 
producer  gas  could  to  made  to  do  vastly  more  work,  as  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  actual  experiment,  than  could  to  done  by  the  old  style  of  pass¬ 
ing  it  through  a  memens  furnace  with  chimney  draught.  By  actual 
demonstration  they  were  enabled  to  make  as  many  as  40,0()0  feet  of 
water  gas,  mixed  with  coal  gas,  from  one  ton  of  bituminous  dust  coal. 
This  mixed  gas  had  above  3,50  units  of  heat  to  the  foot,  which  was 
largely  in  excess  of  water  gas  made  from  anthracite  coal,  which  was 
about  290  units.  Made  from  bituminous  coal,  it  had  more  hydrogen  in  it 
and  some  marsh  gases,  which  increased  the  heat  units  to  that  extent. 
They  had  w-orks  in  America  that  had  been  running  two  years,  inking 
producer  gas  and  water  gas,  putting  one  in  one  holder  and  one  in  the 
other.  In  heating  furnaces  they  got  20  to  35  per  cent,  more  effective  use 
of  gas,  being  under  pressure  (about  two  inches)  in  an  ordinary  Siemens  fur¬ 
nace  than  they  could  when  using  ^  made  from  an  ordinary  Siemens  fur¬ 
nace.  The  gas  was  made  with  an  exhauster  instead  of  with  a  blower;  the  op¬ 
eration  was  entirely  reversed.  The  air  was  passed  down  through  the  coal.  The 
coal  being  hottest  at  the  bottom,  the  tar  and  everything  else  was  converted 
into  ga.s,  and  it  went  off  with  not  over  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and 
with  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter.  The  use  of  water  gas  for 
metallurgical  work  has  greatly  increased.  In  some  large  works  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  they  did  their  entire  foiling  with  w-ater  gas,  at  a  saving  of  30 
r  cent,  for  labor,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  for  coal.  At  the  wfitham 
atch  Works,  near  Boston,  they  were  running  their  entire  machinery 
with  water  gas. 

Mr.  Samson  Fox,  director  of  the  Leeds  Forge,  also  ranged  himself  in 
opposition  to  Sir  Lowrthian  Bell.  After  criticising  his  figures  of  cost  he 
came  to  the  open-hearth  question,  and  said  water  gas  succeeded  best 
where  they  had  a  fair  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  or  where  they  had  the 
power  to  mix  them — where  they  cotdd  put  in  their  producer  gas  by  a 
valve  arrangement  to  any  extent  they  chose.  There  were  reasons  why 
they  should  not  use  pure  water  gas.  If  they  did  they  would  at  many 
stages  of  their  work  fall  into  a  loss,  and  certainly  get  "on  towards  a  de¬ 
struction  of  some  parts  of  the  furnace, 

Mr.  Kupelweiser  entered  the  discussion  again,  explaining  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  with  water  gas,  and  in  concluding  said  he  believed  there  was  a  gi-eat 
loss  of  heat.  It  was  right  that  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  should  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  heat  produced  by  the  present  roundabout  way  of  making  water 
gas  involved  a  great  loss  of  calories.  But  there  were  many  cases,  even 
for  lighting  purposes,  gas  engines,  and  different  metallurgical  and  chem¬ 
ical  prtKjesses,  in  which  water  although  absolutely  and  relatively 
dearer  than  producer  gas,  mig’  ’■  be,  and  was,  used  with  advantage, 

Mr.  Frederick  Siemens,  who  was  called  on  by  the  president  as’  repre¬ 
senting  Germany,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  users  of  water  gas,  nke 
Mr.  Fox,  mixed  it  with  producer  gas,  said  he  did  not  see  any  advantage 
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in  making  too  gaaes  separately  to  be  afterward  mixed.  According  to  his 
experience,  water  gas  being  non-luminous,  could  never  be  used  alone  for 
large  furnaces,  because  the  luminosity  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
heat.ing  purposes  in  large  chambers. 

Mr-  Alexander  Pourcel.  who  was  called  on  to  represent  France, 
said  in  his  opinion  a  long  time  would  elapse  before  water  gas 
would  be  applied,  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  had  its  importance 
and  found  an  application  m  certain  works,  the  w'elding  of  boiler  dues,  for 
instance,  but  the  gas  was  dear.  With  regard  to  the  communication  by 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  he  believed  it  to  be  very  admirable,  as  it  possessed  an 
iinexceptionable  quality,  the  eloquence  of  figmres. 

Sir  Lowthian  Bell  made  a  reply  to  the  various  criticisms  on  his  paper, 
in  w’hich  he  promised  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to 

five  him  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  water  gas  plant  at  the  Lee^ 
brge  for  the  purpose  of  tinding  out  how  far  the  figures  and  data  present¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Fox  were  correct.  He  stated  that  some  six  years  ago  he  had 
seen  an  experimental  water  gas  apparatus  in  Germany.  He  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  simplicity,  and  he  lielieved  then,  and  continued  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  there  were  some  cases  in  which  water  gas  might  be  properly 
employed.  So  far  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox.  He  afterward  went  to  Es¬ 
sen  in  order  to  see  the  welding  of  the  corrugated  fiues  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  he 
was  struck  with  the  admirable  way  in  w’hich  the  work  was  performed. 
But  when  Mr.  Fox  claimed  a  complete  abandonment  of  all  solid  fuel, 
with  a  view  to  introduce  it  in  the  form  of  gas,  then  he  dissented  from  any 
such  view. 

The  president  closed  the  debate,  stating  that  the  discussion  had  been  a 
most  useful  one,  and  they  were  indebted  U)  Sir  Lou’thian  Bell  for  the 


case  twice  as  much  chimney  gas  was  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of 
fuel  than  in  the  former,  and  twice  as  much  heat  was  lost  in  this  way.* 

The  question  whether  gas  producers  were  better  worked  with  or 
without  the  introduction  of  steam  was  only  a  secondary  one  as  long  as 
the  proportion  of  water  in  the  former  case  did  not  exceed  that  which 
could  te  used  up  without  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  producer  below 
the  point  where  a  continuous  system  of  working  was  possible.  To  this 
class  belonged  the  Dowson,  the  Wilson,  and  the  Schilling  producer  and 
others,  which  he  classed  as  semi  water  gas  producers.  •  But  the  case  was 
quite  different  when  the  amount  of  steam  introduced  into  the  producer 
was  so  large  that  the  reaction  C  +  H,  O  ■=  CO  -f  H,  was  carried  out  to 
its  full' extent.  This  necessitated  a  di£K;ontinuous  system  of  working,  an 
alternation  between  “  blowing  hot  ”  and  blowing  cold,”  in  order  to  supply 
the  extraneous  heat  absorbed  in  the  reaction.  This  alteration  of  workmg 
produces,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very  rich  gas,  the  water  gas  proper,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  about  four  times  as  much  by  volmiie  of  a  somewhat  poor 
producer  gas. 

He  had  proved,  even  by  theoiy,  that  a  loss  of  heating  power  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  manufacture  of  water  gas,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  was  intr^uced  into  the  process  as  a  liquid,  and  left  it  (in  the 
chimney  gases)  in  the  state  of  vapor.  From  this  and  other  reasons  he 
felt  bound  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  exaggerations  representing 
water  gases  as  the  “  fuel  of  the  future,”  and  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that 
water  gas  would  be  very  useful  for  certain  purposes,  but  would  always 
retain  the  character  of  a  specialty,  and  would  certainly  not  supplant  the 
I  direct  burning  of  coal,  nor  producer  gas,  nor  even  coal  gas, 

C.  R.  Alder  Wright,  in  the  correspondence,  called  attention  to  a  difli- 
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jmper,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  great  interest  wliicli  bad  been  taken  in 
the  subject,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  but  by  the  world 
at  large.  Great  hopes  and  anticipations  had  been  held  out  by  those  who 
had  energetically  taken  up  the  question  of  the  development  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  water  gas.  They  had  learned,  at  any  rate,  that  wat“r  gas  was 
admitted  to  have  its  advantages  for  special  pur]X)6es.  They  had  learned 
from  their  American  friends  that  it  was  used  extensively  for  welding 
purposes,  and  for  heating  portions  of  steel  for  forging.  It  was  clear  that 
the  subject  would  come  up  for  further  discussion,  and  he  closed  by  mov¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  which  was  given  by  acclama¬ 
tion. 

In  correspondence  which  took  place  after  the  meeting.  Dr.  George 
Lunge,  of  Zfirich,  stated  that  for  common  heating  purposes,  especially 
for  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and  in  cases  where  the  process  ad¬ 
mitted  of  a  good*  utilization  of  the  heat  involved,  the  direct  use  of  coal, 
coke,  etc. ,.  was  to  be  preferred  to  any  form  of  gaseous  fuel,  excepting 
of  course  a  gift  of  nature  like  natural  gas.  This  applied  to  such  cases  as 
the  raising  of  steam,  the  evaporation  of  solutions,  and  so  on,  but  it 
applied  also  to  certain  high  temperature  operations,  such  as  the  smelting 
of  ores  in  blast  furnaces,  the  burning  of  bricks  and  lime  in  Hoffman  kilns 
and  the  like,  where  the  gases,  after  doing  their  proper  work,  were  made 
to  yield  up  a  great  portion  of  their  siiqilus  heat  in  a  preliminary  heating 
of  the  materials  introduced  into  the  process.  Where  this  was  not  the 
case,  but  where  on  the  contrary,  the  chimney  gases  left  the  apparatus  at 
a  high  temperature  (say  400  degrees  C,  and  lipwanl),  the  use  of  producer 
^18  was  frequently  preferable  to  the  direct  use  of  coal,  for  two  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons:  Firstly,  because  gaseous  fuel  permitted  more 
easily  than  solid  fuel  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  recuperation, 
and  therewith  the  attainment  of  high  temperatures;  secondly,  because 
gaseous  fuel  could  be  burned  with  but  little  above  the  theoretically  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  was  not  at  all  difilcult  to  burn  producer  gas 
insucn  a  way  that  the  chimney  gases  contained  19  per  cent,  of  volume  of 
carbon  dioxide,  while  it  could  not  be  called  bad  work  if  the  chimney 
gases  from  ordinary  fires  contained  half  as  njucb  00,:  but  in  the  latter 


culty  in  the  supply  of  water  gas  for  household  purposes,  etc.,  viz.,  that  in 
order  to  produce  it  sometlung  like  three  times  as  much  carbon  must  be 
converted  into  producer  gas  as  was  used  for  water  gas.  Hence  eitiier  the 

Kroduction  of  water  gas  for  town  supply  must  be  coupled  with  some  other 
ranch  of  industry  in  which  this  large  quantity  of  producer  gas  could  be 
utilized,  or  else  the  protlucer  gas  must  be  more  or  less  wasted,  and  the 
cost  of  water  gas  correspondingly  increased. 


THE  BALL-OBOSS  OOMPOUHI)  EHQIHE. 

The  Ball-Cross  compound  engines  ordered  by  the  Edison  Kec^c 
Illuminating  Company  of  Brooklyn  are  of  interest  because  of  their  being 
a  new  departure  in  central  station  work. 

The  Ball  Engine  Company  of  Erie,  Pa.,  designed  the  engines  herewith 
illustrated,  and  agreed  to  equip  the  station  with  13  engines  of  250  horse 
power  each,  which  should  be  guaranted  to  develop  power  on  a  consump- 
timi  of  24'75  pounds  of  water  per  horse  power  per  hour,  using  steam  at 
125  lbs.  pressure. 

It  was  thought  best  to  build  these  engines  in  the  form  of  a  double 
engine  rather  than  the  tandem  type  of  compoimd,  because  it  was  believed 
that  higher  rotative  speed  could  be  successfully  used  where  the  work  was 
distribute  over  two  sets  of  crank  pins  and  journals  of  smaller  sizes 
rather  than  with  the  use  of  a  single  set  of  bearings  of  larger  size,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tandem  engine  developing  the  combined  power  of  the 
double  compound. 

Tlie  cylinder  dimensions  selected  were  as  follows  :  high  pressure  cylin- 
^r,  diameter,  13  inches ;  stroke,  16  inches  ;  low  pressure  cylinder,  diam¬ 
eter,  25  inches ;  stroke,  16  inches. 

Four  engines  have  bwn  placed  on  foundations  and  put  into  service. 

The  indicator  cards  from  these  engines,  taken  under  varying  load  up  to 
325  H.  P.,  show  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  theoretic  cards  used  in  de¬ 
signing  the  engine. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  THE  RAILBOAD  ETHD. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

We  had  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  trimk  lines.  The  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
were  all  represented.  The  meeting  was  strictly  private,  and  all  present 
were  sworn  to  secrecy. 

The  first  question  discussed  was,  "What  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  our 
roads  paying  larger  dividends,  assuming  that  there  can  be  no  increase 
in  the  average  freight  or  passenger  tariffs  ?  The  unanimous  reply  was, 
we  have  to  pay  too  high  interest  on  our  bonded  debt.  Some  said  there  are 
secondary  causes,  such  as  too  steep  grades,  too  sharp  curves,  too  light 
rails,  too  weak  locomotives,  too  much  money  paid  to  freight  agents,  too 
much  advertising,  etc.,  but  all  said  if  they  could  get  the  interest  on 
their  bonds  down,  they  could,  with  the  saving  thereby  made,  spend  the 
needed  money  to  straighten  curves,  perfect  their  permanent  way  and 
improve  their  equipment,  by  which  they  could  transport  freight  cheaper, 
and  so  save  money  and  gradually  extinguish  their  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  second  question  was,  suppose  ^ain  that  no  increase  in  the  present 
average  freight  and  passenger  tariff  is  po^ible,  such  increase  being  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  what  would  be  the  result  if  all  the  railroads  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one  o>\Tiership,  a  syndicate  of  American  and  foreign  capitalists 
buying  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  each  of  the  roads,  and  a 
svndicate  of  banking  houses  purchasing  all  the  bonds  and  selling  them  to 
tlie  general  public  Avith  a  guarantee  of  both  interest  and  principal  ? 

This  question  stirred  up  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  answers  were 
generally  intricate  and  complex,  but  the  opinions  crystallized  into  the 
following : 

1.  If  the  guarantee  could  be  made  sure,  the  bonds  wmuld  increase  in 
price,  and  would  become  the  favorite  investment,  and  as  they  expired 
and  became  payable,  they  could  be  replaced  by  bonds  bearing  not  over 
three  per  cent,  interest,  enormously  decreasing  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
railroads. 

2.  If  public  opinion  or  law  did  not  compel  a  reduction  of  freight  rates 
the  money  saved  by  lowering  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  be  used  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  roadbeds  and  the  equipment,  making  a  still 
further  saving,  and  enabling  larger  dividends  to  be  paid. 

8.  The  roadS  being  under  one  ownership,  the  periodical  cutting  of  rates 
would  be  done  away  with,  free  passes,  big  commissions  to  freight  and 
ticket  agents,  expensive  advertising,  etc.,  would  disappear.  Also  economy 
in  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  could  be  effected  %  sending  all  freight 
by  the  route  on  which  it  could  be  carried  the  cheapest.  If  a  certain  class 
of  freight|could  be  carried  by  one  road  from  ChicJigo  to  New  York  for  half 
a  cent  a  ton-mile,  while  by  another  it  would  cost  only  four-tenths  of  a 
cent,  it  would  be  carried  by  the  latter. 

4.  The  third  question  was,  what  is  the  chief  reason  that  we  have  to  pay 
such  high  interest  on  our  bonds  as  compared  with  the  average  dividend 
from  other  investments  of  capital,  such  as  from  government  bonds  and 
bonds  of  cities?  New  York  City  can  borrow  money  for  2^  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est.  Why  cannot  we  do  the  same. 

The  unanimous  answer  was  because  government  and  city  bonds  are 
considered  safer  than  railroad  bonds.  They  are  guaranteed  by  the  whole 
credit  of  the  country,  and  their  financial  stability  can  always  be  assured, 
for  the  payment  of  them  is  based  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  which  is  practically  imlimited.  Our  bonds,  while  considered  re¬ 
markably  safe,  are  subject  to  the  possibility  of  our  revenues  being  re¬ 
duced  by  competition  of  new  roads,  by  granger  legislation,  by  shortage 
in  crops,  or  by  depressions  in  general  business. 

Then  one  of  the  presidents  made  a  speech  in  w’hich  he  said  :  Lack  of 
confidence  by  the  investing  public  is  the  chief  reason  why  we  have  to 
pay  such  high  interest  on  our  bonded  debt,  but  such  lack  of  confidence 
should  no  longer  exist.  Ckimpetition  against  the  trunk  fines  need  no  j 
longer  be  feared.  The  lessons  of  the  West  Shore,  the  Nickel  Plate  and 
the  South  Pennsylvania  railroads  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  until  the 
business  of  the  country  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  new-  roads  will 
be  demanded.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  any  trunk  fine  will  default  the 
interest  on  its  bonds,  unless  a  general  shortage  in  crops,  followed  by  a 
great  business  depression,  should  take  place,  and  if  that  should  happen 
an  increase  of  business  would  take  place  the  next  year  or  two  which 
would  enable  the  defaulted  interest  to  be  paid.  But  mere  statements  of 
these  facts  to  investors  will  not  give  them  confidence.  What  they  ask  for 
is  a  guarantee,  or  an  insurance  of  some  kind.  We  have  often  seen  the 
effect  when  one  company  guarantees  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  another, 
and  we  are  familiar  with  the  great  decrease  in  interest  paid  on  mort¬ 
gages  on  W  estern  lands  which  has  been  caused  by  the  mortgage  invest¬ 
ment  and  trust  companies  which  guarantee  the  payment  of  these  mort¬ 
gages.  These  loan  and  trust  companies  are  enabled  to  make  these 
guarantees  by  spreading  their  risks  over  many  parcels  of  property,  so 
that  if  one  mortgagor  fails  the  loss  is  not  greatly  felt  by  a  strong  com¬ 
pany  which  owns  hundreds  of  mortgages  that  are  good.  These  com- 
])anies  insure  the  mortgage  holder  just  as  an  insurance  company  insures 
against  loss  by  fire. 

What  the  railroads  need  to  induce  bondholderss  to  be  content  with  lower 
rates  of  interest  is  a  Railroad  Investment  Insurance  Company,  strong 
enough  to  guarantee  the  interest  and  principal  of  such  securities  as  it 
deals  in. 

The  first  effect  of  the  annoimcement  of  the  existence  of  such  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  would  be  an  immediate  rise  in  the  market  price  of  all  out¬ 
standing  railroad  bonds  which  were  likely  to  be  insured  by  the  company. 
This  would  benefit  only  the  present  holders  of  these  bonds,  and  wouM  not 
help  the  railroad  company  as  far  as  these  bonds  are  concerned.  It  would 
have  to  pay  the  same  interest  on  them  as  before,  until  they  matured  and 
could  be  extinguished.  There  would  be  an  “unearned  increment”  of 
value,  which  would  accrue  to  the  holders  without  any  action  on  their 
part.  I  now  propose  a  plan  by  which  this  unearned  increment  shall  not 
accrue  entirely  to  these  “  innocent  holders,”  but  shall  be  shared  by  the 
insurance  company  and  by  the  railroads. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  this  insurance  company,  I  have 
secured  for  myself  and  a  syndicate  of  bankers  with  whom  I  am  connected, 
options  to  purchase,  during  the  next  days,  bonds  of  twenty  of  our  strongest 


railroad  companies,  l)earing  5,  6  and  7  per  cent,  interest,  at  their  present 
prices  in  the  open  market,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000,  the  amount  being 
a  uniform  percentage  of  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  each  railroad. 

I  now  propose  the  formation  of  an  insurance  company,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $100,000,000.  Each  of  the  twenty  i-ailroads  is  to  liave  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  subscribing  to  the  stock  of  the  insurance  company  at  par,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  its  own  bonded  indebtedness.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stock  will  be  subscribed  for  by  the  syndicate  of  bankers. 
As  soon  as  the  subscriptions  are  paid  in  the  company  will  buy  the 
$100,000,000  of  bonds  on  which  I  have  the  option,  and  the  fact  being  made 
public,  the  market  price  of  these  bonds  will  increase  at  once,  the  “  un¬ 
earned  increment  ”  of  the  $100,000,000  worth  accruing  to  the  company 
and  to  the  railroad  companies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  The  company  is  now  ready  to  begin 
the  business  of  insurance.  The  twenty  railroad  companies  that  own  stock 
in  the  insurance  company  to  the  extent  of  5  i)er  cent,  of  their  present 
bonded  indebtedness,  may  now  issue  their  own  Iwnds  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  their  indebtedness,  these  bonds  to  mature  in  fifty 

Krs,  but  to  be  redeemable  at  par  any  tiTiie  after  twenty  years,  and  to 
r  34  per  cent,  interest.  The  insurance  company  will  guarantee  the 
principal  and  interest  on  these  bonds,  and  will  act  as  brokers  to  offer  them 
to  the  investing  public,  receiving  a  slight  jiercentage  for  their  services. 
They  wdll  be  offered  to  the  public  only  in  blocks  of  twenty  bonds,  or  one 
bond  for  each  company  issuing,  so  as  to  distribute  the  risk  of  the  failure 
of  any  one  company  as  widely  as  possible  amciig  the  investing  public. 
Thus  a  man  investing  $1,000  in  these  guaranteed  bonds  would  receive  one 
fifty-dollar  bond  of  each  of  twenty  railroad  companies,  and  his  own  risk, 
due  to  the  failure  of  any  one  railroad,  would  thereby  be  lessened,  besides 
having  the  whole  risk  insured  in  a  strong  com]iany. 

Thera  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  Iwnds 
could  be  floated  at  par,  since  government  and  good  city  bonds  pay  less 
than  three  per  cent,  interest  on  the  investment.  Such  railroad  bonds 
would  cease  to  be  the  football  of  speculation  and  would  be  held  as  an 
investment  by  banks,  trust  companies,  etc.,  and  used  as  collateral  for  call 
loans.  There  is  great  need  for  just  su(4i  bonds,  now  that  government 
bonds  are  becoming  scarce. 

When  these  bonds  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  insurance  company 
can  continue  business  by  taking  other  selected  risks  from  sound  com- 

Eanies,  enabling  them  to  replace  their  present  issues  of  bonds  by  others 
earing  lower  interest.  As  it  could  sell  at  a  high  premium  the  one 
hundred  millions  of  high  interest  l)onds  which  it  purchased  when  it 
began  business,  it  could  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  the  stocks  of  the  several 
railroads  whose  bonds  it  has  guaranteed,  and  in  a  short  time  hold  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  owmembip  in  these  companies  that  it  would  be  in  a 
position  to  forbid  rate-cutting  and  other  evils  of  management.  All  the 
good  results  which  would  ensue  from  a  consolidation  of  ownership  of  the 
roads  could  be  effected  without  anv  actual  consolidation ,  and  without 
rendering  the  company  or  the  railroads  obnoxious  to  the  anti-trust 
legislatures.  The  railroads  would  be  stockholders  in  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  the  officers  of  the  railroad  companies  would  be  its  officers,  and  it 
would  own  stock  in  the  railroad  companies. 

What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  general  pubhc,  the  patrons  of  the 
railroads,  and  the  consumers  who  use  the  goo<is  transported  by  them  ? 
No  evil  effect,  certainly,  for  public  opinion,  as  expressed  through  the 
national  and  State  legislatures,  would  prevent  by  law  any  unreasonable 
increase  of  rates.  That  great  portion  of  the  public,  moreover,  who  have 
a  little  money  to  invest  would  be  the  owners  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of 
the  railroad  companies,  and  the  savings  banks  in  which  millions  deposit 
their  small  surplus  earnings  would  also  hold  these  stocks  and  bonds  as 
part  of  their  investment.  A  great  good  would  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  being  able  to  borrow  money  at  lower  rates  would  be  enabled 
to  perfect  their  equipment  and  give  better  service  to  the  public  than  they 
now  do.  No  public  interest  of  any  kind  would  be  harmed,  and  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  antagonistic  legislation. 

Such  an  effect  did  the  speech  of  the  president  have,  that  two  commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  at  once,  one  to  iKufect  the  financial  scheme,  and 
one  to  study  the  legal  bearings  of  the  matter,  so  that  the  organization 
could  be  effected  in  a  strictly  legal  manner.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Then  I  awoke,  and  behold 
it  was  all  a  dream. 


THE  BANKET  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  WITWATERSRAND. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  J.  S-  Curtis,  M.  £. 

The  Witwatemrand  (White  Water  Ridge)  gold  fields  are  situated  south 
of  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Trans^  aal,  or  South  African  Republic,  as  it 
is  now  called.  Johannesburg,  the  principal  town  of  the  district,  with  a 
population  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
souls,  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  fields,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Pretoria.  The  growth  of 
this  place  has  been  something  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  mining  camps. 
It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  mushroom  town,  although  its  existence  dates 
but  three  years  back,  as  most  of  the  houses  are  solidly  built  of  brick,  some 
of  them  being  three  stories  high.  It  contains  many  fine  residences,  and 
its  suburbs  are  already  springing  into  prominence.  The  climate  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  foothills  of  California,  though  snow  rarely 
falls  and  the  rainy  season  is  mostly  during  the  summer  months,  from  De¬ 
cember  to  April 

The  Rand  is  a  low  range  of  hills,  which  runs  nearly  east  and  v  est  ei  d 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  an  irregular  basin,  the  east  iual  west 
axis  of  which  is  probably  70  or  80  miles  long,  the  north  and  south  ere 
being  about  30  miles.  The  southeastern  edge  of  this  basin  is  formed  b.\ 
the  Heidelberg  range,  but  the  southern  and  southwestern  boundaries  of 
the  synclinal  are  not  so  well  defined. 

The  formation  consists  of  beds  of  quartzite,  sandstone,  conglomerate 
and  occasionally  shale,  which  dip  toward  the  center  of  the  basin,  the 
angle  of  inclination  being  in  general  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
strata  from  the  inclosing  ranges  of  hills.  No  fossils,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  been  found  in  ^ese  beds.  The  Rand  is  a  well  defined  ridge 
throughout  a  distance  of  30  miles  or  more,  varying  in  elevation  from 
4,500  to  6,500  feet.  On  its  northern  side  there  is  a  large  mass  of  green¬ 
stone,  dikes  from  which  penetrate  the  hills  and  almost  always  cause  the 
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metamorphoeis  of  the  sandstone  into  quartzite.  These  dikes  are  intrusive 
usually,  following  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  formation,  but  occasionally 
they  fill  cross  fissures  ana  fault  the  reefs.  They  outcrop  in  many  places 
in  the  basin  as  well  as  in  the  Heidelberg  Range.  This  greenstone  is  most 
probably  diorite,  and  to  its  eruption  the  uplifting  of  the  Rand  is  not  only 
attributeble,  but  I  also  believe  that  the  solfataric  action  incident  to  its 
outburst  has  caused  the  formation  of  the  gold  deposits.  Except  where 
there  are  hills  in  the  basin  the  formations  are  covered  with  soil  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  showing,  as*  Mr.  Charles  J.  Alford,  F.  G.  S.,  has  stated, 
that  the  erosion  has  been  very  considerable.  On  the  north  of  the  Rand, 
between  it  and  Pretoria,  there  are  beds  of  limestone  which  overlie  granite. 
These  are  presumably  Silurian,  though  I  have  not  heard  of  any  fossils 
having  been  found  in  them  nor  of  any  paleontologist  who  has  examined 
them.  Within  the  basin  coal  is  found  lying  above  the  gold  bearing 
formation.  The  coal  is  a  semi-anthrapite,  carrying  very  little  bituminous 
matter  and  considerable  sulphur.  In  many  instances  it  gives  over  30 
per  cent,  ash,  and,  though  available  for  fuel,  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  good 
quality. 

I'he  most  interesting  features  of  the  district  are  the  conglomerate  beds, 
interstratified  in  sandstone  and  quartzite,  and  the  gold  ores  accompany¬ 
ing  them.  The  term  banket  is  a  Dutch  word  which  signifies  almond  taffy, 
and  it  well  describe  the  texture  and  appearance  of  the  rock.  It  consists 
of  a  mass  of  waterworn  quartz  peboles  cemented  together  by  quartz 
sand,  argillaceous  matter,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  Magnetite  is 
often  present,  and  the  matrix  is  frequently  porous,  sometimes  containing 
breccia  as  w’ell  as  pebbles,  and  is  more  or  less  friable.  This  is  the  general 


the  diorite  and  the  banket  indicates  a  strong  solfataric  action  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  or  subsequent  to  the  eruption  of  that  rock.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  pvrite  in  the  diorite  came  from  one  source  and  that  in  the  banket 
from  another,  or  that  this  mineral  was  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the 
pebbles.  If  it  had  been  there  would  have  oeen  pebbles  of  pvrite.  Crys¬ 
tallized  quartz  and  other  crystallized  minerals  are  foimd  in  the  conglom¬ 
erate,  and  they  are  unquestionably  of  subse<iuent  origin.  All  the  banket 
reefs  do  not  car^  gold,  but  most  of  the  ferruginous  junket  reefs  do  carry 
gold,  and  there  is  no  banket  reef  bearing  any  gold  which  does  not  carry  a 
considerable  quantity  of  iron  in  one  form  or  another.  There  is  evidently 
even  in  these  reefs  a  close  connection  betw’een  the  iron  and  the  gold.  The 
occurrence  of  magnetite  with  the  auriferous  material  is  another  charac¬ 
teristic  which  increases  the  resemblance  of  these  deposits  to  the  ordinary 
quartz  veins.  The  fact  that  the  gold  is  found  in  the  banket,  and  not  in 
the  sandstone,  can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner:  The  con¬ 
glomerate  beds  were  naturally  more  porous  and  open  than  the  sandstone, 
and,  after  the  upheaval,  gave  easier  access  to  the  solutions  and  vapors 
generated  by  the  diorite  eruption. 

A  description  of  the  numerous  reefs  foimd  throughout  the  Witwaters- 
rand  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  hitherto  produced  here  has  been 
taken  from  the  main  reef  series,  which  has  been  opened  for  a  distance  of 
over  thirty  miles.  Among  other  reefs  which  are  being  worked  by  various 
companies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rand,  are  the  Yellow,  Sunday,  Kim¬ 
berly,  Black,  Botha,  Zuurbult,  Chimes,  the  Du  Preez  reef  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Rand,  and  the  Nigel  in  the  Heidelberg  Range. 


The  Clyde  Tunnel. 


character  of  the  deposits  within  the  sphere  of  the  oxidizing  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  the  water  level  and  sometimes  above  it  the  nature 
of  the  banket  changes,  the  color  becomes  a  bluish  or  a  greenish  gray,  the 
limonite  and  the  magnetite  are  replaced  by  pyrite,  and  the  texture  of  the 
mass  grows  more  compact  and  uniform,  so  that  when  broken  the  pebbles 
are  fractured  and  the  faces  presented  to  view  are  more  even.  The  peb¬ 
bles  in  the  different  series  of  reefs  vary  in  size  and  composition,  and  the 
material  of  the  matrix  is  not  always  the  same,  so  that  it  is  often  possible 
by  careful  examination,  to  determine  from  which  reef  or  series  a 
particular  hand  specimen  was  derived.  For  instance,  the  main  reef 
series  can  be  easily  recognized  from  the  nature  of  its  pebbles  and  matrix. 
The  pebbles  of  any  of  the  bankets  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  goose  egg, 
and  are  usually  much  smaller.  They  are  of  various  colors,  white,  gray, 
brown  and  black  being  the  most  common.  The  same  banket  often  con¬ 
tains  as  many  as  six  different  kinds.  Sandstone  pebbles  are  occasionally 
found,  but  the  conglomerates  containing  them  seem  to  be  of  later  origin 
than  those  containing  quartz  pebbles  alone. 

Although  gold  has  been  known  for  some  time  to  exist  in  the  con¬ 
glomerate  beds  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  has  been  said  by 
Australians  that  they  have  banket  reefs  on  their  continent,  it  appears  to 
me  that  gold  deposits  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  new  in  mining 
geology. 

In  March,  1887,  in  company  with  Mr.  Gardner  F.  Williams,  M.  E. .  I 
first  visited  the  Rand.  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  in  the  district 
before,  stated  that  the  gold  was  not  alluvial,  but  was  quartz  gold,  and 
deposited  after  the  upheaval.  Since  that  time  I  have  resided  near 
Johannesburg,  and  having  often  had  occasion  to  examine  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reefs,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  of  their  characteris¬ 
tics  they  closely  resemble  lodes.  The  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this 
opinion  are  as  follows : 

The  gold  is  more  or  less  crystallized  and  not  waterworn,  as  can  be  seen 
when  it  is  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  presence  of  pyrite  in 
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There  are  now  over  two  hundred  companies  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
this  district,  with  more  to  come  in  all  probability.  The  history  of  the 
place  has  h^n  bad  mining  in  most  inst^ces  and  over  speculation,  but 
the  merit  of  the  fields  in  general  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  the  great  area 
throughout  which  gold  is  found  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  min¬ 
ing  industry.  The  present  wants  of  the  district  are  more  foresight 
and  economy  in  management,  and  railroads.  Time  will  probably  bring 
these.  _ 


THE  CLIDE  TUBHEL. 


In  the  last  session  of  the  British  Parliament  power  was  granted  to  a 
private  company  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  the  river  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
to  provide  what  has  for  many  years  been  desired  by  the  citizens — a  means 
of  taking  vehicles  across  the  river  between  the  north  and  south  parts  of 
the  central  part  of  industrial  Glasgow.  The  contract  for  making  the  tun¬ 
nel  has  now  b^n  let  to  Hugh  Kennedy  &  Sons  of  Partick,  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  such  undertakings.  They  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  a  tunnel  under  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  several  years  ago  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  branch  line  of  the  North  British  Railway  to  Dumbarton¬ 
shire,  and  they  also  constructed  the  greater  part  of  the  Greenock  and 
Gourock  Railway,  in  which  there  was  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  and  a  third 
long. 

For  the  following  description  of  the  work  we  are  indebted  to  our  con- 
tenux)rary,  Engineering,  and  to  Fire  ayid  Water,  for  the  plan. 

The  river  tunnel  is  to  be  situated  at  Finnieston,  about  the  middle  of 
the  harbor,  and  a  point  most  convenient  for  the  traffic  to  the  engineering 
worlm  in  the  Anderston  and  Fmnieston  district,  and  also  in  connection 
with  the  Queen’s  Dock  and  the  New  Cessnock  docks  now  being  con¬ 
struct^.  Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  meeting  the  traflSc,  which 
at  present  has  to  go  by  the  bridges,  a  mile  further  up  the  river;  amongst 
the  suggested  schemes  being  high-level  bridges,  with  roads  on  gradients, 
hydraulic  hoists  and  spiral  railways,  semi-high  level  bridges,  with  swing¬ 
ing  girders,  swing  bridges,  etc.  The  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  the 
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swing  bridge  was,  of  course,  the  interruption  of  traffic  either  on  the 
river  or  on  the  bridge  when  open,  wliile  the  liigh-level  bridges  were  con- 
denmed  because  of  the  length  of  the  approaches. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Wilson,  civil  engineers,  of 
Glasgow,  and  adopted  by  Parliament,  has  many  points  of  advantage.  Of 
the  scheme  we  give  several  illustrations,  which  practically  explain 
themselves. 

With  three  tunnels  the  vehicular  traffic  going  south  will  have  a 
separate  subterranean  passage,  and  there  will  also  be  one  for  the  traffic 
going  north,  while  the  central  tunnel  is  for  passengers  onlj.  There  will  be 
onlv  two  feet  between  the  tunnels.  The  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  tunnel 
under  the  river,  built  in  cast-iron  segments,  will  be  16  feet:  that  under  the 
quays,  where  there  is  boulder  clay,  will  be  built  of  brick  arching  and  l)e 
18  feet  in  diameter.  At  their  highest  points  the  tunnels  are  to  15  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  thus  leaving  ample  room  for  future  dredging 
operations,  and  35  feet  anti  46  feet  resi)ectively  below  low  and  high  water 
levels.  The  shaft  on  the  north  side  will  be  abtiut  406  feet  west  of  Fin- 
nieston  street,  and  180  feet  from  the  quay  wall,  while  the  shaft  on  the 
south  side  adjoins  the  Govan  road,  and  is  about  125  feet  from  the  quav 
wall.  As  the  river  is  415  feet  wide,  the  length  of  the  tunnel  from  shaft 
to  shaft  is  720  feet. 

Both  shafts  will  be  round,  and  80  feet  in  diameter.  The  shaft  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  will  be  72  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  that  on  the  south 
side  75  feet  6  inches  deep. 

Operations  are  to  be  started  at  once  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Bormgs  have  proved  that  at  a  depth  of  45  feet  boulder  clay  is  met,  which 
continues  till  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  reached,  where  again  rock  is 
found.  The  boulder  clay  will  enable  the  contractor  to  start  his  tunneling 
northwards  with  the  surety  that  he  will  be  free  from  water  for  a  good 
distance.  The  shaft  is  to  be  formed  of  an  outer  and  inner  ring  of  cast-iron 
segments  f»f  plates  measuring  4  feet  long  by  2  feet,  and  of  4-inch  metal, 
with  3-inch  flanges  bolted  together.  The  surface  ha^ung  b^n  made  per¬ 
fectly  level,  the  two  rings  forming  the  first  segment  will  bf  placed  in 
position,  and  the  4  feet  between  the  rings  filled  with  concrete.  To  the 
bottom  of  the  segment  will  be  fittetl  a  cutting  edge  of  p  section. 

The  excavation  of  the  material  occupying  the  si>ace  inside  the  segment 
will  cause  it,  of  its  own  weight,  to  sink,  and  segments  will  be  added  as 
the  cylinder  sinks  down.  When  this  cylinder  reaches  a  depth  of  27  feet, 
the  bolting  on  of  additional  segments  will  lx*  discon tinue<l,  but  the  cylinder 
will  still  be  sunk  until  the  Iwulder  clay  is  reached,  at  a  depth  of  45  feet. 
From  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  when  in  its  final  position,  to  the  surface 
level — 18  feet — the  wall  of  the  shaft  is  to  be  ordinary  brickwork  in 
cement,  while  the  bottom  part  of  the  shaft  is  also  to  be  walltnl  ^\^th  brick 
as  there  the  boulder  clay  does  not  require  the  cast  iron  segments.  At  its 
final  depth  of  75  feet  the  walls  will  have  r<K-k  for  their  foundation,  and 
the  flooring  will  be  of  concrete. 

The  shaft  on  the  south  side  having  been  completed  in  the  m.inner 
d^ribed,  the  tunneling  will  be  started  in  a  northern  direction.  For  a 
distance  of  at  least  100  feet  the  material  is  boulder  clay,  with  the  Mavis- 
bank  Quay  on  the  surface.  This  part  will  lie  constructed  on  a  concrete 
invert  flooring,  with  circular  brick  lining  two  feet  thick  (five  rings),  the 
diameter  being  18  feet.  The  remaining  part  of  the  tunneling  is  of  iron 
segments  one  inch  thick,  measuring  four  feet  long  and  18  inches  broad, 
with  flanges  one  and  one-half  inches  by  six  inches  deep,  strengthened  by 
stiffeners  twelve  inches  apart.  Between  the  segments  there  is  a  space, 
three  eighths  of  an  inch,  for  wedging  up  with  soft  wood,  so  as  to  make  it 
water-tight.  This  system  of  wedging  up  iron  segments  has  been  largelj' 
adopted  in  the  north  of  England  under  great  pressures,  sometimes  as 
much  as  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  Clyde  tunnel 
the  pressure  is  not  ex])ected  to  be  more  than  25  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

i  lie  method  of  piwedure  in  constructing  the  tunnel  under  the  river 
will  be  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Greathead  in  connection 
i^dth  the  Southwark  subway.  In  the  case  of  the  Clyde  tunnel 
a  gootl  start  will  lie  got  from  the  18-foot  brick  timnel  already 
described.  The  boulder  clay,  it  is  thought,  reaches  to  half  way 
across  the  river  Clyde,  and  until  the  wet  sand  is  met  with  no 
air  pressure  will  be  used.  The  work  will  proceed  in  18-inch  lengths.  The 
contractor,  too,  will  proliably  manage  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  material  through  an  air  lock,  a  tedious  process.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  lengths  the  material  will  be  taken  through  the  air  chamber,  but 
after  that  the  contractors  will  probably  adopt  the  system  of  stowing  the 
material  along  the  insides  of  the  tunnel,  leaving  only  a  centre  passage  for 
working  oj>erations.  The  material  can  then  be  taken  out  after  the  tunnel 
is  completed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  material  is  wholly  wet 
sand,  and  the  cast-iron  segments  will  form  the  tunnel  to  the  shaft. 

The  shaft  on  the  Finnieston  (the  north)  side  of  the  river  will  be  foimded 
80  feet  below  the  surface  level.  Tlie  process  to  be  adopted  will  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  south  shaft,  but  heavy  pumping  will  be 
required  to  keep  the  material  clear  of  water  while  the  excavations  are 
being  made.  Cast-iron  segments  similar  in  construction  will  be  sunk  the 
whole  depth,  but  for  18  feet  above  the  segments  the  wall  of  the  shaft  is 
formed  of  brickwork.  The  foundation  of  the  shaft  is  to  lie  composed  of 
concrete,  eight  feet  thick  in  the  centre  and  thinning  to  four  feet  at  the 
sides. 

The  segments  on  the  inside  of  each  shaft  will  have  their  flanges  turned 
inward,  except  where  the  timnels  are  intended  to  enter  the  shaft.  At 
these  points  the  flanges  are  turned  outward  in  the  ease  of  the  mner  ring 
of  the  segments,  so  that  the  bolts  will  be  exposed  and  the  segments  easily 
removed  for  the  bolting  of  the  tunnel  to  the  side  of  the  shaft.  When 
this  is  being  done  a  cast  iron  round  air-tight  cover  will  be  bolted  over  the 
place  where  the  junction  is  to  be  made.  This  will  allow  the  connection  to 
l)e  made  under  air  pressure,  which  is  necessary,  as  the  material  is  wet 
sand.  The  round  cover  can  only  be  removed  when  the  connection  is 
finished  and  bolted. 

The  center  tunnel,  which  is  designed  for  passenger  traffic  only,  is  to  be 
formed  of  iron  segments  from  shaft  to  shaft.  The  gradients  of  one  in 
three  at  the  ends  will  have  flat  stairs,  and  from  the  landing,  which  will 
take  up  the  inner  half  of  each  shaft,  there  will  be  stairs  to  the  street  level, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  hoists,  against  which  there  seems  a  pre¬ 
judice  in  the  public  mind  m  Scotland. 

The  outer  half  of  each  shaft  is  to  be  fitted  with  six  hydraulic  hoists  for 
vehicles.  The  two  center  hoists  are  to  take  ten  tons  each,  and  will  be 


worked  on  the  balanced  principle.  Of  the  other  four  lifts,  two  will  be 
capable  of  raising  seven  tons  each,  and  the  other  two  five  tons  each. 
These  will  be  worked  independently  of  each  other.  The  hoists  on  one  side 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  tunnel  for  traffic  going  northward, 
and  the  other  two  for  the  southward  traffic.  In  this  way  the  possibilities 
of  the  hoist  not  being  in  position  for  use  when  required  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


POLLOK’S  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURE  GOLD  OHLORINATIOH  PROCESS. 

We  have  already  made  reference  to  the  process  of  treatment  of  gold 
ores  by  I'hlorination  under  hydraulic  pressure  introduced  by  Mr.  J  .  Holms 
Pollok,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  we  are  indebted  now  to  our  London 
contemporary  Engineering  for  the  following  description  and  illustration 
of  the  apparatus:  • 

The  ore  to  be  treated  is  first  crushed  to  about  the  fineness  of  sand, 
preferably  by  rollers  to  avoid  as  far  as  possibe  the  presence  of 
much  fine  d*u.st.  It  is  then,  when  necessary,  roasted  at  a  dull  red 
heat  for  about  six  hours,  which  removes  the  sulphur  and  raiders 
the  ore  porous  or  spongelike.  If  much  sulphur  is  present  the 
roasting  takes  somewhat  longer,- and  if  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  are 
present,  about  5  jier  cent,  of  salt  must  be  added,  so  as  to  chlorinate  these 
metals  in  the  furnace  and  prevent  them  consuming  the  chlorine  in  the 
subsequent  operations.  After  roasting,  the  ore  is  raked  from  the 
furnaces  and  allowed  to  partially  cool  :  it  is  then  placed  in 
the  chlorinating  cylinders  in  charges  of  about  one  ton 
of  ore  at  a  time,  together  with  30  pounds  of  bleaching 
powder  and  40  jiounds  of  nitre  cake,  or  about  per  cent,  of  bleaching 
powder  and  2  per  cent,  of  nitre  cake.  So  soon  as  the  ore  and  reagents 
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are  placed  in  the  cylinder  the  cover  is  screwed  over  the  charging  dcor  and 
the  valve  on  the  hydraulic  pipe  opened,  when  the  water  is  forced  in  to  a 
pressure  of  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch.  Considerable  advantage  is 
gained  by  allowing  the  air  initially  present  in  the  cylinder  to  escape  dur¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  the  water  as  it  acts  detrimentally  in  wasting  chlorine. 
This  may  easily  be  done  by  opening  the  cock,  afterward  used  for  blowing 
off  the  excess  of  chlorii;e,  and  closing  it  as  soon  as  the  air  has  escaped  and 
the  cylinder  is  full  of  water.  The  cylinder  is  then  revolved  for  one  hour, 
when  the  nitre  cake  reacts  with  the  bleaching  powder,  liberating  chlorine 
gas,  and  as  there  is  no  air  in  the  machine  the  whole  of  the  chlorine 
passes  into  solution  and  the  liigh  and  steadily  applied  pressure  drives  this 
strong  chlorinating  liquid  into  the  pores  of  the  ore  so  that  the  gold  con¬ 
tained  is  rapidly  and  completely  converted  into  the  chloride  and  dissolved 
in  water,  The'cylinder  sits  on  four  friction  wheels  and  is  revolved  by  a 
shaft  passing  through  two  of  these;  the  hydraulic  pipe  passes  through  the 
centre  of  one  end  of  the  machine  and  is  connected  to  the  machine  by  a 
packing  box,  which,  while  it  keeps  the  pipe  perfectly  tight,  leaves  the 
machine  free  to  revolve.  By  this  means  the  pressure  of  100  poiunds  ^r 
square  inch  is  maintain^  throughout  the  whole  operation.  Im¬ 
mediately  beyond  the  packing  box  is  placed  an  automatic 
rubber  valve,'  which  admits  water  under  pressure  but  prevents 
any  ore  or  chlorine  solution  from  finding  its  way  back  into  the 
pipe  from  the  accumulator.  After  the  chlorination  is  over 
the  cylinder  is  stcmped  revolving,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  blown 
off  by  connecting  a  flexible  pipe  to  a  stop-cock  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
The  cover  is  then  removed  from  the  charging  door  and  the  ore  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  gold  run  into  a  filter.  The  liquor  is  then  pumped  out  of  the  filter 
into  precipitating  tanks,  where  the  ^Id  is  thrown  down  by  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  (Id  per  cent.)  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  or,  if  preferred,  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  running  the  solution  through  a  bed  of  charcoal,  the  char¬ 
coal  being  afterward  burned.  The  gold  is  then  collected  and  fused  into 
bars.  Coarse  gold  when  present  is  obtained  by  running  the  refuse  from 
the  chlorinator  over  amalgamated  copper  plates. 

The  cost  of  treatment  in  England  is  estimated  at  $1.50  a  ton,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  96  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  is  saved. 
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The  Pearce  Process  for  Separatii^  Silver  from  Oopper  Ores  and 
Mattes. — This  process  of  separating  silver  from  ores  or  mattes  contain¬ 
ing  base  metals  consists  in  mixing  with  the  finely-pulverized  ore  or 
mattes  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  sodium  or  potassium  equal  to  two  per 
cent. ,  then  roasting  the  mixture,  and  finally  leaching  out  by  hot  water  to 
obtain  the  sulphate  of  silver. 

Pig  Iron  Production  of  Germany. — According  to  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  German  Iron  and  Steel  Alanufacturers’  Association,  the  pig 
iron  j)roduction  of  the  German  Empire  and  Luxemburg  in  Dwember 
amounted  to  391,523  tons,  made  up  of  puddled  pig  and  spiegel  iron  184,379 
tons,  Bessemer  pig  33,788  tons,  Thomas  pig  124,386  tons  and  foundry  pig 
48,970  tons.  In  December,  1888,  the  production  was  354,866  tons,  in 
November,  1889,  389,116  tons.  The  tc#al  pig  iron  production  in  1889  was 
4,387,505  tons,  against  4,229.484  tons  in  1888. — Kunlows. 

The  Bottom  of  a  Well  Seventeen  Hundred  Feet  Deep  Photo¬ 
graphed. — Luther  H.  Leber,  of  Oil  City,  made  his  experiment  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  bottom  of  an  oi>  well  at  Warren  last  week.  The  instrument 
was  let  down  a  distance  of  1,700  feet.  The  moment  it  touched  the  bottom 
a  bright  flash  lit  up  the  cavity,  and  a  perfect  picture  of  the  hole  was 
impressed  on  the  negative.  It  revealed,  as  the  effect  of  the  explosive 
shuck,  a  cavity  14  feet  broad  and  seven  feet  below  sand.  Rock,  sand, 
pebbles  and  minute  objects  were  distinctly  revealed  upon  the  plate.  This 
device  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  science  and  oil  men. 


Production  of  Diamonds  in  South  Africa. — The  following  table  shows 
the  exports  of  diamonds  from  Cape  Colony  in  each  month  of  the  past 
year,  tlie  figures  for  Decemlier  being  an  approximate  estimate: 


January . 

Carats. 
.  304,659  >4 

Value. 

£152,165 

July . 

Carats. 

...  200,727 

Value 

317,638 

February  . 

.  323,92694 

389,761 

1  August . — 

...  240.63194 
174.200)4 

387.866 

March  . 

.  299,859 

314,593  1 

September...  . 

286,148 

April . 

. *281,673^4 

377,825  1 

October . 

...  201,470 

384,;491 

May . 

....  *274,570^4 

366,0*22 

1  November. . 

...  178,743 

333,932 

June . 

.  252,491 

341,547 

1  December  (av).... 

...  249,269 

350,900 

The  total  is  2,991,330  carats,  with  a  value  of  £4,215,809.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  that,  while  the  quantity  has  tended  to  decrease  since  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price.  The  total  again 
shows  the  great  importance  of  the  diamond  mining  industry  to  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Earthquake  Prophet. — Herr  Falb,  the  earthquake  prophet,  has 
issued  a  calender  for  the  year  1890,  says  Mr.  G.  G.  Andre  in  the  Colliery 
G?turdi  m,  wherein  he  shows  twenty-five  “critical  days” — that  is,  days 
specially  favoral»le  to  the  outburst  of  gas  in  mines.  These  days  are  : 
January  20th,  February  19th,  March  20th,  July  31st,  August  30to,  Sep¬ 
tember  28th,  and  October  27th,  distinguished  as  “  specially  dangerous 
March  6th,  April  5tli  and  19th,  May  4th,  June  3d,  July  2d,  October  13th, 
November  12th,  and  December  12th,  described  as  “dangerous;”  and 
January  6th,  Fenruary  5th,  May  18th,  June  17th,  July  17th,  August  15th, 
September  14th,  November  26th.  and  December  15th,  called  “  days  r  - 
quiring  special  precautuins.”  I  give  these  dates  because  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  fu  1  confident  e  in  his  predictions.  Besides,  nothi  ig 
but  observation  can  show  whether  his  theory  is  founded  on  fact  or  not. 

Torpedo  Manoeuvres. — On  Tuesday  last  an  interesting  experiment  in 
jumping  a  torpedo  boat  over  a  boom  was  carried  out  in  Porchester  Creek, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Vernon.  The  boom,  which  was  20  feet  in  length, 
differed  fro  :n  the  usual  spars  which  are  used  for  the  defenc^e  of  harbors 
against  torpedo  attacks,  in  that  it  was  6  feet  broad  and  surmounted  by  a 
numter  of  spikes,  which  it  was  supposed  would  receive  the  boat  and  hold 
it  a  prisoner.  No.  49,  first-class  torpedo  boat,  which  had  been  strength¬ 
ened  for  the  purpose,  was  selected  to  attack  the  boom.  Having  made  a 
few  preliminary  runs  in  the  harbor  to  enable  her  engines  to  ob¬ 
tain  full  speed,  she  made  a  dash  at  the  boom  at 
a  rate  of  about  20  knots.  At  this  speed  her  stem  was  lifted 
out  of  the  water  almost  as  high  as  the  boom  itself,  which  sunk  on  impact, 
and  before  it  could  rise  to  the  surface  the  momentum  of  the  craft  had 
carried  her  over.  She  was  suosequently  berthed  in  No.  1  dry  dock,  and 
it  was  found  that  neither  her  cut-water  nor  propeller  had  suffered  in  the 
least,  nor  had  a  single  plate  been  bulged  or  started.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  goes  far  to  show  that  either  the  booms  must  be  duplicated  or 
that  they  must  be  supplemented  with  nets,  with  the  object  of  entangling 
the  screws  of  the  attacking  boats. 

Seamless  Steel  Boats. — Mr.  William  Heslop,  formerly  of  the  Leeds 
Forge,  England,  is  applying  hydraulic  power  to  the  manufacture  of  steel 
boats.  This  has  been  attempted  before,  but  unsuccessfully.  What  is 
known  by  engineers  as  the  “  bucklin"”  of  the  plate — that  is,  the  crimp¬ 
ing  along  the  edge  of  the  metal — produced  in  the  flanging  operation,  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Mr.  Heslop  commenced  experiment, 
ing  in  cold  lead,  and  he  found  that  to  get  rid  of  the  “buckle”  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  was  an  impossibility  ;  but  careful  experiments  proved  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  to  be  overcome  by  degrees — that  is  to  say,  by  doing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  flanging  at  first,  then  an  additional  portion  by  a  second 
operation,  and  the  remainder  by  a  third.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  invention  are  various.  These  seamless  steel  boats  will  be  proof 
against  the  destructive  influence  of  sun  and  shower,  and  be  much  more 
durable  and  reliable  than  wooden  boats.  Though  made  of  steel,  the 
weight  will  not  be  greater  than  that  of  a  wooden  boat  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  buoyancy  will  not  consequently  be  less.  The  corrosiveness  of 
steel,  which  can  be  prevented  by  [Minting,  will  not  be  a  neater  drawback 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  torpedo  or  other  vessels  made  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  contended  that  in  every  respect  the  seamless  steel  boat  will  be 
superior  to  the  woodon  one,  and  the  cost  of  the  one,  it  is  stated,  will  not 
be  materially  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 

Australian  Engineering  Notes.— In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Railway  Commissioners  for  Locomotives,  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  orders  will  shortly  be  placed  for  carriages 
and  wagons  and  extensive  repairs.  Tenders  have  recently  been  let  to 
Hudson  Brothers,  Sydney,  for  twelve  lavatory  carriages,  fifty  sheep 
vans,  and  twelve  brake  vans,  and  three  complete  trains — carriages — for 
suburban  traffic,  and  to  R.  T.  Ball  &  Co..  Goulbum,  400  eight  ton  iron 
hopper  wagons,  the  last  named  firm  being  a  new  competitor  in  this  branch 
of  work.  The  Victorian  Government  are  also  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
their  rolling  stock  is  inefficient  for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  At  the 
present  time  Victoria  has  2,250  miles  of  railway,  and  has  6,099  trucks. 


while  new  South  Wales  has  3,201  more  trucks  with  less  mileage.  A  bill 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  former  colony,  of  which  the  following  amounts 
aife  to  be  appropriate*.  New  rolling  st^k,  £1,000,000;  locomotive,  car¬ 
riage  and  wagon  shops,  Newport,  £30,000;  toward  engine,  carriage  and 
repairing  sheds,  fuel,  platform,  etc.,  £50,000;  permanent  way  materials, 
£^,000;  toward  interlocking,  £25,000;  new  lines,  duplications,  e:i^n- 
sions  and  repairs,  and  alterations  to  stations,  £785,565.  A  vote  for  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  than  the  above-mentioned  for  rolling  stock  is  shortly 
anticipated.  It  was  proposed  in  the  legtelative  assembly  to  order  1,000 
wagons  from  England,  but  the  protectionist  section  want  all  the  trade  to 
be  confined  to  the  colony,  which  at  present  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands. 

The  directors  of  Hudson  Brothers,  Sydney,  have  advised  Mr.  Henry 
Hudson,  the  managing  director,  to  proceed  to  England,  with  a  view  of 
seeming  the  services  of  a  competent  locomotive  manager,  and  obtaining 
additional  machinery,  in  the  event  of  that  firm  securing  the  order  for 
building  the  locomotives  required  for  the  New  South  Wales  railways. 

Artesian  well-boring  is  rapidly  increasing  in  New  South  Wales,  now 
that  the  government  has  taken  the  matter  fully  in  hand,  and  from  the 
effective  results  obtained  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  still  further  increase  in  this 
direction  ;  nineteen  bores  have  just  been  let  to  the  Australian  Water  and 
Mineral  luring  Company,  and  seven  bores  to  the  Petrofia  Boring  Com¬ 
pany,  while  sixteen  more  bores  are  at  present  advertis^  for  public 
tender. — Engineer.  _ 
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!!■  •esdlBK  books  for  BOtice,  will  pBblisiierti,  for  their  owb  sake  BBd  for  that  of  bock 
bByers,  aire  the  retail  price  I  These  aotices  do  aot  sapersede  reriew  ia  aaother  paao 
of  the  Joaraal.l 

Electric  Light  Installations  and  the  Management  of  Accumulators.  By  Sir 
David  Salomons,  A.  I,  C.  E.  Fifth  edition.  Published  by  Whitaker 
&  Co.,  London,  and  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co..  New  York.  Pages,  334. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

Elementary  bu  ldmg  Construction  and  Drawing.  By  Edward  J.  Burrell. 
Second  Master  of  the  People’s  Palace  Technical  Schools,  London, 
Published  by;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London, 
Pages  248.  Illustrated.  Price,  80  cents. 

Practical  Hlu cksm.it hing.  Vol.  II.  M.  T.  Richardson,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author.  Pages,  262.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  By 
C.  J.  Norwood,  Inspector.  Printed  by  the  Public  Printer,  Frankfort, 
Ky.  Pages,  138. 

The  Development  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  St  am  Engine.  An  historical  sketch. 
By  Robert  H.  Thurston.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
Is®.  Pages  48.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Steam  Kngine  and  the  Indicator:  Their  origin  and  progressive  development. 
By  William  Barnet  Le  Van.  Published  by  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  1800.  Pages,  469.  Illustrated.  Price,  $4.00. 


PATES TS  QEABTED  BI  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT-OPnCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy  and  kindred 
subjects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent-Office. 


Tuesday,  February,  11th,  1890. 

420.933.  Apparatus  for  Concentrating  Ores.  Kyereon  D.  Gates,  Chicago.  111.,  As 

signor  to  the  Gates  Works,  same  place. 

420.934.  Grinding  Mill.  Hugo  Gravel,  Buda  Pesth,  Austria-Hungary. 

420.935.  Metal  Bending  Machine.  Wm.  W.  Green,  Chicago,  111. 

420,941.  Dumping  Cart.  Thomas  Hill,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

42(),ffi3,  Rail  Joint.  Abraham  Kimber,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

420,94,' .  Process  of  Reducing  Metallic  Oxides  to  the  Metallic  State.  Louis  G.  Lau 
reau,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

420,946.  Stamp-Mill  Guide.  Obadiah  S.  Lee  and  William  Viggers,  Durangro, 
Mexico. 

420,951.  Anti-Friction  Bearing.  Benedict  Millbauser,  Scranton,  Pa. 

420,954.  Electro-  Mechanical  Movement.  Samuel  £.  Nutting,  Chicago,  IlL,  As 
signor  to  the  Nutting  Electro  Manufacturing  Company,  same  place. 
420,973.  Feed- Water  Regulator.  David  C.  Walter,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Assignor  of  two- 
thirds  to  James  C.  Otis  and  Samuel  P.  Bowles,  same  place. 

420,986.  Metal-Bearing  Machine.  Charles  A.  Bertsch,  Cambridge  City.  Ind. 

420,988.  Water-Wheel.  Hiram  Bunill,  Sangerville,  Me. 

420,996.  Car-Brake.  Alonzo. Hender,  Richmond,  Va. 

421,003.  Automatic  Pressiu^Lubricator.  James  P.  Kealy,  New  Haven,  Conif. 
421,007.  Railway-Spike  Retainer.  Hosea  W.  Libbey,  Boston,  Mass. 

421,020.  Wrench  for  Oil-Well  Tools.  Dexter  J.  Th^er,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

421,031.  Process  of  Extracting  Silver  from  Copper  Ores  Mattes,  and  Other  Copper 
Products.  Richard  Pearce,  Denver,  Colo. 

431,039.  Rolling  Mill.  Henry  Aiken,  Homestead,  Pa. 

421,046.  Process  of  Refining  Copper.  Jules  Garnier,  Paris.  France. 

421,088.  Conduit  for  Electric  Cables.  William  P.  Tyler,  Boston,  Mass. 

421,089.  Journal  Bearing.  James  J.  Wood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

421,113.  Excavating  Elevator.  William  L.  Smyth,  Van  Wie’s,  assignor  to  Mary  F. 
Smith,  Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

421,122.  Ditching  and  Excavating  Machine.  Henry  Carter,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

421,135.  Apparatus  for  removing  Incrustation  from  Boiler  Tubes.  James  P.  Carr, 
Monticello,  Ind. 

421.142.  Die  for  Forgiiw  Car  Couplers.  James  Reilly,  BufiTalo.  N.  Y.,  assignor  of 

one-half  to  Claes  Bergman,  same  place. 

421.143.  Dumping  Wagon.  Leonhard  Rodenbausen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

421,151.  Ore  C'rusher.  John  F.  W’iswell,  Medford,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Jacob  C.  Wis- 
well,  same  place. 

421,159.  Steam  Pump.  Frederic  M.  Broun,  Warren,  Assignor  to  himself  and  Joseph 
A.  Hoar,  Newport,  R.  I. 

421,161.  Method  of  Lead  Lining  Metallic  Vessels.  Theodore  P.  Burgess,  Saugrerties, 
N.  Y. 

421,201.  Sulphur  Burner.  Sidney  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

421,220.  Open  Hearth  Furnace.  Robert  O.  Young,  Homestead,  Assignor  of  one-half 
Lo  Henry  Aiken,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

421,222.  Commutator  for  Dynamos,  Motors,  etc.  George  H.  Alton  and  William  G. 

Wakefield.  Lynn.  Mass.,  Assignor  to  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Connecticut. 

421,231.  Car-Brake.  Meinolph  Bodefeld,  St.  Louis,  Ma 

421,‘255.  Car  Coupling.  William  Falkner,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  Assigrnor  of  one-half  to 
C.  A.  McDermott,  same  place. 

421,263.  Gas  Furnace  for  Melting  Metals.  Henry  H.  Garrett,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

421,26&  Railroad  Rail  Brace.  William  Goldie.  West  Bay  City.  Mich. 

421.271.  •  Device  for  Testing  Car  Wheels.  Patrick  H.  Grifiln,  BufiTalo,  N.  Y. 

421.272.  Rolling  Metal.  Joseph  Guest,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

421,299.  Art  of  Manufacturing  Coke.  Hugo  MhUer,  Morsbach,  near  Aachen,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Germany. 

421,304.  Trolley  for  Electric  Railways.  Frank  B.  Rae,  Detroit,  Mich.,  assignor  to 
the  Detroit  Electric  Works,  snme  place. 

421,324.  Riveti^  Machine.  Walter  Skaife,  Commercial  Hoad,  County  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  EngUnd. 

421,327.  Drop  Hammer.  Norman  C.  Stiles^,  Middletown,  Conn. 

421,332.  Friction  Clutch.  John  Walker,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

421.351.  Car- Axle  Lubricator.  Abe  L.  Cushman,  Concord,  N.  H. 

421,553.  Steam  Engine  Valve.  Richard  L.  Frost,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  assignor  to 
tbe  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  same  place. 
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The  Association  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors 
will  hold  their  seventh  annual  meeting  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst. 

Vice-President  Charles  E.  T^lor,  of  the  Denver 
Mining  Exchange,  is  visiting  Kansas  City  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  listing  of  Denver  properties  on  the 
Kansas  City  Exchange. 

The  undergraduate  course  of  sanitary  engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  SAool  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  has 
been  abolished,  and  in  its  place  a  post  gr^uate 
degree  of  sanitary  engineer  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Williams,  recently  secretary  and  tre^- 
urer  of  the  Sloss  Iron  and  S£eel  Company,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  has  taken  the  position  of  ^neral 
manager  of  the  Virginia  Nail  and  Iron  w^prks 
Company,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Jones 
having  resigned. 

The  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske,  Berlin,  has  been 
transformed  to  a  limited  liability  company.  The 
personally  responsible  members  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  are  Mr.  C.  H.  Siemens,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  von  Siemens,  Berlin.  Dr.  Ernst  Werner 
von  Siemens  has  retired  from  the  late  firm. 

Mr.  .T.  S.  Slagle,  of  the  firm  of  Nimick  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburg,  has  recently  been  made  President 
of  the  Allegheny  Bessemer  Steel  Company,  of 
Duquesne,  near  Pittsburg.  Geoi^e  Bolton  is  vice- 
president,  W.  G.  Park,  treasurer,  and  John  W. 
Doubleday,  secretary.  H.  P.  Smith,  the  former 
secretary,  will  remain  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Arthur  Macey,  who  was  tendered  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Superintendent  of  the  Silver  King  Mining 
Company,  of  Arizona,  which  he  has  held  until 
about  two  years  aco,  declined  the  offer,  owing  to 
other  business.  Mr.  .1.  O.  Groves  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  Mr.  Groves  was  formerW  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Rainbow  gold  mine,  in  California,  and 
has  lately  been  at  the  Comstock. 

President  Harrison  has  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
following  nominations  for  L^nited  States  Consuls : 
Edward  Bedloe,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Amoy;  C.  I. 
Croft,  of  North  Dakota,  at  Carthagena,  United 
States  of  Colombia;  James  R.  Danfo'.*th,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  at  Kehl;  Ferdinand  A.  Husher,  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  at  Fort  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas;  Frank  D’ 
Hill,  of  Minnesota, at  Montevideo;  Henry  R.  Myers, 
of  South  Dakota,  at  San  Salvador;  Levi  W.  Myers, 
of  Iowa,  at  Victoria,  B.  C.;  Felix  A.  Matthews,  of 
California,  at  Tangier;  Frederick  M.  Ryder,  of 
Connecticut,  at  Quebec,  Canada;  L.  R.  Stewart,  of 
Virginia,  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

The  munificent  offer  of  Andrew  (Carnegie  to 
expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000  in  public  libraries 
for  Pittsburg  was  presented  to  the  City  Council  on 
the  10th  inst.  and  accepted.  The  selection  of  the 
several  sites,  adoption  of  plans  for  the  buildings, 
and  the  work  of  erection  will  be  proceeded  with 
forthwith. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  came  in  the  shape  of  a  let¬ 
ter,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said: 

“I  think  that  Pittsburg  requires  a  central  build¬ 
ing,  containing  a  reference  and  circulating  library; 
also  suitable  accommodations  for  worKs  of  art, 
which  I  believe  its  citizens  would  soon  provide; 
that  there  should  also  be  added  rooms  for  the 
meetir^  of  the  various  learned  societies  of  the 
city.  The  experience  of  New  York,  Baltimore  and* 
other  large  cities  has  proved  that  a  central  librarv 
should  be  supplemented  by  branch  libraries.  Such 
branches,  I  tnink,  should  be  established  in  the  va¬ 
rious  districts  of  the  city,  probably  one  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  another  in  Temperanceville,  another  in  East 
Liberal,  a  fourth  in  Lawrenceville,  perhaps  a  fifth 
in  the  other  part  of  the  city.  All  of  these  should 
be  thoroughly  fire-proof,  monumental  in  character 
and  creditable  to  tne  city. 

“  To  provide  these  buildings,  etc.,  I  offer  to 
expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  I  propose 
that  their  location,  erection  and  manage¬ 
ment  shall  be  intrusted  to  a  board  of 
trustees,  composed  ex  offieio  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Presidents  of  Select  and  Common  Coun¬ 
cils,  the  President  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Education  and  a  Library  Committee  of  five,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Councils;  to  these  I  should  add  the 
names  of  twelve  well-known  citizens  of  Allegheny 
County,  the  libraries  to  be  formally  handed  over 
to  the  city  upon  their  completion,  free  from  lien, 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  specified. 

“  The  city  of  Baltimore  pays  $50,000  per  annum 
for  the  support  of  its  public  libraries  established 
by  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt,  who  gave  $1,000,000  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  I  believe  that  $40,000  per  annum 
would  be  suflicient  to  maintain  those  or  Pittsburg, 
and  not  less  than  this  sum  per  annum  I  require  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  to  agree  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Library  Trustees,  to  be  expended  by  them.  1 
am  clearlj'of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  by  the  city 
maintaining  its  punlic  libraries  as  it  maintains  its 
public  schooLs  that  every  citizen  can  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  joint  proprietor  of  them,  and  that 
the  public  library  is  for  tne  public  as  a  whole,  and 
not  for  any  portion  thereof ;  and  I  am  equally 
clear  that,  unless  a  community  is  willing  to  main 
tain  public  libraries  at  the  public  cost,  very  little 
good  can  be  obtained  from  tnem.  ” 

An  ordinance  based  upon  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  letter  was  introduced  and  re¬ 
ferred,  and  a  resolution  passed  accepting  the 
gift  and  thanking  the  donor,  assuring  nim  “that 


during  all  time  he  shall  be  held  in  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  by  the  city  of  Pittshurg.”  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  trustees  are:  James  J.  Scott,  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Holland,  H.  C.  Frick,  George  A.  Mausbeth,  Ruben 
Miller,  J.  F.  Hudsom  David  McCai^o,  W.  N.  Frew, 
D.  K.  Porter,  E.  L.  Ferguson,  Robert  Pitcairn  and 
J.  B.  Jackson. 


OBITUAET. 


James  H.  Conant,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Denver  Mining  Exchange,  Colo.,  died  in  that  city 
on  February  7uj. 

D.  B.  Cobb,  of  South  Brooklyn,  proprietor  of  the 
Cobb  Surface  Condenser  Works,  died  of  pneii- 
nionia  on  the  31st  ult.,  aged  68  years.  Mr.  Cobb 
was  an  authority  on  condensers  in  the  United 
States. 

William  M.  Cowan,  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Whiting  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  since  George  H.  Bliss’  death  mana^rof 
the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Works,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  died  there  last  Monday  night. 

James  G.  Darling,  an  old  iron  merchant  of  New¬ 
ark,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  the 
10th  inst.  He  was  well  known  in  business  circles 
as  a  dealer  in  iron  and  steel,  and  for  many  years 
was  identified  with  many  financial  institutions. 

Daniel  Adamson,  head  of  the  firm  of  D.  Adam¬ 
son  &  Co.,  engineers,  of  Hyde  Junction,  Dokin- 
fleld,  Eng.,  died  on  January  13th,  1890,  after  three 
months’  illness,  aged  71  years.  Mr.  Adamson  was 
the  leading  promoter  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
and  subsequently  became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  Jubilee  year  of  1887, 
and  in  that  ^ar  received  the  Bessemer  gold 
medal.  In  1^  he  was  president  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  and  received  the  gold  medal  of 
that  body  also. 

Dr.  G.  Kerner,  for  many  years  manager 
and  latterly  a  director  of  Zimmer’s  Quinine 
Works  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 
died  there  on  the  9th  inst.  His  name 
is  widely  known  in  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  circles  as  that  of  the  originator  of  the 
famous  “Kemer  test”  for  determining  the  degree 
of  freedom  of  a  quinine-salt  from  oth^er  cinchona 
alkaloids.  He  had  been  for  over  a  generation 
largely  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  cin¬ 
chona  bark  products.  He  was  known  to  the 
scientific  and  industrial  circles  of  Europe  also  by 
many  inventions  of  chemical  manufacturing  and 
philosophical  apparatus. 

Archibald  Borland,  the  well-known  mining 
operator  and  capitalist,  died  at  his  home  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  on  January  Slst,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 
In  18.50  Mr.  Borland  came  to  California  and  settled 
in  Grass  Valley,  where  he  worked  in  the  mines. 
In  1858,  at  the  time  of  the  Fraser  River  excite¬ 
ment,  he  went  to  British  Columbia.  When  the 
short-lived  excitement  was  over  he  returned  to 
Nevada  County.  When  the  rich  discoveries  of  ore 
were  made  on  the  Comstock  he  moved  to  Virginia 
City,  where  he  at  first  worked  in  the  mines,  and 
where  he  was  destined  in  after  years  to  achieve 
{  fame  and  fortune.  He  was  one  of  the  latest 
I  outside  holders  of  Consolidated  Virginia  &  Cali- 
’  fomia  stock  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  big 
bonanza.  On  leaving  Virginia  City  he  went  to  the 
Black  Hills,  Dakota,  and  bought  the  Father  de 
Smet  and  Gropher  mines.  In  later  years  he  became 
interested  with  George  W.  Grayson  in  various 
mini  ng  enterprises. 


imnSTBlAL  NOTES. 


The  Chickies  (Pennsylvania)  Rolling  Mill  re¬ 
sumed  operations  on  Monday  after  a  long  suspen¬ 
sion. 

Soho  Furnace,  of  the  Moorhead  McCleane  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Pittsburg,  turned  out  6,070  tons  of  iron 
during  the  month  of  January  last. 

The  wages  of  the  employes  of  the  Allentown 
Iron  Company,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  have  been  in¬ 
creased  10  per  cent.,  the  increase  dating  from  the 
1st  inst. 

Furnace  No.  2  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Iron  Ore 
I  Company,  at  Lancaster,  Pa,,  has  been  started  after 
I  several  years’  idleness.  The  furnace  will  turn  out 
Bessemer  pig  iron. 

The  Sharon  Iron  Company,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  will 
now  commence  the  erection  of  six  additional  fur¬ 
naces  in  their  puddling  department.  Several  ad¬ 
ditions  will  also  be  made  to  their  sheet  mill  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future. 

The  Iron  Bay  Company’s  new  works  at  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  have  been  so  far  completed  as  to  make 
the  first  cast,  which  was  successful.  It  is  expected 
that  all  the  departments  of  the  works  will  snortly 
be  in  full  operation. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  have  heen  informed  hy  cable 
that  the  meeting  of  Peruvian  bondholders  called 
by  their  committee  to  ratify  the  Grace  contract 
met  and  ratified  the  action  of  Lord  Donoughmore 
and  M.  P.  Grace  in  making  the  contract  they 
lately  concluded  with  Peru. 


The  British  Society  of  Steel  Smelters  held  its 
third  annual  conference  at  Sheffield  in  January. 
A  motion  in  favor  of  eight  hours’  work  per  day 
was  defeated  as  likely  Jto  affect  unfavorably  the 
British  manufacturers  in  their  competition  against 
foreign  producers,  but  the  conference  decided  to 
ask  for  another  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages. 

A  new  steamship  line  is  said  to  be  projected  by 
a  Pensacola,  Fla.,  syndicate  to  run  from  that  city 
to  Bocas  del  Toro,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  calling  at 
Pueto  Limon,  Costa  Rica.  The  traffic  expected  by 
the  line  is  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  coal 
fields  of  Alabama  to  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  importation  of  beef,  fruits,  bides,  rub¬ 
ber,  etc.,  from  these  places. 

The  Scotch  Mineral  Oil  Association  has  resolved 
to  accept  of  an  advance  of  Kd.  per  pound  in  par¬ 
affin  scale,  and  a  committee  of  four  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  proceed  to  London  and  arrange  details 
with  Mr.  Bedfoid,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
It  has  also  been  agreed  to  raise  the  price  of  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  by  lOs.  a  ton  on  the  quotations  for  De¬ 
cember. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  puddling 
department  of  the  West  Hamburg  Rolling  Mill, 
at  Hamburg,  Pa.,  will  soon  resume  operations 
after  being  idle  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Pottsville  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
panv,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  are  negotiating  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  the  present  owners,  for  a  lease  of  that  part 
of  the  property. 

The  Western  Iron  Works  Company  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $109,000.  The 
object  is  to  carry  on  a  general  machinery  and 
foundry  business;  to  contract  for  the  furnishing, 
erection  and  maintenance  of  mills,  smelting 
plants,  etc.,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  any  and 
all  articles  in  iron  or  wood.  The  principal  place 
of  business  will  be  at  Butte.  The  incorporators 
are  James  E.  Gaylord,  Horace  F.  Brown  and  Wal¬ 
lace  D.  Pinkston. 

The  mint  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  actively  working 
at  the  dies  for  the  new  gold,  silver,  nickel  and 
bronze  coins.  The  obverse  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  will  have  a  head  of  the  republic  surrounded 
by  the  words  “  Republics  dos  Estados  Unidos  do 
Brazil  de  1889,”  and  twenty-one  stars  representing 
the  States  and  the  Federal  municipality;  on  the 
obverse  of  the  gold  coins  the  Southern  cross  in  an 
ellipse,  on  those  of  silver  the  value  surmounted  by 
the  Southern  cross,  and  surrounded  by  a  crown  of 
foliage.  The  nickel  and  bronze  will  have  the 
Southern  Cross  on  the  obverse  and  the  value  on 
the  reverse. 

A  blast  furaace  is  projected  at  South  Chicago, 
Ill,,  as  an  independent  enterprise,  by  capitalists 
who  have  been  impressed  with  the  advantages  of¬ 
fered  by  the  location  for  the  cheap  manufacture  of 
pig  iron,  and  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
market  for  pig  iron  in  the  Northwest.  Lake 
Superior  ore  can  be  landed  on  the  company’s  dock 
without  an  inland  rail  haul  or  the  cost  of  reload¬ 
ing.  It  is  further  rumored  that  a  blast  furnace 
may  be  erected  in  the  near  future  at  an  interior 
point  in  Illinois  for  the  manufacture  of  foundry 
iron. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for 
several  years,  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $500,- 
(XK)  to  pay  off  its  indebtedness,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  completed  to  take  it  out  of  the 
receiver’s  hand.  The  receiver,  Edward  F,  C. 
Young,  secured  the  loan  from  the  New  Jersey 
Title  and  Guarantee  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president,  and  the  security  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  of  the  Crucible  Company.  The  money  is 
supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  First 
National  Bank. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Cut  Nail  As¬ 
sociation,  beld  here  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
on  the  12th  inst.,  the  card  for  nails  was  so 
changed  as  to  make  50  to  60  pennies  the  base  in- 
steaaof  12  to  60  pennies,  as  heretofore,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  the  price  five  cents  on  40  pennies,  10  cents  on 
30  pennies  and.  15  cents  on  20,  16  and  12 
pennies,  with  the  remainder  of  the  list  the  same 
as  in  the  present  schedule.  The  base  price  was 
fixed  at  $2.25  per  car-load  lots,  with  10  cents  ad¬ 
vance  for  less  than  car  lots.  The  meeting  was 
unanimous  in  this  action. 

The  Carter  Ore  Separator  and  Mining  Company, 
whose  operations  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  Town 
of  Southampton,  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  the  12th  inst.  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  New  York  by  John  W.  Carter  and 
John  L.  Carter,  of  Brooklyn,  and  William  R. 
Staples,  Alexander  W.  Butterworth  and  William 
E.  Rider,  of  New  York.  The  capital  stock  is  fixed 
at  $200,000,  shares  $10  each.  It  is  proposed  to  mine 
iron  and  other  ores  separate  and  reduce  the  same 
and  make  and  sell  such  ores  and  metals,  and  also 
to  make  ore  separators. 

Advices  to  Charles  R.  Flint  &  Co.,  from  Pard, 
Brazil,  on  the  13th  inst.,  were  that  there  had  been, 
owing  to  the  short  cron,  an  exceptional  advance  in 
the  price  of  rubber.  Tne  price  now  is  2,400  rels  per 
j  kilo,  for  island  rubber,  and  2,500  reis  per  kilo, 
for  “up  river”  or  Amazon  rubber.  This  is 
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equivalent  to  about  73)^  cents  and  75  cents  per 
pound,  respectively,  and  is  a  rise  of  about  150  reis 
since  last  week.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  strong. 

At  a  meeting,  held  recently,  by  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  Association  of  Window-Glass  Manufac¬ 
turers,  with  delegates  from  the  Pittsburg  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  United  Glass  Company  present,  it 
was  decided  to  advance  the  price  of  window  glass 
for  the  third  time  since  December  1st  for  canoad 
lots. The  advance  within  the  time  named  aggregates 
about  15  per  cent.  net.  This  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  Trust  of  window-glass  manufacturers  ef¬ 
fected  at'the  meeting  held  in  Columbus,  January  1st. 
It  is  said  there  will  be  another  advance  between 
now  and  the  time  building  operations  open  in  the 
spring. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  by  the  Chilian 
Government  with  Mr.  George  Phillips  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  with  meter  gauge  from 
Antofagasta  to  Aguas  Blancas.  The  conditions  are 
that  the  definite  plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
government  within  three  months,  and  that  within 
four  months  of  their  approval  the  work  is  to 
be  commenced.  The  railway  has  to  pass  through 
all  the  nitrate  works  between  Antofagasta  and 
Aguas  Blancas,  and  is  obliged  to  construct 
branches  to  place  it  in  communication 
with  all  nitrate  works  to  be  established 
hereafter.  The  government  reserves  the  right 
of  purchasing  the  railroad  at  any  time  on  the ! 
valuation  of  experts  appointed  by  tne  President  of ' 
the  Republic.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  i 
of  the  contract  Mr.  Phillips  has  deposited  ^20,000,  ' 
which  will  be  forfeited  to  the  State  if  the  defi¬ 
nitive  plans  are  not  submitted  within  the  stipu¬ 
lated  time  and  the  work  commenced  as  agreed 
upon. 

The  exports  of  nitrate  from  the  port  of  Iquique 
for  the  year  1889,  in  kilograms  (two  pounds 
and  one-nfth),  amounted  to  440,281,173,  the  heav¬ 
iest  month  being  November,  with  an  export  of 
56,;145,394  kilograms,  and  the  lightest  being 
March,  with  20,697,853.  The  total  customs  collec¬ 
tions  at  this  port  for  the  past  year  were  ^13,036,788. 

A  Bessemer  and  rail  mill,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  iron  product  into  steel  in  its  various  forms,  is 
approaching  completion  at  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Works  at  Sparrow  Point,  Md.,  and  now  plans  are 
being  made  that  will  re.sult  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  plant  by  which,  the  company  will 
be  enabled  in  the  near  future  to  engage  in 
the  building  of  the  largest  steel  and  iron 
steamships.  The  first  work  to  be  done  in  the 
proposed  shipyard  will  be  two  steamships  for 
the  steel  works  company,  to  be  used  in  the  iron 
ore  trade  with  Cuba.  Every  movement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  increasing  its  machinery  for  the  reduction 
of  ore  to  iron  has  held  in  contemplation  the  event¬ 
ual  capability  of  turning  steel  into  merchant  bar. 


of  her  will  be  made  into  shape  at  Sparrow  Point, 
The  huge  machine  shops,  loundry,  and  pattern 
shops,  which  are  approaching  completion, 
have  been  designed  for  the  requirements  of 
shipbuilding  as  well  as  for  the  present  demands 
of  the  works.  Col.  Walter  S.  Franklin,  the  super¬ 
intendent  at  Sparrow  Point,  says  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  confine  itself  at  first  to  building 
coastwise  steamships,  as  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  prohibited  them  from  being  built  in  a 
foreign  country,  but  after  a  while  Sparrow  Point 
would  enter  into  competition  with  tne  great  ship¬ 
building  firms  on  the  Clyde. 


Wa  also  offer  onr  serrloes  to  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  who  desire  to  purchase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  famish  them  information  con¬ 
cerning  Amerlean  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  the 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  baying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 

GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

579.  Dummy  engine,  second  hand:  size  about 
12  X  18,  and  witn  only  four  drivers.  New  Jersey. 

580.  Wood- working  machinery.  Small  saw 
mill,  cut-oif  saw,  box  slat  saws,  hub  and  spoke 
machinery.  Virginia. 

581.  Ice  machine.  Kentucky. 

582.  Electric  lighting  machinery.  Kentucky. 

583.  Fire-clay  letorts  for  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coal  gas.  Pennsylvania. 

584.  Electric  light  plant.  Kentucky. 

58.5.  Roofing.  North  Carolina. 

586.  Machinery  for  manufacturing  tubs  and 
pails.  North  Carolina. 

587.  Shafting,  hangers,  pulleys,  etc.  North 
Carolina. 

588.  Engine  and  a  small  saw  mill.  North 
Carolina. 

589.  Patent  coal  wagons.  New  York. 

590.  Planer,  header  and  matcher  combined  in 
one  machine.  Mississippi. 

591.  Quartz  mill  called  “The  Developer.” 
California. 

592.  Cast  washers,  %  and  ?^-inch  hole.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

594.  Ice  machine  with  a  capacity  of  10  tons  per 
day.  West  Virginia. 

595.  Wf.od-working  machinery  for  making 
doors,  sash  and  blinds  of  every  description.  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

596.  Machinery  for  manufacturing  Portland 
cement;  complete  outfit,  California. 

597.  Machinery  for  manufacturing  brick. 
Georgia. 

598.  Boiler  and  engine  about  25  or  30  horse 
power  for  brick  plant.  Georgia. 

599.  Machinery  for  an  oil  mill.  South  Ca¬ 
rolina. 

600.  Machinery  for  roller  fiour  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  50  bbls.  per  24  hours.  North  Carolina. 

601.  Flour  machinery.  Complete  outfit  for  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  75  bbls.  per  day. 

Also  machinery  for  com  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
.50  bushels  per  hour.  Kentucky. 

602.  Machinery  for  manufacturing  brick.  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

603.  Ice  plant  with  a  capacity  of  five  tons. 
Tennessee. 

604.  Coal  mining  machinery  run  by  electricity. 
Tennessee. 

605.  Gas  coal  slack,  coarse,  at  mines,  via  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Railroad;  1,000  tons  bituminous 
slack,  fine  and  coarse;  1,000  tons  Clearfield  and 
Allegheny,  and  1^000  tons  red  ash  Buckwheat 
coal,  anthracite.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

514.  Agency  wanted  for  mining  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery.  South  Africa. 


OONTRACTINCi  NOTES. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  steel  boiler  plates 
for  certain  naval  vessels  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Linden  Steel  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their 
bid  of  $20,860  for  the  plain  plates.  Under  this  con¬ 
tract  the  plates  will  have  to  be  trimmed  and 
flanged  by  the  Government. 

The  Pond  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  Plainfield, 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  of  the  War  Department  to  supply  the 
new  gun  shops  at  vVatervliet  Arsenal,  West  Troy, 
with  the  necessary  machinerv  for  the  constmction 
of  eight-inch  and  twelve-incn  guns.  The  cost  of 
the  work  will  be  about  $250,000,  and  it  will  require 
about  three  years  to  complete  it. 

The  Cleveland  Water- Works  Board  opened  bids 
7th  inst.  for  :itX)  tons  of  main  pipe,  36-inch,  and 
2,300  tons  of  small  pipe,  and  60  tons  of  main  pipe 
of  special  make.  The  bids  of  the  Cleveland  Pipe 
Works,  at  New  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Foundry  were  the  lowest  and,  the  contract, 
amounting  to  $i;i0.000,  will  go  to  one  or  the  other 
concern. 


MAOHINEBT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

If  anyone  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  ”  of  what  he  needs,  his  “  Want  *’  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  given 
n  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from 
this  office. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 


application.  1,(XX)  boxes  18^xl2x9>^;  500  boxes, 
19^x133^103^’;  ^  boxes,  21>^xl23ix9^,  Australia. 

570.  Boxes,  19xll9^xll>^;  quotations,  per  1,000; 
boxes,  10x5x10,  113^x6x113^,  12x63^x12,  143<x63^x 
143i,  quotations,  per  100  gross  lots.  Australia. 

573.  Gas  machines:  catalogues  and  full  particu¬ 
lars;  agency  if  obtainable.  Australia. 

.593,  Agency  for  coal  mining  machinery.  West¬ 
phalia,  Germany. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

Hon.  M.  E.  Smith,  Assayer  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  branch  mint  in  Denver,  has  made  the 
following  report  of  the  deposits  made  at  that  insti¬ 
tution  during  the  month  of  .January,  classified  : 


States. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total 

Value. 

Colorado . 

.  $72,560.04 

$829.06 

$73,389.10 

Montana . 

144.86 

1.29 

146.15 

New  Mexico . 

.  6,473.69 

09.87 

6.543.56 

Wyoming . 

474.19 

1.38 

475.57 

Total  . 

.  $7,392.74 

$72.54 

$7,465.% 

Ke -deposits . 

$514.63 

'$5  37 

$520.00 

Old  jewelry . 

United  States  coin. 

712.39 

28.n 

741.16 

66.61 

66.61 

Total . 

.  $1,293.63 

$34.14 

$l,328.n 

Grand  total .  . 

.  $81,246  41 

$935.74 

$82,182.15 

ALABAMA. 

Telegraphic  advices,  dated  the  12  inst.,  say  that 
a  general  strike  of  miners  is  threatened  through¬ 
out  Alabama,  involving  thousands  of  men  and 
causing  a  number  of  blast  furnaces  to  close  down. 
A  strike  was  inau^rated  a  few  days  ‘ago  in  the 
mines  of  the  fDe  Bardeleben  company. 


because  the  company  declined  to  accede 
to  their  demands.  First,  that  they 
be  furnished  posts,  ties  and  rails; 
second,  that  no  boy  under  17  years  of  age  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  in  the  mines ;  third,  that  the  min¬ 
ers’  committee  be  permitted  to  regulate  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  in  each  mine.  The  miners  have  referred 
the  matter  to  the  State  Committee  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  await  their  decision.  If  they  are  sus¬ 
tained  it  is  thought  the  miners  at  Cahaba,  Pratt 
Mines,  Coalburg  and  other  points  will  join  the 
strike. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Shelby  Iron  Company.— It  is  reported  that 
this  company  has  been  sold  to  a  New  York  and 
Southern  syndicate,  headed  by  Mr.  Parker,  an  iron 
manufacturer,  of  N^ew  York.  The  capital  stock 
was  $600,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each,  and  2,000 
shares  were  held  by  a  single  investor,  Newton 
Case,  of  the  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainerd  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  sale  is  said  to  be  on 
the  basis  of  $1.50  per  share.  The  property  includes 
40,000  acres,  some  of  it  coal  bearing,  with  smelting 
furnaces  at  Shelby,  which  produce  car  wheel  iron. 

ARIZONA. 

COCHISE  COUNTY. 

Cincinnati  Mining  Company.— Messrs.  Fow¬ 
ler  and  McGreggor,  of  Maple  Grove,  have  leased 
the  ten-stamp  mill  and  all  the  mines  of  this 
company,  and  have  commenced  the  removal  of 
their  own  five-stamp  mill  from  their  mines  to  the 
Cincinnati  mill  ai'id  will  start  15  stamps  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  understood  they  have  a  lease  for  18 
months.  The  Cincinnati  company,  says  the  Tomb¬ 
stone  Frottpeator,  commenced  operations  in  Dos 
Cabezas  in  1880,  and  by  purchase  and  location  se¬ 
cured  some  very  valuable  property.  The  mill  is 
both  a  gold  and  silver  mill  and  has  not  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  five  years. 

PIMA  county. 

Aculta. — A  new  company  has  been  formed  in 
Ni^ales  for  the  working  of  this  mine,  about  24 
mims  from  Nogales  in  the  Promontoria  mountain 
district.  The  mine  was  once  the  property  of  .1. 
Fleis  and  Louis  Turneil.  During  their  ownership 
not  less  than  $60,000  was  taken  out  of  the  mine, 
but  they  lost  the  mine  through  litigation. 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

Central  Silver  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  St. 
Louis  investors,  in  which  city  it  figures  actively 
on  the  Mining  Exchange.  The  following  is  con¬ 
densed  from  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Stan  The 
Central  silver  property  is  located  13  miles  south 
of  Casa  Grande,  and  includes  the  old  Silver  Reef 
mine,  and  is  still  knovm  by  that  name.  The 
present  company  has  built  a  number  of  houses, 
and  at  present  is  engaged  in  putting  in  place  over 
300  tons  of  machinery  now  on  the  ground.  This 
machinery  will  be  most  conveniently  located; 
passing  the  ore  from  the  crusher  at  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  20-stamp 
mill  immediately  below,  and  thence  to  the  concen¬ 
trator  still  further  down.  Adioining  is  a  smelter 
with  a  capacity  of  60  tons;  makiim  a  total  capacity 
for  all  the  machinery  of  100  tons.  'Besides  this,hoist- 
ing  machinery  and  blower  are  in  operation,  and 
sampling  works  will  be  erected  to  test  the  ore  as  it 
is  brou^t  to  the  surface.  The  claims  of  the  com¬ 
pany  run  along  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  for 
L274  feet,  .with  the  Sacaton  on  the  east  end,  the 
North  Star  on  the  west.  The  fissure  is  plainly 
visible  at  the  surface  through  the  entire  length 
Along  the  line  Of  this  fi.ssure  six  openings  have 
been  made.  The  Sacaton  does  not  belong  to  the 
company,  but  they  are  sinking  it  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  at  a  depth  of  88  ft.  have  passed 
through  11  ft.  of  ore.  The  next  shaft  down,  150  ft., 
has  passed,  it  is  reported,  through  a  vein  of  high 
OTade  ore.  Another  down  150  feet  has  passed 
through  a  four-foot  vein  of  concentrating  ore. 
Still  further  on  is  a  tunnel  156  feet  long  running 
back  into  the  mountain  and  cutting  four  distinct 
ore  bodies.  At  the  mouth  is  a  four-foot  gold  vein 
averaging  $9  to  the  ton  running  parallel  to  a  por¬ 
phyry  dyke.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dyke  lays  a 
six-foot  vein  of  silver  that  will  run  as  high  as 
8,000  to  8,000  ounces.  This  carbonate  ore  laying 
in  black  spar  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  mine. 
Further  into  the  tunnel  smaller  veins 
are  struck  of  various  grades.  It  is  the 
intention  to  sink  a  shaft  145  feet  deep  from 
the  surface  to  connect  with  the  inner  end  of  this 
tunnel.  The  shaft  as  yet  most  extensively  worked 
is  No.  1.  This  has  been  sunk  300  feet,  ana  is  still 
going  down.  At  a  d^th  of  250  feet  a  level  has 
been  run  169  feet,  saia  to  be  all  in  ore.  The  ore 
body  is  15  feet  wide,  and  will  average  12  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  runs  from  20  to  45  ounces,  some  going 
as  high  as  300.  Several  thousand  tons  of  ore  nave 
been  taken  out,  and  will  be  put  through  the  mill 
as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  all  in  place.  Active 
operations  will  begin  by  March  1st.  Abundant 
water  has  been  secured. 

CALIFORNIA. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

The  old  Fish  Springs  Mining  district,  which  in 
early  days  gained  a  credit  of  $^,000  gold  output, 
is  again  coming  to  the  front,  says  the  Inyo  Regis- 
t^-r.  The  McMurray  and  W esterville  mines  on  Fish 
Springs  Hill,  at  present  the  property  of  John 
Welch  and  J.  D.  Mairs,  are  under  bonds  to  gentle¬ 
men  representing  a  company  organized  in  Cnicago 
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and  Scotland,  and  present  conditions  of  negotia¬ 
tions  indicate  a  speedy  and  important  sale.  J.  N. 
Hose  has  a  lease  of  the  new  ore  concentrator, 
which  was  put  in  the  Maxim  mill  by  McConnell 
&  Davidson,  andds  ^tting  good  returns  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  tons  or  ore  tailings  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Fish  Spring  arrastras.  A  number  of  new  pro- 
erties  situate  about  five  miles  to  the  northward  I 
and  four  miles  southwesterly  from  Big  Pine  are 
looming  up  as  producers.  Tne  region  lies  in  the 
foothill  on  the  east  base  of  the  sierras,  in  a  porp- 
phyritic  and  gold-bearing  belt  which  extends  from 
Mammoth  to  the  Alabama  mountains.  It  abounds 
with  timber  and  water  power  and  is  accessible  all 
the  year  round.  I 

PLACER  COUXTY. 

Eclipse  Gold  Mining  Company.— The  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  company  writes  us  from  the  New  York 
office  as  follows:  “Ihe  ore  continues  plenty  and  of 
a  high  grade,  and  the  20-stamp  mill  in  process  of 
erection  is  expected  to  be  completed  oy  March 
1st.  which  bring  the  first  dividend  about  April 
lOtn.  The  recent  heavy  storms  in  California  have 
delayed  the  work  on  the  mill,  but  it  is  now  under 
cover,  the  rock  breaker  in  position,  and  the  other 
machinery  being  put  in  place  as  fast  as  men  can  do 
it.”  The  superintendent’s  latest  report,  dated 
January  27th,  says  that  about  ^,000  will  be 
the  necessary  outlay  to  set  the  mill  running  and 
work  the  mine  in  the  me  intime. ' 

SAN  DIEGO  COFVTY. 

(From  an  occasional  Correspondent.) 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  the  mining  world  in 
this  district.  The  Julian  mines  are  a  short  distance 
from  here,  and  I  will  visit  them  shortly.  Gov. 
Waterman’s  mine  has  some  excellent  ore  samples 
on  exhibition.  Endeavors  are  being  made  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Utah  Central  with  a  San  Diego  line,  to 
open  up  the  coal  fields  and  iron  mines  There  is  a 
variety  of  lignite  coal  found  at  Elsinore,  a  short 
distance  from  here  which,  mixed  with  other  coals, 
burns  well.  It  is  used  without  admixture 
to  run  the  boilers  of  several  mines  in  that  district. 


COLORADO. 

I.  X.  L.  Mining  Company.— Reports  state  that 
the  financial  status  of  the  company  has  been  set¬ 
tled  satisfactorily.  This  was  arranged  recently  at 
a  meeting  of  the  reorganized  company,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
officers:  Dr.  W.  J.  Harris,  president;  B.  F. 

Edwards,  vice-president;  J.  Sibley  White, 
treasurer,  and  Alex.  Grant,  secretary.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  arranged  to  payoff  the  past  due  interest 
on  the  bonds,  some  of  which  was  due  last  October 
and  some  before  that  time.  A  large  amount  of 
stock  is  held  by  Colorado  parties,  and  it  is  said 
they  think  so  well  of  the  mine  that  they  are 
willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  the  prop¬ 
erty  once  more  upon  its  feet. 

Mudsill  Mining  Company.— Another  interest¬ 
ing  mining  suit  has  had  a  preliminary  airing  be¬ 
fore  United  States  Commissioner  Brazee,  in  Den¬ 
ver.  This  company,  whose  operations  are  in  the 
Horseshoe  District,  against  Stuart  Van  Dusen. 
ihe  plaintiflT alleges  that  the  mining  property  was 
purcnased  from  the  defendant,  who,  by  his  mis¬ 
representation  of  facts,  swindled  them  out  of 
about  $250,000,  and  the  amount  is  what  is  asked  as 
damages.  The  defendant  is  of  Detroit,  and  the 
case  will  probably  be  taken  to  that  city  for  trial. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Left  Hand  Mining  and  Milling  Company.— 
A  strong  company  of  capitalists  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
mines  in  the  Left  Hand  district,  and  the  above 
company  has  been  organized  for  this  purpose  with 
a  capital  stock  of  ^100,000,  shares  $1  each.  The 
directors  for  the  first  year  are  William  H.  Paxton, 
John  A.  Creighton,  Millard  F.  Leech,  Charles 
Ruskin  and  John  A.  McShane. 

Puzzler  Mining  Company.— This  company  has 
submitted  its  report  for  the  month  of  January  to 
the  Denver  Mining  Exchange.  Ten  men  have  been 
kept  constantly  at  work  in  driving  tunnels  No.  2 
and  3.  Tunnel  No.  2  is  in  a  fine  body  of  milling  ore 
at  a  distance  of  600  feet.  Tunnel  No.  3  has  reached 
a  distance  of  150  feet,  and  is  working  night  and 
day.  Forty  tons  of  smelting  ore  and  400  tons  of 
mill  ore  have  been  produced  during  the  month.  A 
dividend  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  will 
be  paid  on  or  about  February  20th. 

(From  our  special  correspondent.) 

Boulder,  Feb.  8th. 

Although  a  large  number  of  our  miners  have  been 
disabled  by  the  ^ippe,  the  output  of  ore  has  fallen 
off  but  little,  and  the  production  for  the  year  will 
probably  exceed  that  of  1889.  Our  low  grade  ores 
are  finding  a  good  market  at  fair  prices;  and  as  the 
supply  of  ore  running  high  in  iron,  and  free  from 
undesirable  minerals,  is  very  large,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  count  on  prosperity  for  some  time  to 
come.  All  of  the  mines  on  the  Columbia  lode  at 
Ward  are  reported  to  be  in  bonanza.  Among 
them  may  he  named  the  Minot,  Madeline, 
Columbia^  East  Columbia,  Boston  and  Utica. 
These  claims,  if  consolidated,  would  make  a  mag¬ 
nificent  property.  Colonel  Brainerd  is  working  a 
good-sizM  force  of  men  on  his  properties,  ana  is 
developing  some  fine  bodies  of  ore.  The  Moltke  is 
looking  e  pecially  well. 

The  Puzzler  is  said  to  be  in  good  ore,  and  the 
stock  has  gone  up  on  the  Denver  Exchange. 


Caribou  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  Gold  Hill  is 
duller  than  ever  before.  The  “Slide”  has  not 
produced  any  ore  since  its  sale  two  or  three  years 
ago  to  the  Englishmen  for  $750,000. 

At  Sunshine  times  are  better,  and  considerable 
ore  is  being  taken  out. 

At  Summerville  Captain  Rowland  is  developing 
a  very  promising  groim  of  mines,  one  of  them  being 
an  extension  of  the  Black  Cloud,  famous  in  days 
gone  by.  The  Black  Cloud  is  also  working  a  small 
force.  A  sale  of  this  property  is  reported,  and  with 
a  change  of  ownership  increased  activity  may  be 
looked  for. 

A  small  force  is  working  on  the  Keystone  and 
Mountain  Lion  at  Magnolia. 

The  Smuggler  at  Balarat  reports  a  rich  strike. 

Modoc. — At  present  this  mine  is  not  working, 
as  the  company  desires  first  to  complete  its  mill. 
This  will  be  of  40-stamp  canacity,  and  each  stamp  is 
estimated  to  crush  three  tons  of  rock  daily.  The 
ore  is  an  iron  ore  carrying  gold. 

DOLORES  county. 

A  strike  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Lime¬ 
stone,  C.  H.,  and  Ethlena  mines,  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  one  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Dolores  River. 
Until  recently  the  Grand  View  Smelting  Company 
owned  a  one-naif  interest  in  these  claims,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Carpenter  owning  the  other  half.  In  1889  the 
Grand  View  interests  in  the  group  were  sold  to  E. 

L.  Da  vis,  E.  H.  Hackett,  A.  H.  Mundee,  and  A.  F. 
Weunsch.  These  gentlemen  then  secured  a  lease 
of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  half  interest.  A  tunnel  was  run 
100  feet  further  into  the  mountain  and  a  70-foot 
shaft  sunk,  and  another  pros^ct  tunnel  started. 
This  tunnel  encountered’ ore  almost  instantly,  and 
has  been  run  through  60  feet  of  sand  carbonate, 
averaging  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  Some  of  the 
ore,  it  is  stated,  runs  as  high  as  200  ounces  of  silver, 
the  entire  lot  averaging  70  ounces  and  40  per  cent, 
lead. 

Argonaut. — The  latest  strike  made  at  Rico  is 
that  in  this  mine,  located  across  the  Dolores  River 
opposite  Newman  Hill.  It  is  owned  by  Judge  J. 

M.  Dodd  and  Pete  Cherobena,  but  is  being  worked 
under  lease  by  Kuster  &  Knight.  The  mineral 
was  encountered,  says  the  Durango  Herat d,  in  a 
200-foot  tunnel  and  consists  of  three  feet  of  solid 
ore  of  good  grade. 

eagle  county. 

Iron  Mask. — This  company  will  start  work 
about  March  1st  with  a  full  force  of  men.  The 
owners  hope  to  ship  100  tons  a  day  after  active 
work  is  be^n. 

FREMONT  county. 

The  oil  wells  at  Florence  are  said  to  be  produc¬ 
ing  1,400  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Bates-Hunter  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany,  of  Central  City,  is  an  applicant  for  admis 
sion  to  the  Denver  Mining  Exchange.  'The 
capital  is  $1,000,000,  with  $30u,000  in  the  treasurv 
and  $700,000  pooled  fora  year.  Joseph  M.  Marshall 
is  president;  M.  E.  Smith,  vice-president;  George 
H.  Kohn,  secretary,  and  E.  B.  Hendrie,  treasurer. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Adams  Mining  Company.— The  situation  at  the 
Adams  mine  is  improving,  says  the  tiepitblic,  of  St 
Louis,  in  which  city  the  stock  is  active  at  50  cents. 
The  owners  of  the  Henrietta  and  Maid,  who  have 
a  lease  on  the  Adams  property,  the  Republic  con¬ 
tinues,  have  made  a  strike  of  high  grade 
ore,  carrying  copper,  which  has  been 
followed  for  over  a  week  over  the  Adams 
line,  and  has  reached  a  point  some  26  feet 
beyond  that  line,  and  the  ore  is  quite  as  good  as 
when  first  encountered.  This  is  being  steadily 
driven  to  the  eastward  through  the  Adams  ground, 
and  the  find  is  said  to  be  of  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  when  first  made,  the  assays  from  the 
breast  of  the  drift  being  quite  up  to  the 
standard,  and  the  vein  gives  promise  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Adams  and  extending  a  considerable 
distance  beyond.  On  the  second  level  of  the 
Henrietta  shaft  a  drift  Was  started  and  a  rich 
streak  of  two  feet  in  width  discovered,  which  is 
rich  in  silver,  and  carries  considerable  lead.  No 
ore  is  being  taken  out  of  this  streak  at  present, 
though  the  work  of  extraction  goes  on  in  the  lower 
level,  running  into  the  Adams,  and  quite  a  fair 
amount  of  ore  is  being  shipped  daily  from  the  up¬ 
per  workings.” 

Breece  Mining  Company.— An  extra  force  of 
men  has  been  put  to  work  on  this  mine,  and  the 
main  shaft  of  that  claim  is  now  going  down  rap¬ 
idly;  at  present,  according  to  local  papers,  a  deptn 
of  ^5  feet  has  been  reached. 

Houston. — Messrs.  Brown  &  Spaulding  have 
secured  a  lease  on  this  claim  in  Iowa  Gulch,  and 
are  now  prepared  to  drive  a  shaft.  This  claim 
adjoins  the  Fortuna. 

Totallus  Mining  Company.— This  company 
has  been  incorporated  by  John  Harvey,  Tingley  S. 
Wood  and  Frank  W.  Owers  The  oojects  are  to 
operate  mining  property,  to  promote  organization 
of  other  corporations,  to  loan  money  on  stocks, 
etc.  Capital  stock,  $100,000;  shares,  $1  each.  The 
directors  for  the  first  year  are  Amos  Henderson, 
A.  V.  Hunter,  T.  S.  Wood,  John  Harvey  and  C.  T. 
Limberg.  The  principal  office  will  be  in  Leadville. 

OURAY  county.  . 

Florence  G.  Mining  Company.— The  situation 
of  affairs  of  this  company  is  said  to  be  growing 


more  serious,  and  It  would  appear  that  the  troubles 
have  at  last  reached  a  climax.  A  circular  has  been 
mailed  to  the  stockholders  by  Secretary  Page,  who 
says  that  it  is  his  painful  duty  to  inform  them  that 
the  mines  operated  by  the  company  are  now  closed 
down  and  in  possession  of  the  Sheriff  of  Ouray 
County  on  attachments.  The  amounts  subscribed 
at  the  meeting  of  December  10th,  1889,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  have  not  been  enough  or  promptly  enough 
paid  to  enable  the  work  to  be  kept  going  on,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  seizure  of  the  propertv  by  the 
sheriff.  The  mines  afe  now  in  a  condition  to  pay 
their  own  expenses,  but  the  creditors  have  become 
impatient,  and  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  further 
without  money.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
was  held  on  the  10th  Inst.,  but  no  particulars  have 
yet  been  received. 

PITKIN  COUNTY. 

According  to  reports,  Mr.  E.  R.  Holden  has  se¬ 
cured  the  right  of  the  Russell  process  for  Aspen 
District,  and  is  now  in  Aspen,  in  connection  with  a 
project  for  putting  in  large  works.  This  will  give 
an  immense  impetus  to  mining  in  Aspen,  as  the 
output  of  dry  ores  is  now  restricted  to  those  run¬ 
ning  more  than  35  ounces,  while  the  proportion  of 
lower  grade  ores  is  probably  as  much  as  five  to 
one. 

Aspen  United  Milling  and  Mining  Company. 
—Mr.  George  W.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  this 
company,  speaks  of  its  prospects  as  follows:  “On 
the  Aspen  United  over  000  feet  of  work  has  been 
done.  A  large  ore  chute  has  been  opened  on  the 
south  end  which  runs  from  60  to  70  ounces  in  silver 
and  10  per  cent.  lead.  Where  this  rich  ore  was 
discovered  is  a  true  fissure  vein  well  defined  and 
running  north  and  south  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  claim,  having  a  dip  of  80  degrees  to  the 
east.  The  vein  is  four  feet  wide  between  walls. 

“  In  the  upper  or  Lake  tunnel  a  distance  of  100 
feet  was  run  in  ore,  and  stoping  is  being  done 
above  that.  In  sinking  a  winze  a  distance  of  14 
feet  a  continuous  body  of  ore  was  found,  there 
being  three  feet  of  70-ounce  ore  in  the  bottom.  We 
are  imipping  to  the  sampling  works  at  Aspen  good 
paying  ore  to  the  amount  of  five  tons  per  day. 

As  regards  the  Deane  and  Argenta  groups,  they 
are  as  yet  simply  prospects,  but  their  surface  in¬ 
dications  practically  warrent  the  investment  of 
any  capital  seeking  for  large  results.  On  the  out¬ 
crop  of  the  Deane  group  four  feet  of  lead  ore  is 
shown,  running  from  12  to  50  ounces  in  silver  and 
50  per  cent.  lead.  A  tunnel  is  now  being  worked 
at  a  distance  of  500  feet,  which  is  expected  to  cut 
the  main  ore  body  within  sixty  days.  The  Argenta 
group  is  an  addendum  to  the  Deane. 

Deane.— It  is  reported  that  a  strike  has  been 
made  in  this  group  of  the  Porphyry  mountain  ten 
miles  north  of  Aspen  on  the  main  mineral  belt. 
The  formation  there  is  the  same  as  at  Aspen,  and 
the  lode  has  the  same  general  characteristics  as  in 
the  section  where  it  has  been  extensively  opened. 
The  property  was  taken  hold  of  last  year  by  Dr. 
Paul,  Hal  Sayer,  D.  M.  Hyman  and  others. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Moultrie  Mining  Company.— This  company 
has  had  a  meeting  of  its  stockholders  and  decided 
to  resume  work  on  the  Moultrie  mine.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  idle  for  some  years. 

Pearl. — This  mine  has  contracted  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  1,000  tons  of  ore  to  the  Durango  smelter,  the 
work  to  begin  March  1.  A  mill  is  also  talked  of  to 
concentrate  the  iron  pyrites  that  have  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  past  year. 

Standard  Milling  and  Mining  Company.— 
This  company  is  contemplating  building  a  smelter 
on  its  miU  site  below  the  depot.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  road  to  the 
coalfields,  about  seven  mills  on  this  side  of  Rico. 
About  25  miles  of  road  will  have  to  be  built,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $16,000  a  mile.  The  company  is  composed  of 
Kansas  City  men. 

ILLINOIS. 

MARSION  COUNTY. 

Salem  Coal  and  Mining  Company.— The 
property  of  this  company  at  Salem  was  sold  on  the 
8th  inst.  by  Master  in-Chancery  L.  M.  Kagy,  in 
compliance  with  a  decree  recently  rendered  by 
.ludge  Burroughs.  The  mine,  togethe  .  with  all 
the  fixtures  and  royalty,  brought  $5,988.89,  and 
was  bid  off  to  a  syndicate  of  nineteen  citizens  of 
Salem. 

MICHIGAN. 

COPPER  MINES. 

Arnold  Mining  Company.— Last  Saturday 
8,000  shares  of  this  company’s  stock  were  sold  by 
auction  in  default  of  the  payment  of  a  ten  cents 
per  share  assessment  v  hich  was  due  last  October. 
The  price  paid  for  the  stock  was  equal  to  the  as¬ 
sessment  and  interest.  The  control  of  the  mine, 
it  is  stated,  practically  has  changed  hands. 

Centennial  Mining  Company.— Concerning 
this  company,  which  is  apparently  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  Boston  at  present  we 
condense  the  following  from  the  Portage  Lake 
Gazette  :  The  company  owns  640  acres  of  land,  or 
entire  section  12  in  the  township  of  Calumet.  The 
section  is  crossed  by  several  lodes  as  follows:  The 
Calumet  &  Hecla  lode  crosses  the  property  near 
the  center,  running  north  27  degrees  east.  To  the 
west  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  lode,  and  about 
^300  feet  distant,  overlying  it,  is  the  Allouez  con¬ 
glomerate,  while  to  the  east  and  underlying  it, 
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first  comes  the  Osceola  am^Rdaloid,  then  Kear- 
sarge  conglomerate,  and  just  at  the  south¬ 
west  comes  the  Kearsarae  amygdaloid,  which 
dips  into  the  property.  The  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  are  as  follows :  No.  exploring 
shaft ;  No.  2,  sunk  to  first  lev.el ;  No.  .3,  sunk 
1,500  feet ;  No.  4,  sunk  1,000  leet  ;  and  No.  6, 
which  is  an  exploring  shaft,  but  which  prom¬ 
ises,  if  present  indications  can  be  taken  as  mean¬ 
ing  anything,  to  prove  a  bonanza.  No.  3  shaft, 
which  is  down  1,000  feet,  is  sinking  some  90  to  100 
feet  a  month.  For  the  last  30  feet  more  good  rock 
has  been  encountered  than  ever  before.  It  is  not 
expected,  however,  to  cut  the  rich  Calumet  chute, 
which  dips  northerly,  that  they  are  sinking  for  it 
at  this  point  for  over  a  year.  At  the  ninth  level, 
which  IS  drifting  south  of  No.  1  shaft,  the  rock  is 
•showing  well  in  copper.  At  No.  6  shaft,  which  is 
as  yet  merely  an  e^loring  shaft,  good  rock 
has  been  encountered.  A  vertical  shaft  was 
sunk  through  ^and  and  gravel  for  thirty  feet 
when  the  lode  w^as  encountered,  and  sinking  on 
lode  is  now  in  progress.  The  width  of  the  lode  at 
this  point  is  not  as  yet  determined,  as  the  hanging 
wall  has  not  been  struck;  the  portion  carried 
in  the  shaft  is  about  six  feet  wide,  the  rock  being 
identical  with  the  rich  rock  found  in  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla  Mine.  Up  to  date  all  work  done  has  been 
carried  on  on  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  lode.  In  time, 
however,  explorations  will  be  made  at  different 
Mints  on  the  other  lodes  which  cross  the  property. 
The  company  has  made  an  application  to  have 
the  stock  listed  on  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mit^e.  ~ 

Tamarack  Junior  Mining  Company.— In  this 
mine  No.  I  shaft  was  sunk  103  feet  during  January, 
and  is  now  down  over  1,600  feet.  No.  2  shaft  w^ 
sunk  70  feet. 

GOLD  MINKS. 

Gold  Lake. — At  this  mine  operations  have  been 
conducted  for  some  time  past.  From  the  main  shaft 
the  management  has  drifted  on  the  length  of  the 
vein  to  a  distance  of  40  feet,  exposing  a  body  of 
quartz.  The  Michigan  Gold  company’s  workings 
are  but  a  few  hundred  feet  east  of  the  shaft  of  the 
Gold  Lake.  There  is  now  in  stock  at  the  shaft 
some  300  tons  of  quartz. 

.MlSSOUKl. 
jasper  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent. » 

Joplin,  Feb.  10. 

There  was  considerable  activity  in  the  mines 
during  the  past  week.  The  Lehigh  and  some  of 
the  Galena  mines  are  still  flooded,  out  in  the  other 
districts  operations  were  pushed  vigorously  and  a 
great  deal  more  ore  mined  than  was  sold,  owing 
to  the  bearish  condition  of  the  ore  market.  The 
ruling  price  for  zinc  ore  was  f24fo^27  per  ton. 
Mine  operators  seem  to  feel  that  with  the  present 

firice  of  spelter  the  zinc  ore  should  command  a  bet- 
er  price,  and  as  a  result  are  holding  large  lots  of 
ore  in  the  bins.  The  following  are  the  sales  of  ore 
from  the  mines  for  the  week  ending  February  8th. 
Joplin  Mines  787,880  pounds  zinc  ore  and  101,684 
lead,  value  $12,053;  Webb  City  Mines,  703,880 
pounds  zinc  ore  and  83,915  leatl,  value  $11,126; 
Carterville  Mine8,194,830  pounds  zinc  ore  and  54,280, 
lead ;  Zincite  Mines,  275,820  pounds  zinc  ore, 
value  $3,671.08 ;  Galena  Kaus  Mines,  4:17,320 
poun<!s  zinc  ore  and  82,230  lead,  value  $6,028.02. 
All  district  total  value  as  far  as  reported, 
$38,751.00. 

Messrs.  Charles  Mutt  &  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Stern,  are 
operating  a  town  lot  on  the  famous  Sucker  Flats, 
south  ol  Webb  City.  They  made  a  turn-in  from 
the  past  two  weeks’  work  of  01  tons  of  zinc  ore 
at  $27  per  ton,  making  a  total  value  of  $2,437. 
This  is  a  new  company,  and,  feeling  so  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  first  investment,  they  have  closed 
a  deal  to  open  up  a  40-acre  tract  of  land  near  Car¬ 
terville  and  a  4(hacre  tract  south  of  the  Grimm 
and  Loyd  land.  'They  will  put  up  good  plants  of 
machinery  on  each  tract  of  laud. 

The  owners  of  the  E.  D.  Pesters  laud,  east  of  the 
city  of  Joplin,  are  only  selling  enough  of  ore  to 
pay  expenses,  holding  the  surplus  for  better  prices. 

Bay  State.— This  company  has  sold  38,070 
pounds  of  zinc  ore  and  7,310  pounds  of  lead. 

East  Hollow.— These  mines,  operated  by  Gene 
Boyle  et  al,  have  almost  completed  their  new  con¬ 
centrating  plant,  and  will  be  in  running  order  very 
soon. 

Grecian  Lead  and  Zinc  Company.— 'This 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  hy  a  St.  Louis  syndicate,  and  has  taken  a 
lease  on  five  mining  lots  in  St.  Joe  hollow.  The 
main  pump  shaft  is  now  down  to  a  depth  of  115 
feet  and  has  opened  up  a  good  body  of  ore  on 
which  they  will  commence  drifting. 

Holden.— This  valuable  tract  of  land  is  doing 
but  little  at  the  present  time  owing  to  some  man¬ 
ipulations  in  reference  to  a  sale. 

Mahuska  Lead  and  Zinc  Company.— This 
company  has  sold  31.185  pounds  of  zinc  ore,  and 
16,0%  of  lead.  This  tract  of  land  contains  166 
acres,  and  is  located  one  and  one-half  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Joplin.  It  is  now  operated  and  controlled 
by  Messrs.  Bice  and  James,  who  have  the  land 
divided  up  into  169  mining  lots.  The  land  is  now 
developed  oy  90  shafts,  sunk  to  depths  of  50  to  125 


feet.  Most  of  the  development  has  been  confined 
to  the  western  half  of  the  land.  Your  correspondent 
made  a  close  examination  of  the  workings,and  finds 
large  ore  bodies  in  sight.  The  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  show  a  total  production  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  28th,  18S®,  of  over  $70,000.  The 
surface  improvements  consist  of  three  engines  and 
boilers  all  complete ;  five  pumps,  with  walking- 
baams  and  string  connections ;  one  large  crusher 
and  set  of  rolls ;  office  and  scales;  jig  tanks— in 
fact,  all  that  is  required  for  the  present  work. 

Oswego  Mining  Company.— Cook,  Mittleberg 
and  Company  sold  18,020  pounds  zinc  ore,  and 
5,100  lead,  and  have  about  32,000  powids  of  zinc 
ore  in  bins. 

Pat  Murphy. — This  tract  of  land  at  Zincite  con¬ 
tains  80  acres,  and  lies  west  of  the  noted  Holden 
mines.  Vigorous  development  work  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  month  of  December,  1889,  and  from 
January  4, 1890,  to  February  8,  there  have  been 
mined  and  sold  1,394  tons  of  zinc  blend  ore,  at  an 
average  price  of  $26  per  ton,  making  a  total  of 
$:16,244.  This  amount  of  ore  has  been  taken  from 
development  work.  As  yet  only  five  shafts  are 
being  worked. 

Roaring  Springs  Land  and  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.— This  conmany  is  formed  of  a  syndicate  of 
capitalists  from  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  quite  a  large  tract  of  land.  Some  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  done  and  quite  an  amount  of  ore 
produced.  The  company  is  now  putting  up  a  plant 
of  machinery,  consisting  of  one  H.  P.  boiler,  one 
25  H  P.  engine,  one  10  H.  P.  engine,  one  No.  2  Blake 
crusher,  one  set  of  rolls,  and  concentrating  plant. 

Ruby  Mines. — This  property,  two  miles  south  of 
Joplin,  turned  in  81,760  pounas  of  zinc  ore,  at  an 
average  price  of  $28  per  ton. 

MONTANA. 

The  State  Legislature  has  been  asked  to  pass 
a  law  allowing  representatives  of  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  of  mining  companies  to  levy  assess¬ 
ments.  , 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Champion  Mining  Company'.— This  company’s 
mill,  which  is  to  crush  the  ore  from  the  Champion 
mine,  in  Oro  Fino  district,  is  almost  completed, 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  in  operation  not 
later  than  March  1st. 

San  Francisco  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany’. — There  are  several  rumors  afloat  regarding 
this  property.  One  is  that  the  mine  is  not  to  be 
sold,  but  that  money  will  be  raised  to  pay  off  the 
indebtedness,  a  reorganization  affected  and  work 
resumed.  The  Phillipsburg  correspondent  of  the 
Helena  Journal  .says  it  is  reported  that,  although 
closed  down,  there  is  excellent  ore  in  sight. 
Superintendent  Eugene  Smith  is  still  in  charge, 
looking  after  the  machinery  Since  the  mine  closed 
down  the  pumps  have  been  taken  up. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Arctic. — A  strike  has  just  been  made  in  this 
mine.  It  is  reported  that  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  a 
four-foot  vein  of  silver  ore  assaying  100  ounces  per 
ton  was  struck.  About  20  tons'  have  already  lieen 
teken  from  the  shaft,  and  as  soon  as  the  roads  are 
in  better  condition  a  test  shipment  to  Butte  will 
be  made. 

SILV'ER  BOYV  COUNTY. 

Anaconda  Copper  Company’.-To  subdue  the  tire 
in  this  mine  an  additional  supply  of  water  is  to  be 
procured.  Water  will  be  accumulated  from  all  the 
mines  available  and  an  attempt  made  to  flood  the 
mine.  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  a  few  days,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  water  in  the  mine.  It 
surely,  says  the  Butte  Inter- Mountain  has  reached 
the  %0  foot  level.  The  general  opinion  among 
Butte  mining  men  is  that  a  new  shaft  will  have  to 
be  sunk  before  the  mine  can  be  again  worked 
profitably. 

Blue  Bird  Mining  Company’.— The  Blue  Bird 
mine  at  present  has  only  two  miners  employed  un¬ 
derground,  the  force  having  been  gradually  re¬ 
duced,  leaving  that  once  prominent  property  with 
only  a  guard.  Much  developing  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  the  past  few  months  since  the  injunction 
was  obtained  ;  t  ie  lead  has  been  opened  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  case  into  the  courts  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  manner,  so  as  to  determine  whether  the 
Blue  Bird  lead  is  really  a  part  of  the  Little  Darling 
lead  or  a  continuance  of  tne  Blue  Bird.  This  case, 
it  is  thought,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in 
magnitude  tried  in  Montana  courts  in  the  history 
of  the  state. 

Butte  and  Boston  Mining  Company.— Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Bigelow  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
mine  has  a  very  ricn  copper  vein,  being  the  same 
as  what  is  known  as  the  “  tunnel  vein  ”  on  the 
Boston  &  Montana,  and  at  the  same  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  it  shows  equally  rich.  The  company  is 
running  one  blast  furnace,  and  earning  from  $20,- 
000  to  $’25,000  a  month.  No.  2  blast  furnace  is  on 
the  ground  and  ready  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
company  receives  its  new  hoisting  engine,  which 
is  expected  this  month.  'The  present  hoisting  en¬ 
gine  nas  not  sufficient  power  for  two  furnaces. 
The  silver  mines  on  the  north  are  showing  very 
rich,  especially  the  gray  rock. 

The  Harris  &  Lloyd.— The  engine  for  this 
mine’s  new  shaft  has  arrived.  For  some  time  the 
mine  has  been  in  a  state  of  idleness,  owing  to  the 
law  being  such  that  it  prohibits  the  use  of  a  bucket 
below  a  given  point  in  a  shaft.  The  company  has 


for  some  time  been  down  to  the  400-foot  level,  and 
before  any  further  developments  could  be  pushed 
Or  undertaken,  hoisting  had  to  be  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
new  shaft  of  the  mine  is  just  100  feet  lower  than 
the  old  one,  and  is  connected  at  the  ^  foot  level. 
The  old  shaft,  when  the  new  machinery  is  in  posi¬ 
tion,  will  be  abandoned  and  used  only  as  an  air 
shaft  for  the  ventilation  ol  the  property. 

NEVADA. 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY’. 

Activity  in  the  Hawthorne  mining  district  is  re¬ 
viving. 

Neyv  Y'ork.— This  mine  is  worked  by  lessees, 
w’ho,  it  is  stated,  have  on  the  dump  about  ten  tons 
of  good  ore,  and  are  daily  extracting  more. 

Pamlico. — This  mine  has  revived  from  the  re¬ 
cent  litigation  decided  in  its  favor  and  is  now 
working  a  force  of  ten  men. 

EUREKA  COUNTY. 

Local  papers  say  that  Senator  Stewart  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  of  the  so-called  timber  suits  in 
Nevada  with  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior.  He 
furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  Judge  Sabin’s  recent 
decision  in  the  action  against  the  Richmond  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  and  requested  that  the  remaining 
suit's  be  dismissed.  The  Secretary  has  the  subject 
under  consideration.  He  intimated,  it  is  stated, 
that  he  would  probably  comply  with  the  Senator’s 
reque.st. 

STOREY  COUNTY  COMSTOCK  LODE. 

Belcher  Mining  Company’.— The  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Belcher  mine,  wnich 
did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  annual  meeting, 
owing  to  the  snow  blockade,  was  as  follows: 
The  exploratory  work  on  the  850  and 
1000  levels  is  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  mine  at  present,  and  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed:  On  the  1,000-foot  level  a  south  drift  from 
the  station  was  run  to  one  connected  with  the 
1,100  raise,  and  then  continued  to  the  south  line. 
From  it  a  west  crosscut  was  run  (200  leet 
south  of  tue  station)  and  extended  811  feet  to 
the  foot-wall  without  striking  anything  worthy 
of  note.  An  east  crosscut  (No.  1)  was  run  at 
a  point  about  55  feet  north  of  the  south  line,  and 
extended  1:17  feet.  On  the  wall  a  screak  of  quartz 
three  or  four  feet  wide  w’as  struck  that  assayed 
from  $5  to  $20  per  ton.  A  south  drift  was  run  on 
it  to  a  point  near  the  south  line,  where  No.  2 
cross-cut  was  started  and  run  .30  feet  to 
the  wall.  Of  this  %  feet,  15  feet  passed  through 
quartz  assaying  from  $10  to  $18  per  ton,  and  23/3 
teet  of  ore  assaying  from  $23  to  $30  per  ton. 
On  the  850-foot  level,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
south  lateral  drift  had  lieen  run  from 
the  8.50  station  to  the  south  line,  and 
when  the  1,000  prospect  was  uncovered  a  cross 
cut  was  started  on  the  8,50-foot  level  immediately 
over  it,  and  the  work  of  extending  it  is  now  going 
on.  In  regard  to  an  important  body  of 
quartz,  which  was  found  during  the  year 
on  the  20(»-foot  level,  the  superintendent  writes  : 
“  West  cross-cut  No.  3  was  run  443  feet  from  the 
200  station,  the  last  40  feet  being  through  a  clean 
quartz  body  of  low  grade,  from  which  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  about  20  miners’  inches  broke  in 
on  us.  We  were  compelled  to  stop  the  drift 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  off,  which  it  is  now 
rapidly  doing.  From  all  the  information  obtain¬ 
able  this  quartz  bodY  has  never  been  prospected 
before,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  further  explora¬ 
tions  both  north  and  south,  as  well  as  on  the  level 
below. 

CoNsoLiDATi-u  California  and  Virginia  Min¬ 
ing  Company’. — The  company  received  on  the  7th 
inst.  20  bars  of  bullion  of  the  assay  value  of  $94,- 
675.71,  being  the  entire  product  of  the  mine  for 
the  month  of  January.  There  was  w’orked  at  the 
Morgan  and  Eureka  mills  a  total  of  4,070  tons  of 
ore  during  that  month,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  usually  crushed,  the  decrease  being  due  to 
the  heavy  snowstorm,  which  curtailed  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  mills.  'I’he  ore  yielded  the  above 
total  of  $!M,67.5.71j  of  which  $%,012.64  is  in  gold 
and  $44,663.07  is  in  silver.  The  average 
yield  in  bullion  per  ton  was  $23.26,  and  rhe 
average  assay  value  of  the  ore  was  $27.23 
per  ton.  The  expenses  of  the  mine  for  January 
were  aliout  $75,01)0,  and  the  bullion  product,  less 
the  discount  on  silver,  is  about  an  offset.  After 
settling  all  accounts  the  company  will  stand  about 
as  it  did  on  January  1st,  viz.,  with  $73,000  in  the 
treasury. 

Utah  Consolidated  Mining  Company.— The 
following  is  the  annual  report  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  this  company:  On  the  600-foot  level  the 
main  west  drift  from  the  shaft  has  been  re- 
timbered  112  feet;  total  len^h,  352  feet.  This  drift, 
crosscut  the  vein,  which  is  at  this  point  200  feet 
wide  from  w’all  to  wall,  and  shows  some  good- 
looking  quartz,  giving  low  assays.  At  a  point  52 
feet  from  the  face  of  the  west  drift  they  started  a 
main  south  drift  in  the  vein.  This  drift  has  been 
extended  to  the  south  line  of  the  mine,  a  distance 
of  643  feet.  Have  crosscutted  the  vein  from  this 
drift  from  wall  to  wall  every  100  feet,  and  find  some 
good  bodies  of  quartz,  assaying  from  $1  to  $10. 
At  a  point  100  feet  south  of  the  main  west 
drift  a  winze  has  been  sunk  68  feet,  wholly  in 
quartz,  giving  low  assays.  At  a  point  in  the  main 
south  drift,  300  feet  from  the  west  drift,  a  double 
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compartment  incline  upraise  has  been  carried  up 
180  feet  and  connected  with  the  472-foot  level. 
This  connection  gives  them  good  circulation  of 
fresh  air.  Opposite  the  main  south  drih  a  north 
drift  has  been  run  a  total  length  of  725  fee^  the 
formation  being  porphyry,  clay,  and  quartz.  From 
this  drift  they  have  cross-cuttcd  east  and  west  to 
the  walls  of  the  vein  and  find  some  good-looking 
quartz,  showing  little  value  by  assays.  The  main 
southeast  drift  started  from  the  shau  station  has 
been  extended.  Total  length,  6.50  feet ;  formation, 
porphyry,  with  some  streaks  of  clay  and  quartz. 
During  the  past  year  all  the  buildings  and  hoist¬ 
ing  engines  nave  been  repaired,  and  at  present  are 
as  good  as  new. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Ironclad  Mining  Company.— At  the  rate  work 
has  been  ^oing  on  for  several  months,  the  ironclad 
tunnel  will  be  completed  about  July  1st.  It  will 
cost  about  $18,000,  and  is  purely  a  venture  out  of 
which  the  owners  will  get  nothing  if  mineral  is 
not  found,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
tunnel  strikes  the  mineral  vein  the  question  as  to 
the  profit  of  deep  mining  at  Kingston  will  be  set 
at  rest.  The  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be  about  700 
feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  expense  of 
hoisting  will  be  saved  on  all  ore  taken  out  above 
the  tunnel  level. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CHATHAM  COUNTY. 

Egypt. — The  output  of  these  coal  mines  is  re¬ 
ported  about  150  tons  a  day. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.— This  company’s  North  Ashland  Collie^,  at 
Ashland,  Pa.,  has  been  shut  down  for  an  indennite 
period.  The  Alaska  shaft  of  the  same  company,  at 
Mount  Carmel,  has  also  closed  down. 

OIL. 

Exports  of  refined,  crude,  and  naphtha  from  the 
following  ports,  from  January  1st  to  February  4th, 
were  as  follows : 

1890.  188a 

Gals.  Gals. 

From  Boston  .  31.198  513,458 

Philadelphia . 10,132.675  12.619,108 

Baltimore .  550  2.013 

Perth  Amboy .  393,143  1,26^,736 

New  York . 41,931,665  41,814,512 

Total  exports . 52,989,832  .%,241,827 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  Deadwood  Chlorination  Works,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  be  completed  by  February  15th. 

Big  Missouri. — Local  pa^rs  report  that  this 
mine,  located  west  of  the  Homestake,  has  been 
sold  to  an  iron  company  of  Michigan.  It  is  owned 
principallv  by  Mose  Coffin  and  Lee  Baxter,  of 
Deadwood. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

Harney  Peak  Tin  Mining  Company.— It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  this  company  is  preparing  to  put  a 
pump  in  the  Cowboy  shaft,  and  will  start  levels 
north  and  south  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
continue  sinking.  A  full  force  is  stated  to  be  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Coates,  where  the  air  compressor  is  now 
at  work  in  the  shaft. 

UTAH. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Alliance  Mining  Company. — This  company 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the 
:4d  inst.,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  Hanauer;  vice-president  and  superintend¬ 
ent,  N.  Treweek;  treasurer,  James  Glendenning; 
secretary,  C.  T.  Stevenson*  directors,  M.  K.  Par¬ 
sons,  J.  J.  Daly,  D.  C.  Mcl..aughlin,  W.  H.  Rem¬ 
ington. 


FOBEIQH  MININd  NEWS. 


MEXICO. 

SONORA. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Brad 
Bamer,  M.  E.:  Probably  the  most  lively  camp  in 
all  Sonora  is  that  of  Minas  Prietas,  situated  forty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Hermosill^  and  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  railway  station  of  Torres. 

All  this  portion  of  Sonora  consists  of  a  great 
plain  elevated  600  to  1,0J0  feet  above  ocean  level, 
and  up  through  the  plain  have  burst  detachM 
peaks  or  chains,  not  extensive,  but  rising  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  more,  or  a  total  elevation  of  some 
2,000  to  perhaps  a  little  more  than  3,000  feet.  One  of 
the  most  noted  of  these  is  Chivate,  ten  miles  east  of 
Torres.  The  top  was  nearly  solid  rock.  In  an 
earthquake  3  years  ago  this  top  was  broken  up  and 
an  enormous  mass  of  a  great  many  thousand  tons 
tumbled  over  to  the  southwest.  Another  noted 
peak,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  named  partly  from  its  great 
elevation  and  partly  from  the  reputation  of  a 
naine  of  the  same  name  in  one  of  its  foot 
hills,  which  made  quickly  a  brilliant  showing 
from  ore  yielding  $1,800  per  ton.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  add  that  the  quanti^  and  quality 
did  not  long  continue.  Minas  Prietas,  with  its 
new  suburb  of  La  Colorado,  probably  contains 
some  2,000  population.  Its  name  is  from  the  mine 
of  i^me  name,  a  New  York  and  Boston  company 
which  has  constantly  worked  and  given  diviaends 
for  many  years.  The  ore  is  practically  exhausted 
down  to  the  600-foot  level.  The  main  per¬ 


pendicular  shaft  has  lately  been  sunk  to 
the  700-foot  level  and  a  cross-cut  run  to  the 
vein,  and  is  said  to  have  a  fine  showing 
of  ore,  as  in  upper  levels.  For  several  months  past 
ore  has  been  brought  by  wagons  from  the  Grand 
Central,  a  parallel  vein  nearly  a  mile  distant. 
This  latter  vein  is  claimed  to  average  some  30  feet 
thick  of  $40  ore,  something  like  half  gold  and  half 
silver,  of  which  about  hair  is  saved  in  the  mill  and 
the  tailings  run  into  a  pond  or  dam,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  now  to  contain  some  160,000  tons,  and  can 
later  all  be  reworked  at  a  considerable  profit. 

The  mill  contains  40  stamps,  16  pans  and  8 
settlers,  and  the  amalgamation  is  carried  on  in 
pans  and  settlers.  This  mill  was  built  eight  years 
ago.  One  dollar  per  ton  royalty  is  paid  for  ore 
from  Grand  Central. 

La  Colorado  and  Creston  mines  are  extensions 
north  of  Minas  Prietas.  with  veins  of  over  15  feet 
thick  of  ore  yielding  $15  gold  per  ton.  There  is 
also  some  refractory  ore  taken  out  and  shipped  to 
El  Paso.  These  properties  belong  to 
Chamberlain  &  Price,  of  Ohio.  The 
mill  is  30  stamps.  with  12  pans. 
6  settlers  and  8  Frue  vanners  throughout  on 
the  Boss  plan,  and  is  a  complete  and  splendid 
outfit,  and  is  all  running  at  this  date. 
This  company  has  been  at  great  trouble  to 
secure  water,  as  four  attempts  in  the  vicinity 
failed  to  secure  it,  but  the  mine  has  all  along, 
at  the  depth  of  280  feet,  furnished  some,  and 
within  a  few  days  water  in  quantity  has  been 
struck  on  the  east  side  of  Chivate  Mountain,  and 
with  pumps  and  pipe  an  ample  supply  will  now 
be  had. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  Minas  Prietas  Mill 
has  all  the  time  been  a  lack  of  water,  but  they 
have  managed  to  run  by  pumping  back,  and  using 
the  water  over  again,  but  for  domestic  use  water 
has  been  hauled  in  carts  and  on  barrows  from 
Chivate. 

Zubiate  mine  is  situated  12  miles  to  northwest 
from  Minas  Prietas.  This  has  been  a  noted 
mine,  and  has  been  worked  constantly 
for  68  years,  and  has  yielded  ore  of  silver 
from  $40  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  ton, 
and  is  now  down  some  700  feet  on  pitch 
of  vein — which  pitch  is  some  50  degrees  south, 
while  course  of  vein  is  east  and  west  through  some 
low  hills.  On  surface,  vein  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  thick,  while  at  700  feet  it  is  four  to  five  feet 
It  is  constantly  worked,  and  some  good  ore  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  out  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
How  much  good  ore  may  yet  be  in  the  mine 
no  one  can  say,  as  it  is  not  cut  under  and  is  being 
gouged  out  as  found.  Ex-Govemor  Monteverde, 
deceased  a  year  ago,  owned  the  mine  for  over  20 
years,  but  was  never  in  it,  and  the  condition  is  not 
the  very  best  at  present,  as  it  has  always 
been  left  to  the  Mexican  and  Yaqui  miners  to  do 
as  they  thought  best,  and  nowhere  do  they  ever  put 
mines  in  shape  to  see  any  quantity  of  ore.  The  mill 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The  mine  is  bonded 
to  individuals  in  New  York. 

Mr,  Lake,  an  American,  owns  the  Santa  Teresa, 
a  silver  mine  said  to  have  a  six-foot  vein,  also 
carrying  lead,  in  a  short  but  quite  elevated  range 
of  mountains,  beginning  13  miles  southeast  of 
Hermosillo  and  extending  on  southeast. 

San  Francisco  is  an  old  mine  on  southeast  side  of 
same  mountain,  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
done  long  ago.  This  mine  is  also  bonded,  and  is 
now  held  at  a  price  beyond  w’hat  can  be  seen  in  it, 
and  no  work  being  done. 

In  the  past  three  months  I  have  been  through 
Altar,  Magdalena,  Uras,  Hermosillo,  and  parts  of 
Guaymas,  Alamos  and  Sahuaripa  districts. 
Generally  the  sale  of  the  Los  Mulatos,  a 
mine  worked  and  developed  for  20  years, 
and  with  a  60-stamp  mill  for  $2,000,000,  more 
or  less,  has  made  mine  owners  crazy  in  all  Sonora, 
and  now,  with  simply  a  denouncement  and  with 
practically  no  work,  they  demand  $50,000  to  $500,- 
000  for  prospects  and  with  no  ore  in  sight. 


Company. 


Adelaide,  Nev  . . . 

Allouez . 

Baltimore . 

Best  &  Etelcher.  Nev. 
Cambrian,  S.  Dak. . . 

CoL  Quarts,  Cal . 

Co.  St.  Gothard,  Cal 

Crocker  . 

Elk  M’Liin,  S.  Dak. 

Exchequer,  Nev . 

General  Crook,  Dak. 
Golden  Reward, 

Dak . 

Grand  Prize . 

Locomotive . 

May  Flower,  Cal, ... 

Mineral  Hill . 

Morning  Star,  Nev.. 

Natmoa,  Cal . | 

Occidental  Con . 

Overman,  Nev . 

Queen  Bee,  S.  Dak., 
^g.  Belcher  & 

Mides,  Nev . 

Silver  King . 

Sjranish  R.,  S.  Dak.. 
\v7y.  O.  D.,Cal . 


No. 


When  Day  of 

levied  “~'~ 


office. 


Sale. 


I'Dec.  31  Jan. 

.1 . I  .  . 

10  Feb. 
6  Feb. 
2  Feb. 
9  Feb. 

14  Feb. 

20  Mar. 
25  Feb. 
16  Jan. 

9  Feb. 

lOjFeb. 
27  Mar. 
31  Mar. 
27  Feb. 

15  Feb. 
4Feb. 

21  Jan. 
20,  Feb. 
31  Feb. 
10  Feb. 

4  Feb. 
15  Feb. 
9;  Feb. 
6;  Feb. 


6  Jan. 
..IJan. 
3  Jan. 
2'Jan. 
l*Jan. 
8  Jan. 
6  Jan. 
28  Dec. 
6  Dec. 

5  Jan. 
24  Jan. 

6  Jan. 
45  Dec. 
. ..  Jan. 

6  Jan. 
2  Dim. 
5  Jan 
61  Dec. 
5  Jan. 


3  Feb.  28 
. . .  Feb.  20 
21  Mar.  12 
13  Mar.  6 
5  Feb.  24 
11  Feb.  28 
17  Mar.  10 
5  Mar.  28 
25  Mar.  12 
21, Feb.  11 
I'Feb.  201 


5  Jan. 

4  JaiL 
2  Jan. 

5  Jan. 


12Mch.  1 
5.  Mar.  25 
3  Mar.  21 
3  Feb.  25] 
19  Mar.  10 
10  Feb.  28 
28  Feb.  20 

25  Mar.  24 

5  Feb.  26 
15:  Mar.  5; 

I 

6  Feb.  26 

26  Mar.  27 
10  Feb.  27| 

SiFeb.  25 


Amn’l 

per 

snare. 

.10 

.50 

.20 

.25 

.001^ 

.01 

.05 

.10 

.001 

.25 

.00^ 

.02 

.30 

.05 

.50 

.001 

.01V4 

.05 

.25 

.25 

.01 

.25 

.30 

.02 

.15 


.MEETINGS. 

John  Duncan  Land  and  Mining  Company,  at 
Germania  Hall,  Hancock,  Mich.,  March  3,  at  2 

p.  M. 

.  DIVIDENDS. 

American  Coal  Company,  semi-annual  dividend 
of  three  per  cent.,  payamle  March  10th  at  room  152, 
1  Broadway,  New  York. 

Calliope  Mining  Company,  on  February  10th,  paid 
a  monthly  dividend  of  one  per  cent.,  aggregating 
$10,000. 

Matchless  Mining  Company,  dividend  of  •00>^ 
aggregating  $2,500,  payable  February  15th. 

Mutual  Gas  Company,  semi-annual  dividend  of 
three  per  cent. 


MINING  STOCKS. 


For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  St,  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  London 
ana  Paris,  see  pages  215  and  216.1 

New  Ifork. 

Friday  Evening,  Feb.  14. 

According  to  the  sales  lists  of  the  Consolidated 
Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange,  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  business  in  mining  shares  market 
during  the  week  has  consisted  of  dealings  in 
Astoria.  It  is  reported  that  something  like 
30,000  shares  have  changed  hands.  If  such 
has  been  the  case,  these  dealiii^  have  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  upon  the  Exchange:  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  have  been  made  at  all, 
they  were  probably  negotiated  outside  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Exchange.  There  are  100,000  shares  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company,  and  why  so  large  a 
proportion  as  this  should  be  reported  as 
sold  during  the  week  is  something 
that  lacks  explanation.  The  price  at  which 
these  more  or  less  mysterious  sales 
were  made  has  not  varied  largely  from  last  week’s 
q^uotations,  six  cents  and  seven  cents.  Surely 
the  promoters  of  this  stock  cannot  believe 
that  oy  making  it  active  the  public  will  be  deluded 
into  buying  it  under  tbe  belief  that  a  boom  is  under 
way.  Among  the  other  transactions  in  Amador 
County  shares  during  the  week  there  have 
been  sales  of  Brunswick  at  one  cent, 

and  Sutter  Creek  at  all  the  way 

from  $1.75  to  $1.25.  The  latter  stock  has  shown  a 
steadily  declining  tendency,  which  must  be  disap¬ 
pointing  to  those  who  have  been  predicting  an 
upwara  and  onward  tendency  for  it.  Several 
dail  V  newspapers  who  pretend  to  report  the  mining 
market  have  neen  significantly  entnusiastic  in  this 
belief. 

The  other  group  of  California  shares  on  the  list, 
the  “Bodies,”  has  shown  little  life  this  week. 
Bodie  Consolidated  sold  at  .5.5(to65c.  ;  Bulwer  at 
22c.  Quicksilver,  Common,  sold  at  $6.38;  trans¬ 
actions  amounted  to  200  shares. 

We  have  to  repeat  the  same  old  report  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  dullness  in  the  Comstock  shares.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia 
will  pay  no  dividend  this  month,  and  will  possibly 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  one  in  March,  on  account  of 
the  severe  storms  in  Nevada  which  have  decreased 
the  bullion  production  of  the  company,  the  stock 
has  held  its  own  remarkably  well.  Sales 
were  made  this  week  at  $4.95.  Other  sales 
of  Comstock  shares  included  the  following: 
Crown  Point  at  $1.65;  Gould  and  Curiw  at 
$1.45@$1.50;  Hale  &  Norcross,  $2.95;  Savag^  $1.60; 
Sierra  Nevada,  $1.60@$1.70;  Yellow  Jacket, 
$2.10@$2.20;  Alta,  $1.40@1.50;  Bullion,  70(g75c. 
Julia,  30c.fe35c.;  Potosi,  $1.75(S$1 95;  Utah, 
60c.@70c. 

There  were  sales  of  the  common  stock  of  Com¬ 
stock  Tunnel  Company  at  17c.@18c.  The  bonds 
sold  at  $iI2  and  the  scrip  at  $30.  The  common 
stock  of  Sutro  Tunnel  Company  sold  at  6c.  The 
time  during  which  the  reorganization  committee 
of  this  company  were  allowed  to  file  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  of  Frank  J.  Symes  and  others,  which 
was  to  have  expired  February  5th,  was  extended 
to  the  8th,  hence  word  has  not  been  received  as 
yet  from  Nevada  as  to  the  nature  of  the  answer 
filed. 

Sales  of  Tuscarora  stocks,  includ  ing  Navajo,  at 
25c.  North  Commonwealth  was  dealt  in  at  95c.; 
Nevada  Queen  at  80c. 

Barcelona  changed  hands  at  31  to. 34c.,  with  sales 
of  less  than  1,000  shares. 

No  business  in  Eureka  Consolidated  is  reported. 

Steadiness  has  characterized  the  dealings  in 
Colorado  shares.  On  the  strength  of  reported 
“strikes,”  Adams,  an  infrequent  visitor  on  this 
exchange,  has  sold  at  47c.  to  50c.,  with  sales  of 
about  2,000  shares.  A  decided  boom  seems  to  be 
under  way  in  Breece.  About  the  first  of  the 
month  the  stock  began  to  show  increased 
strength  at  30c.  Three  weeks  ago  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  mining  news  columns  a  circu¬ 
lar  issued  by  tne  management  of  the 
company  giving  their  plans  for  the  future  and 
showing  that  the  company  had  a  cash  surplus  of 
$17,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  consisted  of  funds 
that  had  been  recovered  from  the  company’s  treas 
urer,  who  absconded  some  time  ago.  The  surplus 
therefore,  does  not  represent  the  recent  profit 
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from  the  mine,  and  except  that  new 
“  strikes  ”  have  been  more  or  less 
indefinitely  reported,  we  see  nothing  to 
warrant  so  marked  an  advance  as  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  fortnight.  There  are  20D,000 
shares  in  the  company’s  capital  stock.  The  stock 
opened  this  week  at  4^.,  sold  at  .52c.  on  Tuesday, 
70c.  yesterday  and  closed  at  about  60c.  to-night. 
Colorado  Central  is  reported  to  have  changed 
hands  at  75c.  Iron  Silver  shows  signs  of 
recovening  stren^b,  a  sale  being  made 
at  $2.2o.  Leadville  opened  strong  at  13 
@14c.,  but  latterly  has  weakened  to  11c.  Eight 
hundred  shares  or  Little  Chief  sold  at  27c.  Two 
hundred  shares  of  Small  Hopes  were  disposed  of 
at  $1.  Cashier  sold  at  Ic.  The  period  during 
which  the  stockholders  in  the  old  Cashier  Com¬ 
pany  might  enter  into  its  reorganization  as  the 
Brooklyn  Mining  Company  expired  to-day. 

Caledonia  has  attracted  the  most  attention  of 
the  Dakota  shares  this  week.  I^atterly  it  has 
been  very  strong;  a  sale  was  made  yesterday  at 
^1.75,  as  compared  with  fl.50  on  February  .5th, 
the  date  of  the  last  transaction  reported  on  the 
Exchange.  The  only  tangible  explanation  for 
the  advance  that  we  have  heard  is  that 
the  management  probably  contemplates  the 
promised  quarterly  dividend  shortly.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  quarterly 
dividend,  if  forthcoming,  will  not  be  so  large  as 
calculated  upon.  We  understand  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  surplus  at  present  is  about  Si20,000.  The 
usually  monthly  dividend  in  times  past  has  been 
$8,000.  Stockholders  have  hoped  that  the  first 
quarterly  dividend  that  would  be  declared  would 
nearly  equal  the  amount  of  three  months  dividends, 
but  as  with  the  present  surplus  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  company  to  pay  $24,000,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  if  any  dividend  is  paid  at  all  stockholders 
will  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  amount 
of  the  usual  monthly  dividend.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  good  business  policy  to 
pay  more  than  $8,000  out  of  the  company’s 
treasury  at  present,  and  indeed  some  con¬ 
servative  stockholders  are  inclined  to 
think  that  any  dividend  with  the  present  surplus 
would  be  ill-advised.  Fifty  shares  of  Homestake 
sold  at  $9,  an  advance  over  the  quotations  of  last 
week;  but  for  larger  quantities  only  $7.25  is  bid. 
Transactions  in  Iron  Hill  are  reported  at  40c. 
Dead  wood  Terra  is  quoted  at  $1.50  bid. 

Both  of  the  active  Arizona  shares  on  the  list 
have  attracted  attention.  Phoenix  opened  at  72@ 
74c.,  sold  on  Monday  at  70c.,  and  latterly  has  shown 
a  tendency  toward  recovering  the  ground  it  lost 
last  week,  when  considerable  stock  was  pressed 
upon  the  market.  Closing  sales  were  made  yester¬ 
day  at  8.5c.  The  stock  closed  to-day  at  about  80c. 
Silver  King  sold  at  40@50c.,  with  an  assessment  of 
30c.  per  share  unpaid. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  circular  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Silver 
King  Co.,  by  President  H.  H.  Noble.  After  con- 
gratulati)^  them  on  securing  control  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  aflSirs,  he  “outlines  the  policy  of  the 
present  management  ”  and  says  among  other 
things,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  give  stock¬ 
holders  all  the  information  about  the  “com¬ 
pany’s  mine  and  financial  condition,  be  it  good 
or  bad.”  Secondly,  he  proposes  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  prospecting  the  mine  with  the  most  rigid 
economy  consistent  with  the  req^uirements  of  the 
property.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  office  ex¬ 
penses  have  already  been  reduced  from  $900  per 
month  to  $350,and  promises  that  wherever  practical 
he  will  continue  the  same  policy  at  the  mine  and 
mill.  He  states  that  the  new  management  of  the 
company  found  the  company  in  debt  on  the  first 
of  January,  $11,270.  He  says  that  the  assessment 
was  imperative  and  “unless  we  find  another  body 
of  pay  ore,  another  will  have  to  follow  within  a 
few  months.”  The  transfer  agent  of  the  company 
informs  us  that  he  will  not  be  ready  to  transfer 
stock  in  this  city  until  April  1st. 

Alice  has  shown  a  decided  weakness,  sales  being 
made  at  90c@;$l.  The  company’s  annual  report, 
read  at  the  stockholders,  meeting  in  Salt  Lake 
City  just  a  month  ago,  has  not  as  yet  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  city.  We  understand  that  informa 
tion  has  reached  here  stating  that  President 
Walker  has  been  caught  in  a  snow  blockade 
outside  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  consequently  has 
been  prevented  from  sending  his  report  on  time. 
Shareholders  may  take  this  information  for  what 
it  Inay  be  worth.  The  stockholders  at  all  events 
have  hot  been  treated  fairly,  and  the  management 
of  the  company  has  undoubtedly  laid  itself  open 
to  criticism. 

Sales  of  miscellaneous  shares  duriug  the  week  in 
clude’d  El  Cristo  at  $1.5.5(&;$1.70;  Mutual  Mining 
and  Smelting,  at  $1.60(a'$l.(^;  Rappahannock,  6c. 
Horn-silver  has  been  fairly  steady  at  $2.40(8 $2.4.5. 
Ontarto  is  quiet  with  sales  at  $40.  ’ 

TheWall  Street  Mining  and  Milling  Company  has 
made  application  to  the  Consolidated  Stock  and 
Petroleum  Exchange  to  have  its  stock  listed.  We  ex¬ 
tract  the  following  Information  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  conmany  to  the  Exchange ;  Incor¬ 
porated  Aug.  7, 18®,  under  the  laws  of  Montana; 
authorized  capital  stock  $1,000, (KX),  divided  into 
.500,000  shares  of  $2  at  par  value,  non -assessable. 

One  hundred  thousand  shares  were  originally 
et  aside  for  working  capital,  and  there 
re  at  present  8L800  shares  in  the  treasury, 
he  principal  omce  is  located  In  Helena, 


Mon.,  and  the  transfer  office  in  47  Broad¬ 
way,  this  city.  The  transfer  agent  is  Mr.  E. 
R.  Neely.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  as  foflows:  President,  Fred  C.  Martin  ;  Vice- 
President,  Harry  J.  Matheson;  Secretary,  Fred 
E.  Tibbetts;  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Perkins.  The 
Board  of  Directors  consists  of  Fred  C.  Martin, 
H.  J.  Matheson,  John  Dixon,  Fred  E.  Tibbetts, 
and  Hiram  Burch.  The  company’s  property  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  Mont.,  and  comprises 
the  Little  Blackfoot  and  Racine  mining  claims. 
Metals  produced  are  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  The 
application  further  states  that  the  property  was 
prospected  by  the  original  owners,  who  spent 
$6,0()0  on  it,  and  that  the  present  company 
have  spent  $11,550.  The  developments 
consist  of  a  shaft  40  feet  deep,  a  winze  12  feet, 
tunnel  No.  1,  60  feet;  tunnel  No.  2,  ICO  feet,  and 
tunnel  No.  3,  120  feet.  Six  men  are  at  present 
employed.  The  distance  to  mill  and  smelter  is  40 
miles.  The  ore  is  a  smelting  ore,  and  the  cost  of 
mining  and  reduction  of  same  are  $8  and  $17  per 
ton,  respectively. 

The  price  of  the  stock  on  first  subscription  was 
12>^c.,  and  at  present  2.5c.  is  asked  and  20c.  bid. 

In  conversation  with  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  mining  securities  concerning  this  new  company 
this  week,  the  gentleman  interviewed  admitted 
that  he  considered  the  newcomer  simply  a  good 
“prospect.”  Inasmuch  as  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Exchange  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  character  of  all  companies  that  come  be¬ 
fore  it  with  applications  for  listing,  to  endeavor 
if  possible  to  prevent  the  listing  of  securi¬ 
ties  of  a  character  likely  to  deceive  the 
public,  we  cannot  understand  why 
the  Wall  Street  company  was  listed  as  a  mine. 
It  has  5(X),0(K)  shares  of  stocK.  Its  present  quotation 
is  nominally  about  25c.  per  share.  On  this  basis  a 
valuation  of  $125,0(X)  is  placed  upon  the  property, 
which  we  should  say  is  too  much  for  even  a  very 
good  “prospect.”  As  the  public  is  invited  to  buy 
these  shares,  as  those  of  a  mine,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  disappointment  that  may  ensue? 

Boston.  Feb.  13. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  for  copper  stocks  shows  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  dealings,  and  a  decline  in  prices 
generally  throughout  the  list.  The  reason  for 
this  is  found  in  the  decline  in  ingot  copper  to  14c. 
and  the  tightness  in  the  money  market, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  tends  to  restrict 
the  speculative  tendency,  and  curtails  business. 
We  do  not,  however,  look  for  any  serious  decline 
in  the  dividend  paying  stocks;  on  the  contrary, 
under  little  more  favorable  circumstances,  we  ex- 

gectto  see  both  a  revival  in  activity  and  much 
igher  prices. 

Calumet  and  Hecla  has  been  very  quiet  and  quite 
steady  at  $255. 

Tamarack  sold  up  to  $163,  which  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  course  of  the  market,  being  a  gain 
of  $3  per  share. 

Boston  &  Montana  declined  to  $45,  the  lowest 
point  touched  since  December  20th,  1889.  There 
was  a  better  demand  to-day,  under  which  it  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $461^. 

Quincy  declined  to  $70,  at  which  i)rice  100  shares 
came  out. 

Osceola  opened  at  $28,  declined  to  $26,  and  closed 
firmer  at  $^. 

Franklin  declined  to  $13,  and  Atlantic  to  $12)^, 
selling  later  at  $13>^. 

Kearsarge  sold  as  high  as  $10%  in  the  early  deal¬ 
ings,  but  lost  $1  in  the  later  sales. 

Butte  &  Boston  advanced  to  $13%,  but  lost  the 
fraction,  closing  at  $13. 

The  decline  in  this  stock  from  $20  is  attributed 
to  the  sale  to  a  syndicate  of  20,000  shares  treasury 
stock  some  time  since  at  $10  per  share,  which  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  company  has  subjected  it 
to  some  severe  criticism. 

Allouez  declined  from  $2  to  $1.85. 

Santa  Fe  from  $1.27%  to  $1.15. 

Pewabic  steady  at  8%,  and  Ridge  sold  at  1%. 
Huron  declined  from  $4%  (Jan.  S)  to  $3%  on  sale 
of  100  shares  only. 

Bonanza  sold  at  87%c. 

Centennial  declined  from  $28  to  $25,  with  later 
sale  small  lot  at  $26. 

Balance  of  the  list  neglected. 

In  silver  stocks,  Napa  (Quicksilver  is  quite  strong 
at  $4%.  Dunkin  declined  to  60c.  Breece  has  beeii 
in  demand  and  sold  at  45c. 

3  p.  M.— Boston  &  Montana  sold  at  $45%,  Kear- 
sage  at  $9J^  Butte  at  $12%,  Centennial  at  $25, 
and  Sai»ta  Fe  at  $1%.  Market  closed  heavy. 

Uenver. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Denver  Mining  Exchange,  the  question  of  a 
site  for  the  Exchange  was  discussed,  out  so  far  ar¬ 
rangements  have  not  been  perfected. 

The  charge  for  listing  mining  stocks  on  the  Col¬ 
orado  Mining  Stock  Exchange  is  as  appended 
hereto:  Of  properties  capitalized 
At  1100,000  up  to  $200,000 .  $100.00 


200,000 

300.000 

400,000 

500,000 

600,000 

700,009 

800,000 

900,000 


1,000,000  and  over. 


300,(H)0 .  125.00 

400.000 .  150.00 

.500,000 .  175.00 

600,000 .  185.00 

700,000  .  195.00 

800,000 .  205.00 

900,000 .  215.00 

1,000,000 .  225.00 


250.00 


Sales  during  the  week  ending  February  8th  : 


Company. 

0. 

H. 

L. 

C, 

Sales. 

Alleghany . 

Amity. . 

..  30 

32 

29 

29 

7,300 

..  21 

21 

18 

31 

14,400 

Bangkok-C.-B . 

..  39b 

40 

38 

38 

800 

Brownlow . 

..  45 

43 

43 

600 

Calliope . 

..  50 

53 

49 

49 

9,100 

Clay  County . 

..  47 

51 

44 

44b 

6,400 

Hard  Money . 

..  16 

18 

15% 

14%b 

13,000 

Matchless . 

..  100b 

11.8 

118 

118 

100 

May-Mazeppa . 

Mollie  Gibson 

..  107 

118 

107 

no 

29,200 

..  47%b 

50b 

40b 

47%b 

— 

Oro . . 

..  285 

325 

285 

325 

L700 

Pay  Rock . . 

..  10% 

11 

10 

*11 

76,700 

Ibizzler . 

..  26 

35 

26 

30 

91,900 

Silver  Cord  . 

..  75a 

70b 

60b 

65a 

Whale  . 

..  40 

44 

39 

\  « 

31,500 

PRospEcra 
Aspen  United  . 

..  23 

28 

22 

27 

34,200 

Big  Indian . . 

..  42 

45 

36 

42 

25,000 

Big  Six . 

..  25 

28 

24 

28 

20,300 

Claudia  J . 

..  13%b 

13%, 

13% 

13b 

400 

Golden  Treas . 

..  20 

26 

20 

22b 

15,100 

Legal  Tender . 

..  11 

12 

10 

10% 

40,900 

Morning  Glim . 

..  40 

45 

40 

10a 

8,800 

Total  . 

427,400 

a  Asked,  b  Bid. 


Itake  Superior  Gold  and  Iron  Stocks. 

(Special  Report  by  David  M.  Ford,  Houghton,  Midi.) 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  prices  of  these 
stocks  during  the  past  week,  but  tnere  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  good  demand  for  them. 


GOLD  MI.VINO  STOCKS. 


Name  of  Company. 

Par  value. 

Lowest. 

High. 

Grayling  Gold  &  Silver  Co.. 

...$25.00 

$0.90 

$1.00 

Michigan  Gold  Co . 

....  25.00 

3.00 

4.00 

Peninsula  Gold  &  Silver  Co 

....  25.00 

.75 

.90 

Ropes  Gold  &  Silver  Co. . . 

...  25.00 

2.25 

2.50 

IRON  MINING  STOCKS. 

Name  of  company.  Par  value. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Ashland  Iron  Co . 

,.$25.00 

$75.00 

Aurora  Iron  Co . 

..  25  00 

8.25 

Champion  Iron  Co . 

Chandler  Iron  Co . 

..  25  00 

$105.00 

110.00 

..  25.00 

44.50 

46.00 

Chapin  iron  Mining  Co. . . . 

..  25.00 

25.00 

33.00 

Chicago  &  Minn.  Ore  Co. . . 

..100.00 

120.00 

130.00 

Cleveland  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

19.00 

20.00 

Germania . 

..  25.00 

11.00 

Jackson  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

110.00 

120.00 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co . 

..  25  00 

62.50 

66.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

€,«t 

8.00 

Minnesota  Iron  Co . 

..100.00 

80.0 

85.U0 

Montreal  Iron  Co . . 

..  25.00 

12.00 

Norrie  (Metropolitan) . 

Odanah  Iron  Co  . 

..  25.00 

85.00 

..  25.00 

20.00 

Pittsburg  Lake  Angeline  Co..  25.00 

165.00 

175.00 

Republic  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

49.bu 

52.5C 

XSleetrle  Storks. 

The  Governing  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  the  13th  inst.  added  to  the  list 
$7,612,7(K)  capital  stock  of  the  Edison  General  Elec  - 
trie  Company. 


PIPB  lilNE  CERTIFICATES. 

(Specially  Reported  by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Gibson.) 

The  petroleum  market  is  utterly  without  any 
features.  Quotations  go  up  a  little  and  down  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  with  no  speculative  business.  The  net 
stock  of  Pennsylvania  oil  was  reduced  over  half  a 
million  barrels  in  January.  The  Russian  imports 
of  petroleum  into  England  have  been  increasing, 
but  the  demand  abroad  for  American  oil  shows  no 
abatement,  while  home  consumption  is  constantly 
growing. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


Feb. 


Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

8... 

..  106% 

106% 

106% 

106% 

40,000 

10. 

.  .  106% 

107 

105% 

106 

162.000 

11... 

12... 

...  10^ 

..  106% 

106% 

106% 

105% 

105% 

106% 

106% 

80,000 

135,000 

13.. . 

14.. . 

...  106% 

..  105% 

» 

105% 

104% 

105% 

10^ 

152,000 

73,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels. . . 

642,000 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLECM  EXCHANGE. 


Feb. 


8.. 

Opening.  Highest.  Lowest. 
...  107%  107%  106% 

Closing. 

107 

Sales. 

29,000 

10.. 

..  107% 

107% 

105% 

10^ 

368,000 

11.. 

..  106 

107 

105% 

107 

123,000 

12.. 

..  10^ 

..  106% 

107% 

106% 

106% 

196;0Q9 

13. , 

107 

106 

106% 

116,<00 

14.. 

..  106% 

106% 

105% 

106% 

182,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels. . . 

1.014,000 

COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Feb.  14. 

StatlatlcH. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  An¬ 
thracite  Coal  Statistics,  furnishes  us  the  following 
statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (ap¬ 
proximated)  for  the  week  ending  February  8th, 
1890,  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year: 


Regions. 


Feb.  9. 
1889. 


Wyoming  Region. Tons 
Lehigh  Region  ... 
Schuy  1  kill  Region . 


Total.... . 

Total  for  year  to  date. . 


Feb.  8, 
1890.  I 

268,609  I 
105,550  ' 
153,673  I 


527,832  I  495,014  Inc. 
2,894,819  3,261,757  |Dec. 


Difference. 


264,116  I 
96,877  line. 
134,021  line. 


4,493 

8,673 

19,652 


32,818 

366,988 


2.0 


THE  EiVGIHEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


Feb.  15,  1890.  - 


Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  vreek  ended 
February  8th  and  year  from  Januatry  Ist: 

EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 


Tons  of  2.240  lbs. 

Phila.  &Erie  R.R . 

Cumberland,  Md . 

Barclay,  Pa . 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

Beach  Creek.  Pa . 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top . 

Kanawha,  W.  Va . 

Week. 
2,910 
70,709 
,  *2,729 
.  9,573 

84,314 
.  21,455 
.  44,344 
.  34,.357 
.  42,224 

1890. - s 

Year. 

16.497 

467,022 

12,238 

63,869 

478,274 

124,947 

194,084 

201,644 

220.239 

1889. 

Year. 

9,685 

335,619 

17,414 

52,062 

386,002 

108,028 

158,512 

154,482 

173,734 

Total . 

.  312.624 

1,781,814 

1.393,628 

*  Week  ending  February  7th. 

WESTERN 

SHIPMENl'S. 

Pittsburg.  Pa . 

Westmoreland,  Pa . 

Monongahela.  Pa . 

.  16,756 
.  37.551 
.  5,497 

38,709 

206,502 

29,977 

72,883 

212.775 

17,913 

Tclai . 

59,804 

335,188 

.303,571 

(jirand  total . 

372,428 

2,117,002 

1,697,199 

Production  ok  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
for  the  week  ending  February  8th,  and  j  ear  from  Jan¬ 
uary  Ist,  in  tons  of  2,100  lbs. :  Week,  124,310  tons;  year, 
6M,283  tons:  to  corresponding  date  in  18^,  552,270. 

Antbraelle. 

The  general  sales  agents  of  the  several  produc¬ 
ing  roads  met  yesterday  in  this  city  and  ‘‘  recom¬ 
mended”  that  production  for  March  be  restricted 
to  2,000,1)00  tons,  a  similar  amount  having  been  re¬ 
commended  for  February  at  the  Philadelphia  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  Owing  to*  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
market,  nothing  was  done  as  to  spring  prices.  No 
date  was  agreed  upon  for  the  next  meeting,  but, 
of  course,  as  a  spring  circular  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  1^  settled  upon,  another  meeting  is  looked 
for  in  a  few  weeks.  Despite  the  large  stocks  on 
hand,  and  the  general  realization  of  the  difficulty 
that  there  will  be  in  securing  public  confidence  in 
any  plans  that  are  entered  into  for  next  season’s 
business,  there  is  apparently  little  discourage¬ 
ment  among  the  representativ'es  of  the  producing 
interests,  most  of  whom  entertain  a  feeling 
that  the  present  depression  will  be  only 
temporary,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  present 
season  will  lead  all  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal 
to  the  needs  of  the  market. 

This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there 
need  be  no  disguising  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  task  which  confronts  our  anthracite 
managers.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  about 
1,200,000  tons  of  coal  at  tidewater,  or  over  300,000  tons 
more  than  at  this  date  last  year.  Then  again,  the 
effect  of  the  broken  promises  and  broken  prices  of 
this  year  cannot  be  undone  in  one  season  nor 
perhaps  in  two.  Several  years  of  strict  adherance 
to  schedules  will  be  required  to  restore  confidence 
in  producers’  plans  and  professions.  Furthermore, 
the  “individual  operators”  are  still  in  the  field  ana 
evidently  propose  to  stay  there;  what  to  do  with 
these  gentl^ien  is  as  vexatious  a  problem  to  solve  as 
ever  l>efore.There  is  no  use  d  iscussing  combinations, 
they  will  not  hold  ;  and  furthermore,  with  trans- 
piorfation  rates  unaltered,  bituminous  coal  will 
continue  as  of  old  to  encroach  upon  the  te  rritory 
of  anthracite. 

W e  will  wait  and  watch  with  interest  th  e  forth¬ 
coming  of  the  next  six  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
abandon.  Until  spring  circulars  are  issued  no  one 
feels  that  schedules  are  in  existence.  Companies, 
as  well  as  individuals,  are  shading  prices;  to  what 
extent  it  is  not  advisable  to  discuss. 

The  shipments  of  coal,  last  week  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  statistics  above,  were  .527,832  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  32,818  tons  over  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  The  official  statement  for  .January 
shows  that  the  stocks  at  tidewater  at  the  end  of 
the  month  were  not  as  large  as  expected. 

Yhe  Retail  Trade. 

The  New  York  Retail  Exchange  held  its  usual 
semi-monthly  meeting  last  Friday  evening.  The 
attendance  was  much  larger  than  usual  and  the 
proceeding  proved  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Two  dealers — one  wholesale  and  one  retail — 
were  elected  to  membership  in  the  F)xchange 
and  an  additional  name  was  proposed  for 
consideration  at  the  next  meeting.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  -  the  constitution  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Exchange, 
was  then  considered.  The  proposition  to  have 
nominations  for  the  annual  election  of  officers 
made  at  the  meeting  previous  to  the  election 
was  adopted.  The  treasurer  was  also  al¬ 
lowed  a  salary  of  i$100  per  year,  payable 
quarterly.  The  discussion  of  the  retail 
prices  of  coal  to  grocerymen  occupied  considerable 
time,  and  it  was  at  length  decided  to  allow  the 
present  price  of  $5  per  ton  to  remain  unchanged. 
The  dinner  committee  reported  that  it  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  arrangements  for  the  dinner  to  be  held 
on  the  following  Wednesday  evening,  and  that 
enough  ticket*  had  been  sold  to  insure  the  finan¬ 
cial  success  of  the  celebration. 

This  dinner  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  as 
appointed  and  proved  even  more  successful  than 
was  anticipated.  Over  one  hundred  members  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  were  present. 
'The  wholesale  trade,  particularly,  was  very  largely 
represented,  and  the  genial  salesman  fairly  “e 


fervesced”  in  his  desire  to  make  himself 
“  solid  ”  with  his  retail  customers.  Among  those 
who  formally  responded  to  toasts  of  the  evening 
were  Justice  Me  Adam,  of  the  City  Court, 
Mr.  James  King  Duffy,  an  eloquent  member  of 
the  bar;  Mr.  J.  D.  Kurtz  Crook,of  Crook  &  Perham; 
President  Griesen  of  the  Brooklyn  Exchange, 
President  Conant  of  the  New  Jersey  Exchange, 
F.  A.  Saward,  T.  S.  Mize  and  J.  R.  Burnet.  Ex¬ 
temporaneous  addresses  were  also  made  ,  by  ex- 
President  Spottiswood,  of  the  New  Jersev  Ex¬ 
change,  Peter  Dewitt  and  Oscar  Shelburn.  Before 
the  speech-making  be^an.  President  Thetford  read 
his  annual  report,  which  showed  the  very  encour¬ 
aging  propress  made  by  the  Exchange  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jones  sends  us  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  coal  production  for  the  month 
of  .January,  1890,  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year. "  Compiled  rrom  returns  furnished  by  the 
mine  operators: 


^  Jan., 
1890. 

Jan..  1  Ditfereiice. 

1889.  1 

j  1 

Wyoming 
Lehigh  Rei 
Si^huylkill 

Re^'n 
^on. . . 
Kejfi’n 

1,081,253.10 

486,845.08 

713,479.19 

1,316, 734.01  Dec.  235, 480. 11 
536,98,5.12  Dec.  .50,140.04 
7d8,809.11Tnc.  ,5.5,329.12 

Total  tons . 

2.281,578.17 

2,622,529.04jl)ec.  340,950.07 

The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  the  tidewater  ship¬ 
ping  points,  .January  31st,  1890,  was  1,138,927  tons; 
on  December  Slst,  1889,  1,020,107  tons;  increase, 
112.820  tons. 

BituiiiiiiuUH. 

The  prospects  of  there  being  a  soft  coal  combi¬ 
nation  for  this  year’s  business  is  neither  improv¬ 
ing  nor  encouraging.  Printed  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  “  Coal  Agency  Company,  Limited,” 
have  been  distributed,  but  the  scheme  is  by 
no  means  perfected.  It  is  apparently  certain 
that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  people  'will  not 
be  included  in  any  combination  that  is 
formed,  and,  moreover,  it  is  well  understood  that 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  Pocahontas  coal  dis¬ 
tributed  this  year.  As  long  ago  as 
last  November  we  predicted  that  the 
Southwestern  producers  would  lie  increasingly  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  market  this  year,  and  a  month 
ago  or  more  w'e  referred  to  the  fact  that 
these  shippers  were  having  constructed  large 
barges  ana  tugs,  with  a  view  to  cheapening 
and  facilitating  transportation,  all  of  which  is  now 
fully  appreciable. 

The  annual  reoganization  of  the  Cumberland 
coal  trade  has  lieen  practically  perfected  by  the 
producers  interested. 

Cars  are  more  plentiful,  and  the  demand  for 
coal  is  not  so  urgent  as  formerly.  Vessels  are 
scarce,  many  having  lieen  diverted  to  the  Maine 
ice  trade,  which  is  at  pre.sent  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  vessel  owners  on  account  of  the  unusually 
high  rates  offered  for  freights. 

Bustuii. 

IFroiii  our  Special  ('orrespondent.! 

'  The  anthracite  coal  market  is  extremely  <juiet. 
Business  is  upon  the  lowest  level  of  activity.  The 
weather  of  last  week  is  only  less  extraordinary 
than  that  of  this  week.  There  is  no  market  price 
for  stove  coal.  Jobbers  and  agents  will  not  quote 
within  10  or  15  cents  of  the  figure  at  which  they 
will  quietly  sell  a  round  lot.  For  an  outside  figure 
on  stove  $4  f.  o.  b.  at  New  Y^ork  is  fair  to  quote, 
and  good  coal  can  lie  had  at  from  S!3.80(o  !$;i.90; 
while  it  would  not  do  to  offer  ^1.75  unless  one 
wanted  his  offer  taken  up.  There  is  much  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  agents  in  New  Y’'ork  to¬ 
day. 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  figures  which 
wall  be  made  at  the  opening,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  actual  prices  will  not  exceed  |i4  f.  o.  b.  for 
stove.  Broken  coal  is  fairly  firm  at  I$;j.f5()(a  $3.«5. 
The  companies  are  not  making  any  to  speak  of, 
and  the  industrial  demand  has  kept  this  size  well 
sold  up.  Egg  is  plenty  at  prices  about  on  a  level 
with  broken.  The  small  sizes  are  not  over-plenty, 
but  the  total  tonnage  at  tide-water  is  very  large, 
and  it  is  only  because  the  combination  of  the  com¬ 
panies  has  been  in  first-class  running  order  that 
utter  demoralization  has  been  prevented. 

It  is  rumored  that  some  of  the  largest  receivers 
of  anthracite  here,  including  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  agents  and  Bangs  &  Horton,  are  think¬ 
ing  of  increasing  storage  capacity  by  enlarg 
ing  pockets  at  Salem  and  Newburvport  .and  at 
Mystic  Wharf.  The  idea  is  to  lie  able  to  compete 
more  readily  with  all  rail  coal,  of  which,  as  I  have 
recently  stated,  more  and  more  is  coming  into 
New  England. 

The  bituminous  market  is  less  active  than  for 
some  weeks— less  active  than  last  week  even, 
though  a  decided  change  was  noticeable  then. 
Every  one  seems  to  be  supplied  for  the  present, 
and  all  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  20th  inst.  will 
bring  forth.  Soft  coal  operators  have  made  no 
money  for  two  years  or  more,  and  this  leads  some 
to  anticipate  hi^er  prices:  but  in  all  probability 
f.  o,  b.  prices  will  not  lie  increase  i— at  least  so  the 
best  judges  here  thinK.  If  shippers  are  to 
save  money  they  must  do  so  by  refusing 
to  sell  delivereff.  The  fact  that  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk  &  Western 
are  railroads  selling  coal  and  doing  a  coal  business 
very  differently  from  the  Jway  coal  operators  ihust 


adds  greatly  to  the  complexities  of  the  problem. 
It  is  one  thing  for  coal  operators  to  compete  with 
one  another  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  compete 
with  railroads  who  work  the  coal  business  from 
the  standpoint  of  maximum  tonnage  for  freight 
earnings.  The  coal  of  both  of  these  roads  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  amount  which  thev  ship  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fix  the  price  on  nearly  all  the  bituminous 
tonnage  coming  to  New  England. 

The  present  nominal  rate  for  cargo  lots  deliv¬ 
ered  before  March  1st  is  $2.00  f.o.b.  It  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  merely  whether  any  contract  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  arranged  for.  No  one  will  quote  a 
price  for  delivery  after  March  1st,  save  as  it  may 
be  on  private  speculation. 

Freights  are  as  strong  as  ever  at  90c.  at  New 
York,  $1.40  at  Philadmphia,  and  $1.00  at  Balti¬ 
more. 


Retail  trade  is  absurdly  light.  Quotations  are 
nominally  unchanged,  but  I  suspect  a  large  buyer 
might  get  special  terms. 


^For  the  week~^ 

—Since  Jan.  Ist-^ 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Anthracite. .. . 

4,675 

13,094 

80,138 

82,011 

Bituminous 

.  10.381 

14,500 

.54,459 

91,310 

Total . 

15,056 

27,.594 

134,5.07 

175,321 

BliUalu. 

Feb.  13. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  demand  for  bituminous  coal  continues 
good ;  prices  without  variation  and  market  firm. 
Anthracite  is  moderately  active  at  retail  at  un¬ 
changed  quotations.  The  w'eather,  till  the  last 
two  days,  has  been  open,  but  is  now  cold, 
with  ice  forming  fast.  Manufacturers  are  all 
busy  with  ordeis  equal  to  nearly  the  full 
capacity  of  their  various  industries.  Many  new 
branches  of  trade  are  under  consideration, 
and  several  new  factories  have  been  opened 
already  this  year,  which  are  some  of  the  indications 
of  continueii  prosperity  for  our  Queen  City  of  the 
I.akes.  The  bridge  over  the  New  York  Central 
tracks,  connecting  the  Central  Dock  and  Terminal 
Company’s  tre.stle,  etc.  at  this  port,  is  ready  for  Use. 
Messrs.  Albright  &  Co.  have  leased  the  docks 
for  20  years 

The  Union  Bridge  Company’s  works  at  this 
point  are  to  be  removed  about  May  1st  to  Athens, 
Pa.  Quite  a  loss  to  our  city. 

The  usual  circulars  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  of  Canada,  for  about  7.W,000 
tons  of  coal  for  the  current  year’s  use. 

Another  large  dock  for  anthracite  coal  will  be  in 
^‘ration  next  fall  in  Chicago,  near  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  property,  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harlior,  if  the  reports  in  circulation  are  true. 

The  Car  Service  Association  of  this  city  has  its 
hands  full  already.  The  coal  men  complain  against 
Rale  5,  which  says  that  bituminous  coal  be  un¬ 
loaded  within  48  hours,  unless  consigned  to  the 
agent  of  one  of  the  railroads  in  the  association, 
against  whom  no  charge  is  tobemade,therebygiv- 
irg  railroads  privileges  over  outside  shippers  and 
dealers.  Anthracite  shippers,  it  is  claimed,  have 
undue  preference,  as  they  have  121)  hours  to  unload 
their  cars  liefore  demurrage  charges  commence. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was 
held  yesterday  and  adjourned  until  the  12th  of 
March;  in  the  meantime  all  parties  will  be  heard 
and  their  complaints  and  recommendations  con¬ 
sidered.  At  the  meeting  a  numlier  of  firms  that 
receive  coal  and  sell  to  the  lake  vessels  for  fuel 
asKed  to  be  treated  the  same  as  if  the  coal  was  to 
lie  shipped  for  upper  lake  ports  under  the  rule.  It 
was  agreed  that  said  coal  was  local  and  did  not 
come  under  the  rule. 

At  Albany,  Senator  Laughlin  has  introduced  a 
bill  a.sking  for  $.500,(XK)  for  canal  improvements, 
divided  as  follows:  $18.5,000  for  lengthening  six 
Erie  Canal  locks ;  $100,000  for  the  deepening  of 
the  Erie  Canal ;  $70,000  for  the  Oswego  Canal ; 
$110,000  for  the  Champlain  Canal ;  $10,000  for  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal ;  $10,000  for  the  Black 
River  Canal,  and  $1.5,000  for  the  Albany  Ba.sin. 

PittHliiirg.  Feb.  13. 

(From  our  Sriecial  Correspondent.) 

Coni.— The  situation  shows  no  improvement. 
Mining  is  still  going  on,  and  coal  is  shipped  as  fast 
as  loaded,  the  rates  for  mining  being  the  same  as 
those  current  since  the  resumption  of  business. 
Since  our  last  shipments  were:  Cincinnati,  1,160,- 
000  bushels;  Louisville,  2,681,000;  total,  3,841,000. 


Lower  markets  well  supplied. 

The  nominal  assets  are: 

Per  100  bushels.  I  .  Per  100  bushels. 

1st  pool  . $4.75  .Sd  pool . $.3.W 

2d  pool .  1.50  I  4th  pool . .3.25 

Railroad  coal,  $5  20v'$5.50. 


Coiiiiellsville  Coke. — The  coke  scale  dlscu  -sion 
is  over  and  the  scale  signed  for  one  year,  and 
prices  advanced  very  materially,with  furnacemen 
in  a  very  bad  humor  at  the  result;  the  coke  pro 
ducers  have  the  advantage  and  will  no  doubt  make 
good  use  of  the  same. 

Week’s  shipment,  7,910  cars;  previous  week. 
7,300;  increase,  610  cars.  Week’s  tonnage,  145,767; 
previous  week,  141,652;  increase  4,115  tons;  opera¬ 
tors  and  output,  13,953  active;  598  idle  ovens; 
previous  week,  13,920  active  and  623  idle;  advanced 
rates.  Furnace  coke,  f.  o.  b.,  $2.15;  Foundry,  $2.45; 
Crushed,  $2.65. 

Freights.— Shipments,  70c.;  Mahoning  and  She- 
nango  valleys,  $1.35;  St.  Louis,  $3.65 ;  Chicago, 
$2.76:  Cleveland,$1.70. 
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FREIOHTS. 


The  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Associa¬ 
tion  has  under  date  of  February  8  issued  a  new 
pig-iron  tariff,  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  lath 
inst.  The  figures  to  the  leading  points  are: 


Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . 

Colupibus . 

East  St.  Louis. . 

Kansas  City . 

Louisville . 

Milwaukee . 

Pittsburg . 

These  rates,  which  are  less  than  required  by  the 
present  price  ot  pig  iron,  are  a  temporary  reduc¬ 
tion  made  by  the  agreement  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  interested  in  the  traffic,  to  remain  in  effect 
until  March  15, 1890. 


Birming- 

Chatta¬ 

Shef¬ 

An¬ 

bam. 

nooga. 

field. 

niston. 

.  $4  40 

$4.15 

$4.15 

$4.65 

3.15 

2.6.5 

2.90 

3.15 

4.40 

3.90 

4.15 

4.40 

3.90 

3.40 

3.65 

3.90 

3.65 

3.40 

3.20 

3.65 

5.89 

5.89 

5.44 

5.89 

2  90 

265 

2.65 

3.15 

4.80 

4.55 

4.55 

5.05 

4.80 

4.  0 

4.55 

4.80 

METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Feb.  14. 

Frices  of  sliver  per  ounce  troy. 


1  Sterling  ^Lond’n 
Feb.JExch’ge.l  Fence. 

N.Y. 

Cts. 

Feb. 

Sterling 
Exch  ’ge. 

Lend  ’n 
Pence. 

N.  Y. 

Cts. 

8i  4  86)4 

9694 

10  4.86)4 

im 

9694- 

12 

4.86)4 

44 

95)4 

1 

13 

4  86)4 

43% 

95)4 

11  4.86)4 

44 

9  94- 

14 

4.80)4 

4% 

95 

1 

95)4 

Lbs. 

112,0(B 

$11-200 

■232,386 

25,477 

61,328 

2,500 

364,402 

-25,000 

257,894 

12,000 

159,094 

7,100 

Council  Bills  declined  Ad.,  but  this  week’s  al¬ 
lotment  was  insignificant  at  mifiimum  of  Is.  5d. 

.Silver  has  suffered  a  very  sharp  decline  this 
week,  quotations  from  the  London  market  com¬ 
ing  nominal  each  day  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  abandonment  of  the  issue  of  £1  notes  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  based  on  silver  builion,  has  ap¬ 
parently  stopped  speculative  buying  in  London. 

The  market  closes  unreliable,  with  the  tendency 
uncertain. 

United  States  As.say  Office  at  New  Y^ork  reports 
total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week,  90,000 
ounces. 

Foreign  Bank  NtateiiieiilH. 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their  j 
weekly  meeting  made  no  change  in  its 
minimum  rate  for  discount,  and  it  remains  at  1 
6  per  cent.  During  the  week  the  bank  gained  ] 
£957,000  bullion,  and  the  proportion  of  its  re- 1 
serve  to  its  liabilities  was  raised  from  44.20  to  | 
10.80  per  cent,  against  a  decrease  from  47.20  to ! 
44.85  per  cent,  in  the  same  week  of  last  year,  | 
when  its  rate  for  discount  was  3  per  cent.  The  | 
bank  Thursday  gained  £79,000  bullion  on  balance. 
The  weekly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France ! 
shows  a  gain  of  LLio.OOO  francs  gold  and  a  loss  ; 
of  75,0000 francs  silver.  i 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Coin.  | 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations  I 
for  American  and  other  coin : 

Bid.  .\Hked  | 

Trade  dollars . J  .76  |  78 

Mexican  dollars .  ^  .7.'>  ^  .76 

Peruvian  soles  and  ('hilian  pesos .  Noni’al.  Noin’al. 

English  silver .  1.83  4.88 

Five  francs . 94  .9S 

Victoria  sovereigns .  1.86  4.88 

Twenty  francs .  i85  3.90 

Twenty  marks .  4.74  4.78 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.55  '  15.70 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.82  4.88 

Mexican  doubloons .  15.55  15.70 

Mexican  20  pesos .  19.50  19.60 

Ten  guilders .  3.96  4.00 

Copper.— In  the  early  part  of  the  week  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  some  Metal  Exchange  specula¬ 
tors  to  depress  the  price  of  Lake  copper  Iw 
ottering  for  future  deliveries  at  14c.  per  pound; 
but  as  these  tactics  had  the  undesired 
effect  of  immediately  bringing  out  numerous 
inquiries  from  consumers,  the  otters  in  ques  i 
tion  were  very  quickly  withdrawn,  and  no  I 
Lake  copper  can'now  be  bought  below  14)4ToT4j-j,  | 
and  at  tnese  prices  a  much  heavier  business  has  ; 
been  done  during  the  past  week  than  for  some  | 
weeks  previously.  Deliveries  to  manufacturers  | 
continue  good,  and  as  there  is  no  pressure  to  sell  j 
from  any  quarter,  it  .seems  probable  that  values  i 
may  harden  again.  For  casting  kinds  no 
alteration  in  quotations  is  to  he  reported,  | 
and  prices  remain  at  12?^®  13c., according  to  brand,  i 
We  are  advised  that  very  heavy  quantities  of  cop- 1 
per  known  to  have  been  held  in  warehouse  here 
for  account  of  French  bankers  are  now  in  course  I 
of  export  to  Europe,  and  the  clearing  out  of  these  j 
stocks  ought  to  have  a  very  beneficial  infiueuce 
on  our  home  market.  i 

In  London  the  market  for  G.  M.  B.  copper  and 
Chili  bars  continued  to  decline  further  until  | 
Wednesday,  when  the  lowest  quotations  were 
touched,  at  £40  17s.  6d.®£47  spot,  and  £47  78. 6d.@ 
£47  lOs.  three  months,  but  thereafter  a  stronger  | 
tendency  became  apparent,  and  prices  rallied,  the  i 


latest  cabled  closing  quotations  being  £47  15s.@ 
£47  17s.  6d.  spot,  and  £48  10s.@£48  ISs.  three 
months. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  more 
speculative  market  for  G"  M.  B.  copper  has  ex¬ 
hibited  some  signs  of  weakness,  prices  of  fine 
copper  have  been  well  sustained  in’;Europe,  and  the 
latest  quotations  for  such  kinds  are  as  follows: 
English  tough,  £54f^£55;  best  selected,  £56(S)dE57; 
strong  sheets,  £64r^.£65;  India  sheets,  £59@£60; 
yellow  metal,  6d.  per  pound. 

By  a  typographical  error  in  our  report  of  this 
market  last  week,  we  were  made  to  say  “  some  500 
lots  of  lake  ”  which  should  have  been  “some  odd 
lots.” 

The  exports  of  copper  from  New  York  during  the 
last  week  were  as  follows  : 

To  Rotterdam  Copper  matte. 

By  S  S.  Obdam .  2.53  bars 

To  Havre. 

By  S.S.  La  Champagne.  724  bars 
Ta  Hamburg. 

By  S.  S.  Sorrento .  513  bags  ' 

“  Russia . 3,234  bags 

To  Liverpool. 

By  S.  S,  England .  250  bbls. 

“  “  2,030  sacks 

Tin. — The  tin  market  has  been  in  a  rather 
nervous  and  unsettled  condition  during  the  week, 
and  on  the  whole  the  tendency  has  been  towards 
lower  prices,  but  the  decline  has  not  amounted 
to  much,  and  the  tendency  at  the  close  is  decidedly 
stronger  again.  Consumers  are  evidently  much 
more  disposed  to  come  in  and  cover  their  wants 
now  at  the  comparatively  favorable  prices,  and 
the  amount  of  business  done  has  been  prettv 
heavy,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  been  still 
larger  had  it  not  been  that  the  value  of  spot  and 
February  tin  is  higher  than  for  later  deliveries. 
This  is  owing  to  a  comparative  scarcity 
of  spot  tin,  which  will  probably  continue 
till  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  heavy 
arrivals  are  expected.  The  closing  quotations  to¬ 
day  are  spot.  20'75;  February,  20’65;  March,  20’50; 
April,  20..%;  May  and  June,  ^'45. 

In  London  the  market  has  suffered  rather  a 
sharp  decline,  and  the  lowest  figures  of  the  week 
were  touched  on  Thursday,  when  the  quota¬ 
tions  stood  at  4'90  10s.  (d.  £90  12s.  6d.  spot, 
and  £91 .5s.@£91  lOs.  three  months;  but  a  stronger 
feeling  afterward  set  in,  and  to-day  (Friday)  the 
market  closes  firm,  at  £91  2s.  6d.@£915s.  Spot, 
£91 15s.(cr:£92,  three  months. 

Lead. — The  lifelessness  which  has  characterized 
the  lead  market  for  some  time  past  has  evidently, 
at  last,  tired  out  holders,  and  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  accept  lower  prices. 
During  the  week  some  100  to  1,000  tons 
have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  between 
3’82^  and  3‘80,  the  latter  being  the  closing  quota¬ 
tion,  at  which  there  are  still  sellers.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  at  these  very  low  prices  buyers 
show  little  disposition  to  rush  in  for  further  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  European  markets  have  been  weak  and  the 
latest  quotations  are  English  £13,  Spanish  £12  15s. 

The  St.  I  ouis  Markf-t. — Messrs.  John  Wahl  &  Co. 
telegraph  us  as  follows;  Lead  is  dull,  and  values 
are  nominally  2^c.  lower  since  our  last  report. 
Argentiferous  sold  lightly  at  3’60,  and  chemical 
and  soft  Missouri  at  3%^>^.  Transactions  will 
scarcely  sum  up  400  tons.  To-day’s  depressing 
.seaboard  advices  make  buyers  more  timid  than 
ever,  and  the  metal  looks'  as  if  a  slightly  lower 
level  were  in  store  for  it. 

The  Chicago  Market. — Messrs.  Everett  &  Post 
telegraph  us  as  follows  :  The  market  op^:ned  quite 
strong  at  3’671^,  and  sales  were  made  of  some  500 
tons.  Latterly  it  weakened  with  little  demand, 
and  closes  nominally  at  3'65. 

Spelter.— The  market  has  been  irregular.  From 
the  West  prices  are  reported  firm,  but  here  in  the 
East  the  feeling  is  rather  unsettled  and  we  quote 
prime  Western  5*25  to5‘30. 

The  London  market  has  declined  heavily  and 
closes  ordinaries  £21.10,  special  brands  £21.15. 

Antimony  continues  in  good  demand,  but  quota 
tious  must  be  reduced  somewhat,  the  present 
prices  being  for  Cookson’s  27(0  290.,  and  for  Hal- 
lett’s  193<(@20c. 

English  makers  are  (quoting  £75@ £77  for  April 
and  May,  shipments  being  entirely  sold  out  for 
March. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Feb.  14. 

Pig  Iron.— The  market  for  American  pig  iron 
shows  but  little  change  from  the  condition  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  for  a  month  past,  except  that 
as  time  passes  we  come  more  nearly  to  the  date  at 
which  some  decided  movement  in  the  market 
either  up  or  down  must  manifest  its6lf.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks  it  has  been 
largely  a  waiting  market,  depending  upon 
the  ability  of  the  producers  to  maintain 
prices  in  the  face  of '  little  or  no  demand,  and  on 
the  ability  of  consumers  to  keep  out  of  the  market 
for  further  supplies.  Deliveries  are  being  made 
steadily  on  contracts  entered  into  during  the 
closing  months  of  1889,  and  very  little  new  ousi- 
ness  is  ‘.being  or  has  been  booked.  The 


few  transactions  that  have  come  to  light 
have  been  at  figures  within  50  cents  per  ton  of  the 
opening  prices  for  the  year,  but  at  no  time  has 
there  been  any  pronounced  weakness.  Nothing 
has  developed  during  the  week  to  change  the  out¬ 
look,  nor  IS  there  anything  upon  which  to  base 
predictions  as  to  the  future  cour.se  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  any  more  certainty  than  was  possible 
a  month  ago.  The  turning  point  must  be  reached 
soon,  however,  and  all  are  waiting  with  interest, 
not  to  say  anxiety,  for  some  movement  either  on 
the  part  of  buyers  or  sellers.  It  is  well  understood 
that  those  wbo  come  into  the  market  first  will 
have  to  make  concessions.  If  sellers  are  forced  to 
do  so,  prices  will,  of  course,  weaken,  but  on  the 
other  hand  if  buyers  are  obliged  to  replenish  their 
supplies  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  values  for  some  time  to  come.  Prices  nom¬ 
inally  may  be  quoted  as  follows:  No.  1  x  Foundry 
iron,  ^20,  No.  2,  $19  and  Gray  Forge,  $18. 
Inferior  grades  of  iron  or  that "  produced 
bv  some  of  the  lesser  known  furnaces,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained  at  a  reduction  of  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  per  ton  from  these  figures. 

Scotch  Pig. — The  Glasgow  market  continues  to 
be  unsettled  under  speculative  infiuences.  Cable 
advices  to-day  quote  Glasgow  warrants  at  528.  9d. 
One  of  the  causes  which  has  depressed  the  foreign 
market  during  the  week  has  been  the  failure  or  a 
broker. 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Scotch  pig  iron  trade  in  addition  to 
those  published  in  our  issue  of  January  llth  and 
18th.  Comnared  with  the  figures  of  1888,  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  as  follows  : 

1889.  1888. 

Make  of  pig-iron  (including  hematite 
and  basic)  from  Christmas,  1888.  to 

Christmas,  1889  .  993,928  1,027,774 

Average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast 

during  that  period .  84.196  83  76 

Stock  of  pig  iron  (inciiiding  hematite 

and  basic),  as  at  Christmas,  1889 _  92,065  213,213 

Number  of  furnaces  at  present  in 

blast  ....  .  88  77 

Shipments— 

Foreign .  .  246,192  240,273 

Coastwise .  18.5,623  173,200 

By  rail  to  England .  13,620  9,259 

Deliveries  of  pitr  iron  (including  hema¬ 
tite  and  basic)— 

Foundries .  185.893  1.37  805 

To  malleable  iron  and  steel  works..  576,389  4^.844 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  reduction  of 
stocks  during  the  year  has  amounted  to  ^8,503 
tons,  of  which  121,148  is  due  to  makers,  and  87,445 
to  Connal’s  stocks.  The  output  of  pig  iron  has  been 
28,848'tons  less  than  in  1888.  The  shipments  have 
an  increa.se  of  22,504  tons,  while  the  home  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  by  173,6:10  tons,  of  which  125,545 
has  taken  place  in  the  malleable  iron  and  steel 
works,  and  48,091  in  foundries. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferro-Manganese. —During 
the  week  there  have  been  several  attempts  to 
realize  upon  a  lot  of  spiegeleisen  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery,  which  has  been  held  here  on  speculation  for 
some  little  time  past,  and  this  has  brought  about 
a  decline  in  quotations.  It  is  said  that  this  lot 
was  offered  as  low  as  $:16.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned,  it  has  not  been  disused  of  as 
vet.  In  view  of  the  comparativestouietness  in 
the  steel  market  at  present,  as  well  as  high  prices 
ruling  for  speigeleisen,  buyers  are  apparently  not 
in  the  market  for  the  time.  The  cost  for  importa¬ 
tion,  however,  remains  as  high  as  ever,  and  ruling 
Quotations  for  new  business  remain  as  given  in 
tnis  column  last  week.  We  are  informed  that 
there  is  no  German  spiegeleisen  held  here  for  spec¬ 
ulative  purposes.  Ferro  manganese,  80  per  cent., 
is  also  said  to  have  been  offered  at  lower  figures 
than  those  previously  quoted,  but  we  learn  of  no 
definite  transactions  upon  which  to  base  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  our  quotations. 

Sreel  Rails. — The  continued  quietness  natur¬ 
ally  has  had  some  effect  upon  the  tone  of  this 
market,  and  there  is  not  so  much  talk  now  as 
there  was  of  ^18  at  Eastern  mills,  -but  local  sellers 
are  not  pressinj^  the  market  to  any  noticeable 
extent,  and  $35  is  the  usual  quotation.  Sales  of 
17,000  tons  are  reported  in  Pittsburg,  where 
potations  are  nominally  $35.50  to  $36.00. 
We  understand  that  there  is  an  order 
in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  on  Canadian  account.. 
With  the  present  quotations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  American  mills  are  able  to  compete  with 
English  producers  for  Canadian  business. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — In  special  in¬ 
stances  in  this  line  of  material  quotations  have 
been  somewhat  shaded  on  account  cf  the  lack  of 
new  business.  Bar  iron  appears  to  be  weak,  and  in 
fact  its  firmness  all  along  has  been  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  advance  in  other  products 
than  on  account  of  any  substantial  increa.se  in  con¬ 
sumption  in  bar  itself.  The  plate  mills  continue  to 
be  well  engined  on  contracts  placed  some  time  ago. 
Ruling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Delivered  on  wharf,  bridge  plate,  2*4()c.  ;  iron 
angles,  2'40c.;  iron  tees,  2  80@2‘86c.;  steel  angles 
2'70c.;  beams  and  channels  on  wharf,  3*lc. 

Steel  plates  on  wharf:  Tank  and  ship,  2'75c.;  shell, 
3.10c.;  flange,  3*25c.;  fire-box,  4*25c. 

Iron  plates  on  wharf;  Ck>mmon  tank,  2*35c.;  re¬ 
fined,  2'45c;  shell,  2‘6c.;  fiange,  3‘5(^3'7c.;  extra 
flange,  3^@4c. 

Bar  iron  at  mill  is  quoted  at  l*8(^l'9c.  for  common 
and  l‘9@2c.  for  refined.  Deliveries  from  store 
are  quoted  as  follows :  Common,  2‘lc.  base;  re- 
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fined  2’3c.  base;'“Ul8ter,”  3.10c.  base;  Norway  bars, 
4*25e.;  shapes,  5’25c.,  and  Norway  nail  rods,  5'72c. 

-Herchant  Steel. — Prices  are  as  follows:  Best 
English  toQj  steel,  15c.  net ;  American  tool  steel, 
8@T0c.;  special  grades,  13@20c.;  crucible  machin¬ 
ery  steel,  oc.;  crucible  spring,  3%c.;  open-hearth 
machinery,  2?ic.;  open-hearth  spring,  2%c.;  tire 
steel,  2,^4C. 

Pipes  and  Tubes. — According  to  the  revised 
scheaule,  rates  of  discount  on  wrought-iron 
pipe  are'  as  follows :  Butt  welded,  plain  { 
and  tarred.  473i  P^r  cent,  discount;  {galvanized,  40 
percent,  discount;  lap- welded,  plain  aed  tarred, 
60  per  cent,  discount;  galvanized,  47K  per  cent, 
discount.  A  discount  of  523<j  per  cent,  is  allowed 
on  boiler  tubes  in  4  inches  and  larger,  .50  per  cent, 
on  tubes  from  2  to  4  inches,  and  45  per  cent,  on  1% 
inches  and  smaller. 

Cast-iron  pipes  remain  at  |>2c^  ^28,  according  to 
size. 

Rail  Fastenings. — Asking  prices  are  about  as 
follows:  Spikes,  2*25c.;  angle  fisn  plates,  2.25^  2.25c.; 
bolts  and  square  nuts,  3'2^. 

Old  -Material.— There  is  a  weaker  tone  in  this 
market  this  week,  and  holders  would  probably 
now  be  willing  to  accept  .50c.  or  a  less  a  ton  than 
they  demanded  a  fortnight  a^.  About  $27.50  is 
now  a  fair  quotation  for  tees.  The  Diamond  State 
Company  is  said  to  have  purchased  1,000  tons  of 
doubles  at  between  $29  and  $:f0.  No.  1  wrought 
scrap  ironis  worth  nominally  $24  per  ton. 

Bufl'alo.  Feb.  10,  1890. 


Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.’s  circular,  issued  yester¬ 
day.  says,  Salescontinuefor  considerable  amounts 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Many  consumers  are 
holding  off,  however,*  until  in  actual  want,  and 
buving  car  lots  for  immediate  consumption  only. 

We  quote  for  cash  f.o.b.  cars,  Bufl’alo: 


Mahonine  &  Shenango  Valley  strong  No.  1 


Mahoning  &  Shenango  V alley  strong  No.  2 

Fdy . 

Niagara  No.  ^ . 

Niagara  No.  2  . 

Niagara  No.  3  . 

Ohio  Softener  No.  1 . 

Ohio  Softener  No.  2 . 

Lake  Superior  Charcoal . 

Tennessee  Charcoal  . . . 

Souebem  Coke  No.  1  Soft . 

Southern  Coke  No.  2 . 

Alabama  Car- wheel . 

Hanging  Rock  Charcoal . 


$21.5U 

20.50 

21.50 

20.50 

19.50 

20.00cn20.50 
19.00cal9.50 
24.00 
,  23.00 

20.50 
20.00 
26.00 

24.50 


Louisville.  Feb.  11. 


(Special  report  by  Messrs.  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.) 

The  market  condition  and  sales  move  along  in 
about  the  same  channel  as  previously  reported. 
The  figures  at  which  some  of  the  leading  Southern 
companies  are  holding  practically  shut  them  off 
from  many  Northern  points,  where  they  naturally 
have  to  compete  with  Northern  irons.  Some 
round  business  is  reported  for  particular  kinds  of 
iron. 

The  same  variations  exist  in  the  matter  of  prices 
between  the  different  furnaces,  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  them  are  well  supplied  with 
orders,  while  others  are  more  desirous  of  making 
sales. 


Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons. 

^southern  Coke  No.  1 . 

“  ••  No.  2 . 

“  “  No.  3  . 

Southern  Charcoal  No.  1 . 

“  “  No.  2 . 

Missouri  “  No.  1 . 

“  “  No.  2 . 

Mahoning  Valley,  Lake  ore  mixture . 


.118  25(a$18.75. 
.  18.0(K<t  18.50. 
.  17.50(?  17.75 
.  18.50«*  19.00. 
.  18.00(«  18.50. 
.  19.00«t  19.50. 
.  18.75®  19.00 
.  19.50®  20.00. 


Forge  Irons. 

Neutral  Coke . 

Cold  Short . 

Mottled . 


17.00®  17.5a 
16.75®  17.00. 
15.50®  laoo. 


Foreign  Material. — Buyers  of  spiegeleisen  have 
refused  several  offers  from  the  other  side  through 
their  brokers  here.  Ferromanganese  is  quoted 
variously  from  $85  to  $100,  according  to  per  cent. 

Muck  Bars.— rMuck  bars  have  sold  in  small  lots 
at  $32  delivered. 

Merchant  Bar. — Merchant  bar  is  selling  at  mill 
at  1*90  to  2c.,  and  at  store,  2*15  to  2'20c.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  struggle  for  spring  business,  it  has  not 
yet  set  in.  The  mills  throughout  the  State  are 
comfortably  supplied  with' business,  but  at  the 
rate  they  are  working,  a  number  of  them  will  be 
soliciting  business  b^ore  the  end  of  this  month, 
in  order  to  keep  running.  The  bar  iron  output  of 
Pennsylvania  mills  has  increased  very  largely 
within  the  past  few  months.  Salesmen  are  acting 
under  instructions  in  reference  to  naming  prices, 
and  all  manufacturers  think  that  the  spring  trade 
will  put  price  at  mill  on  a  firm  2c.  basis. 

Billets  and  Blooms. — This  feature  of  the  iron 
trade  might  as  well  be  omitted.  The  oversold  con¬ 
dition  of  most  makers  of  billets  accounts  for  the 
strong  prices  named  in  response  to  all  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
fancy  prices  which  have  been  named  for  st'^el  bil¬ 
lets  will  not  be  insisted  upon  hereafter.  If  so,  it 
will  not  indicate  a  drop,  out  merely  a  return  to 
actual  prices. 

Sheet  Iron. — The  possibility  of  a  booming  year 
in  general  construction  is  affecting  the  sheet  iron 
market  already,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  inducing 
enough  of  the  larger  buyers  to  close  for  material 
to  keep  prices  very  strong,  both  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  lots. 

Skelp  Iron. — Grooved  skelp  is  quoted  at  1*95, 
and  sheared  at  2*15.  Business  has  been  done  at  a 
trifle  less. 

Wrought-lron  Pipe. — The  monotonous  activity 
previously  reported  still  continues,  and  little  and 
big  users  of  pipes  and  tubes  are  extending  their 
engagements  with  manufacturers,  at  fulT  card 
rates. 

Plate  and  Tank  Iron. — A  few  large  enterprises 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  iron  makers,  and 
when'  these  large  enterprises  are  provided  for,  the 
successful  mills  will  be  largely  oversold,  and  smaller 
concerns  will  have  a  chance.  The  trade  here  is 
pleased  to  note  the  lar^e  transaction  which 
Chicago  enterprise  is  backing.  There  is  no  change 
in  quotations,  but  just  now  it  is  probable  that  a 
very  large  buyer  would  receive  some  special  con¬ 
sideration. 

Structural  Iron. — The  prospects  are  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  structural  iron  makers  all  over  the 
country.  Those  who  negotiate  for  business  are 
now  firaring  on  some  vei^  lar^e  possible  orders. 
A  few  days  will  develop  some  interesting  points. 
Beams  and  channels  are  3*10;  tees,  2*80. 

Steel  Rails. — A  rumor  reached  the  city  to-day 
that  considerable  business  had  been  placed  in 
mills  not  represented  here.  Quotations,  $35  to 
$:i6.  There  is  at  present  no  probability  that  steel 
rail  quotations  will  be  shaded. 

Old  Rails.— Quotations  are  given  at  $27  to  $28, 
and  we  hear  occasionally  of  fancy  quotations  at 
$1B  to  $29.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  meet  a  legitimate  demand  at  fair  prices.  The 
occasional  selling  of  a  small  lot  at  an  exceptionally 
high  price  is  no  good  reason  for  quoting  the  market 
at  outside  figures. 

Scrap.— There  isa  sufficient  demand  forscrap  to 
keep  the  yards  empty,  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
little  accumulation,  because  of  the  very  high 
figures  asked.  No.  1  wrought  is  $24.50.  Tnere  is 
a  liberal  supply  of  borinM,  turnings,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  scrap  at  the  figures  neretofore  quoted. 


Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. 


rktuthern  (standard  brands) . 23.0(K<t  24.00. 

(other  brands) .  19.50«t  20.5a 

Lake  Superior .  23.00®  23..50. 

Philadelplila.  Feb.  13. 


(From  our  Special  CorrespondenL) 

Pig  Iron. — Some  very  erroneous  reports  have 
been  circulated  in  high  quarters  lately,  concerning 
not  only  the  crude  iron  market,  but  other  branches 
of  the  iron  trade.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  buyers  to  de¬ 
press  the  market,  and  some  success  has  been  met 
with  in  this  direction.  The  most  serious  difficulty 
met  with,  however,  is  in  inducing  those  who  have 
iron  to  sell,  to  believe  what  buyers  s^.  Very  few 
large  companies  in  this  State  are  offering  iron, 
but  a  numiier  of  small  concerns  who  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  their  mid-winter  production, 
have  been  induced,  for  sfiot  cash,  to  accept  alxiut 
.50c.  i>er  ton  less  than  average  quotations.  Two  or 
three  large  concerns  had  offers  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day  for  large  blocks  of  iron  for  delivery  lieginning 
March  Ist,  and  to  run,  in  some  cases,  up  to  May 
Ist.  Whether  these  offers  will  Ije  accepted  prompt¬ 
ly,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  say.  Makers  are 
quite  anxious  to  do  Wsiness,  and  there  is  a  fair 
business  lieing  done  every  day,  but  in  a  small  way. 
It  was  rumored  to-day  that  two  or  three  large 
buyers  of  No.  2  iron  had  closed  negotiations  for 
delivery  of  iron  to  last  them  up  to  the  end  of  June. 
There  are  quite  a  numlier  of  inquiries  in  the 
market  for  for>?e  iron,  and  quotations  are  $17.50  to 
$18;  some  special  makes  are  held  at  $18..50.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  market  is  quite  likeiy  to 
be  active  at  an  early  day.  Outside  quotations  for 
No.  1  foundry  iron,  $20.50,  and  for  No.  2,  $19. 


Pittsburg.  Feb.  13. 

(From  mu*  Special  Correspondent.) 

Raw  Iron.— The  past  week  could  not  be  called 
a  satisfactory  one  by  any  means  in  regard  to  prices 
or  demand.  There  nas  seldom  been  a  wider  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  leading  dealers,  while  each 
side  can  produce  goocT  arguments  to  sustain  their 
opinions.  The  most  important  feature,  since  our 
last,  has  been  the  settlement  of  the  coke-scale  ques¬ 
tion,  which  at  one  time  looked  as  if  a  settlement  was 
far  off.  This  view  was  held  by  a  number  of  furnace 
men,  who  for  some  time  past  have  received  and 
stacked  a  large  amount  or  coke.  As  thinm  have 
turned  out,  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  move; 
as  coke  purchased  for  the  future  will  cost4()c.  per 
ton  advance,  this  will  increa.se  the  cost  of  pig  iron 
to  the  maker,  60c.  per  ton;  it  is  not  probaole  that 
the  maker  will  bear  this  burden  alone,  so  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  his  proportion. 

Coke  Scale,  Old  and  New,  F.  O.  B.  at  Ovens. 
Furnace,  Old,  $1.75;  new,  12.1.5— Advance,  40c. 

Foundry,  Old,  $2.05;  new,$  2.45— Advance,  40c. 

Crushed,  Old,  $2.55;  new,  $2.65— Advance.  10c. 

The  iron  market  may  be  set  down  as  a  waiting 
one.  The  outlook  on  the  surface  indications 
point  to  an  enlargement  of  demand  even  in  the 
direction  of  railroad  building  the  developments 
within  a  short  time  are  indicative  of  considerable 
activity  in  the  near  future.  New  raiiroads  must 
have  rails;  as  several  new  ones  are  projected  rails 
must  be  bad;  besides,  it  is  welKknown  that  a 
number  of  roads  in  operation  will  soon  be  in  the 
market  for  supplies. 

While  the  present  position  of  the  market 


shows  little  change,  any  considerable  pressure 
to  sell  would  result  in  lower  prices; 
there  is,  however,  little  pressure  of  the  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  in  isolated  cases,'  and  for  limited  amounts. 
In  regard  to  stocks,  sellers  contend  that  stocks  are 
not  accumulating;  notwithstanding  the  large  pro¬ 
ductions,  on  the  other  hand,  consumers  hold  an 
entirely  different  opinion.  Southern  pig  iron — A 
lot  of  Alabama  pig,  destined  for  Pittsliurg,  is  be¬ 
ing  loaded  on  barges  at  Smithland,  Ky.;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  movement  will  be  watched  with  in¬ 
terest.  The  Shenango  &  Mahoning  Valley  Fur¬ 
nace  men  are  firm  in  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
future,  contending  that  prices  will  advance  before 
the  middle  of  March.  Tnere  is  a  variety  of  fjrades 
of  iron  in  the  market;  there  is  also  a  variety  of 

E rices.  City  furnace  iron  generally  commands  the 
ighest  price.  The  sales  are  about  the  best  test 
of  the  value  of  iron. 


Coal  and  Coke  Smelted  Lake  Ore. 


1,0(K)  Tons  Bessemer . $*23.30  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Bessemer .  22.80  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Gray  Forge  Extra .  18.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Bessemer .  23.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Gray  Foi5?e  (all  ore) .  19.00  cash. 

,500  Tons  Mottled .  17.00  cash, 

.500  Tons  Gray  Forge .  17.75  cash. 

.500  Tons  Bessemer .  23.50  cash. 

.500  Tons  Bessemer .  23.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Gray  Forge .  17.50  cash_ 

500  Tons  Gray  Forge .  17.60  cash' 

.500  Tons  Bessemer.  .  23.75  cash 

200  Tons  No.  2  Foundry  (all  ore) . 19.,50  cash' 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  18.75  cash* 

Coke,  Native  Ore. 

165  Tons  Mottled  and  White .  17.00  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  18.25  cash. 

50  Tons  Gray  Forge,  all  ore .  19.00  cash. 

50  Tons  Silvery .  19.00  cash. 

50  Tons  Silvery,  extra . 21.00  cash. 

40  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  19.00  cash. 

Charcoal. 

250  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  22.75  cash . 

150  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  23.00  cash. 

150  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  24.00  cash 

.50  Tons  Cold  Blast .  29.25  cash' 

Muck  Bar. 

1,500  Tons  Neutral .  30.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral— March .  30.00  cash. 

700  Tons  Neutral .  30.00  cash. 

500 Tons  Neutral— March .  .  29.75 cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

1,000  Tons  Steel  Billets . 3.5.75  cash. 

750  Tons  Billets .  M.25cash. 

700  Tons  Billets  .  36.00  cash. 

.500  Tons  Billets .  .  36.00  cash. 

Steel  Wire  Rods. 

300  Tons  Amc*ri(*an  Fives .  52.00  cash. 

New  Steel  Rails. 

750  Tons  New  Kails . .36.00  cash. 

Bloom  Fmls. 

1,000  Tons  Bloom  Ehds .  25.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Bloom  Ends .  2a00  cash. 

Skelp  Iron. 

300  Tons  Wide  Grooved . 1.90  4  mo  , 

250  Tons  Narrow  Grooved . 1.85  4  mo 

150  Tons  Sheared  Iron . 2.1754  4  mo 

Ferro-Manga  nese. 

100  Tons  80  per  cent.  Pittsburg . 100.06  cash. 

50  Tons  80  per  cent.  Pittsburg  .  103.00  cash. 

Old  Iron  and  Steel  Rails. 

1,000  Tons  American  Ts .  28.00  cash, 

500  Tons  Old  Steel  Rails .  23  35  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

500  Tons  Wrought  Scrap,  net. . . *25.00  cash. 

150  Tons  Iron  Axles,  net  —  .  30  00  cash. 

150  Tons  Steel  Axles,  net .  30.00  cash. 

150  Tons  Iron  Axles,  Extra,  net .  35.00  cash 

150  Tons  Car  Wheels.  Gross . 21.00  cash 

100  Tons  Leaf  Steel,  net .  25.00  cash 


Prtces. 


Coke  or  BItumliioua 
Pig- 

Foundry  No.  l..$20.00(« 
Foundry  No.  2..  19.00® 
Gray  F.  No.  3. .  18.00«il8.25 
“  No.  4..  17.50® 

White .  17.00®17.25 

Mottled.  .  17.00®  17.25 

Silvery .  18.25«r21.00 

Bessemer .  *23.oa«r23.2.5 

Low  Phos .  27.00(n27..50 

Charcoal  Pig- 

Foundry  No.  1..  23.5(Ktf24..50 
Foundry  No,  2..  22.00(rf22.75 

Cold-Blast .  25.00®  ^9.00 

Warm  Blast...  24.00(o'25.00 
10  -f  IW  Spiegel 
.  at  seaboard..  30.00® 31.00 


*20<  Spiegel  at 
Pittsburg....  38.00®. 38..50 
Muck-Bar...  29.5aa30.00 
Steel  Blooms..  36.00®36.2.5 
Steel  Slabs. . . .  36.00(«3a2.5 
Steel  Cr’p  Ends  2.5.00(a'25.50 
Steel  Bl.  Ends,.  25.00®26.00 
Ferro-Man.,  803(,  seaboard, 
96.(Kk'*9a50 
Steel  Billets. . . .  36.(,0<'<’3a50 
Old  Iron  Rails..  27.50(«28.00 
Old  Steel  Rails.  23.00«t24.00 
No.  1  W".  Scrap.  23.00<'t24.00 

No.  2  W.  Scrap . ®19.00 

Steel  Rails .  36.00(rt36.50 

“  light  sec..  3a00«r39.00 
Bar  Iron.  nom..  1.90«r  1.95 

Iron  Nails .  ‘2.50«i 

Steel  Nails .  2.50(n 

Wire  Nails .  *2.9(Ki?.3.(K) 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Feb.  14. 

Heavy  Chemicals.— The  market  eontinucH  to  be 
characterized  by  an  unusually  large  and  urgent 
demand  for  soaa  ash  and  caustic  soda  together 
with  very  limited  available  supplies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  As  shown  in  our  Liverpool  letter 
•n  another  column,  the  foreign  market  is  v*ery 
strong.  English  makers  are  generally  .sold  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  for  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  are  disinclined  to  enter  further  orders 
except  at  present  prices,  which  are  higher  than 
consumers  seem  willing  to  pay  for  long  time  con¬ 
tracts. 

Carbonated  soda  ash,  48  p«*r  cent.,  shows  an  in- 
crea.sed  firmness.  The  supply  on  the  spot  con¬ 
tinues  very  light.  For  48  per  cent.,  1*4.t(o-1*5.5c.  is 
I  asked,  according  to  quantity  and  brand.  Ruling 

(quotations  for  68  per  cent,  are  1*452^)1  *4i5c.  New  pro¬ 
cess  alkali  is  quoted  at  substantially  the  same 
figures. 
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There  is  very  little  doing  in  caustic  soda  aslij 
quotations  are  now  nominally  l'42K@l’45c.  for  48 
per  cent.  There  have  been  small  sales  at  the  lower 
Ogures. 

Caustic  Soda.— Local  importers  say  that  not 
within  recent  years  has  there  been  sucn  a  marked 
scarcity  of  supplies.  A  quantity  of  500  drums 
is  practically  unobtainable  on  the  spot.  Quota¬ 
tions  for  high  test,  70  per  cent,  and  74  per  cent., 
are  #2.75(g)^2.85  per  hundred  weight  on  the  spot. 
For  shipment,  Liverpool  cables  quote  an  equivalent 
of^2.70  per  hundred  weight.  For  60  ^r  cent, 
is  asked. 

Bleaching  powder  is  still  unsettled.  There  are 
rumors  of  sales  at  lower  prices.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  cases  l'371^c.  has  been  accepted,  and  1‘4^. 
has  certainly  been  taken,  though  importers  claim 
that  l’45(®l'.50c.  is  as  low  as  the  article  can  be 
inniorted  at  the  present  Liverpool  quotations. 

English  brandsjoflsal  soda  are|held  at  97)<^@l‘05c., 
which,  as  usual,  is  above  the  price  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product 

Acids. — The  local  trade  continues  quiet,  but 
manufacturers  predict  that  w'ith  the  opening  of 
the  spring  season  business  will  brighten  up.  The 
effect  of  the  heavy  buying  during  November  and 
December  js  evident  in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
market. 

As  to  prices,  there  have  been  no  changes  from 
the  comoination  rates,  and  the  management  pro¬ 
fesses  a  conservative  policy  in  this  matter. 

Oxalic  acid  is  still  weak  in  price  on  account  of 
the  competition  among  the  foreign  makers. 

Fertilizing  Chemicals.— The  demand  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  continues  small.  Various  reasons  are  at¬ 
tributed  for  the  slowness  of  the  trade.  Among 
these,  that  the  poor  crops  last  fall  cause  a  scarcity 
of  money  among  the  farmers,  and  that  the  bills  for 
the  fertilizers  purchased  last  season  are  yet  un¬ 
paid.  Also  that  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  in 
agricultural  districts  renders  transportation  very 
difficult. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
products,  manufacturers  are  loath  to  lay  in  addi¬ 
tional  supplies,  of  which,  it  is  generally  believed, 
they  have  a  sufficiency  for  current  demands. 

The  local  trade  has  been  uninteresting,  so  far  as 
new'  features  are  concerned.  A  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  jiotash  salts  are  reported  at  syndicate 
prices,  but  no  quotable  change  has  occurred  in 
these.  * 

The  discussion  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
recently  discovered  Florida  phosphate  beds  still 
continues  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  trade.  Dr. 
Ledoux’s  interesting  paper  published  in  our  last 
issue  has  been  w'idely  read  and  commented  upon. 

Ruling  prices  are  as  follows:  Azotine,  $1.90@$2.00; 
dried  blood,  low  grade,  ^1.85C«  3L92>^;  high  grade, 
$i.l)2K(o  2.00.  Tankage,  high  grade,  9  to  10  per  cent, 
ammonia  and  15  to  a)  per  cent,  phosphate,  S120Ca  ^21 
per  ton,  and  low  grade,  7  to  8  per  cent,  ammonia 
and  25  to  80  per  cent,  phosphate,  818.50. 
Fish  scrap,  821.50(rt  822  per  ton,  f.o.b.  factory. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  at  83-L2x<!fef3.17);j  per 
cwt.  Concentrated  tankage,  81-60@^2-00.  Re. 
fuse  bone-black,  guaranteed  70  per  cent, 
phosphate,  8^  per  ton.  Dissolved  bone-black 
IS  9.5c.  per  unit  for  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  acid  phosphate  80c.  per  unit  for  available 
hosphoric  acid.  Steamed  bones,  unground,  820(& 
23;  ground,  $25Cg  :$26. 

Charleston  rock,  undried,  85.75  per  ton;  kiln, 
dried,  86.75@  87  per  ton,  both  f.o.b.  vessels  at  the 
mines.  I'reights  by  sail  from  Charleston  to  New 
York,  85(“  $5.25  per  ton.  Charleston  rock,  ground, 
811.50(n'81-i  ex-vessel  at  New  York. 

Our  special  correspondent  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
reports  shipments  from  that  port  during  the 
month  of  .Tanuary  aggregating  18,762  tons  of  crude 
rock.  Of  this  amount  New  York  received  nothing; 
Baltimore  received  4,040,  and  the  shipments  by 
railroad  from  Charleston  for  internal  distribution 
were  larger  than  in  December.  No  ground  rock 
was  shipped,  and  no  cargoes  were  sent  to  foreign 
ports. 


The  shipments  for  the  corrraponding  month  in 
1880  were  22,944  tons. 

Double  manure  salts,  48  to  51  per  cent,  sulphate 
of  potash,  81-12>^  P«r  100  pounds ;  high  grade  ma¬ 
nure  salts,  basis  90  per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash, 
82.37K  per  100  pounds.  These  prices  are  for  in¬ 
voices  of  50  tons,  based  on  foreign  analyses  and 
foreign  invoice  weights,  ex-ship.  New  York,  and 
apply  to  shipments  after  April  1st,  when  river 
navigation  abroad  is  expected  to  open.  For  lots 
on  the  spot,  an  advance  over  the  above-named 
flares  of  2K  c.  per  100  pounds  is  quoted. 

Kainit.— There  continues  to  be  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  for  kainit  in  store.  The  supply  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  very  light.  There  is  naturally  some  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  opening  prices  of  the  German  syndi¬ 
cate  for  this  year,  that  is  for  shipment  after  foreign 
river  navigation  is  opened. 

Brimstone.— Quotations  for  best  unmixed  sec¬ 
onds  on  the  spot  show  a  slight  change  as  compared 
with  those  ruling  last  week.  Local  importers 
quote  spot  lots  818.623^.  Thirds  for  shipment  are 
quoted  at  818.  The  exportations  of  Sicilian  brim¬ 
stone  to  all  ports  in  the  United  States  during 
January,  according  to  late  cables,  were  12,400  tons 
as  compared  with  4,500  tons  for  the  month  of 
December.  Shipments  during  December  are 
usually  very  light. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. —  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  rather 
firmer,  at  $1.82}^  spot  goods  and  81-80  for  lots  to 
arrive. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

AuAfou)’.'!  furnishes  the  following,  under  date  of 
January  29th:  According  to  the  returns  issued  by 
the  Sales  Syndicate  of  the  kali  works,  the  deliv¬ 
eries  of  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  first  half  year 
of  1889  amounted  to  1,200,549  ctrs.  (18^,  1,119,^ 
ctrs.),  and  in  the  second  half  year  to  1,271,743  ctrs. 
(1888,  1,126,722  ctrs.).  The  deliveries  of  1880  thus 
surpassed  those  of  1888  by  about  145,000  ctrs.,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  further  increase  this  year. 
The  Elbe  navigation  being  free  the  shipments  of 
chloride  of  potash  and  manure  salt  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica— the  most  important  market— can  already  com¬ 
mence,  and  arrive  so  early  there  that  they  can  be 
employed  in  the  spring  consumption,  llad  the 
river  been  frozen  over  the  shipments  would  have 
to  have  been  discontinued,  as  the  railway  is  too 
dear  for  many  kinds  of  salts.  The  probabilities  of 
the  works  yielding  an  increased  dividend  are 
good.  The  kali  industry  in  Germany  is 
in  a  sound  condition.  In  England,  owing 
to  lack  of  material,  that  industry  can  no 
longer  compete  with  the  German.”  The 
statement  made  in  the’above  that  the  Elbe  River  is 
now  open,  permittii^  the  shipment  of  potash  salts, 
will  surprise  Amenican  dealers  who  have  made 
their  purchases  with  the  expectation  that  ship¬ 
ments  would  be  impossible  much  before  April  1st. 
Hence,  for  requirements  before  that  date,  fertilizer 
makers  have  paid  an  advance  of  23^c.  pier  cwt.  for 
spot  goods  or  near-by  arrivals. 

lilverpool.  Feb.  d. 

(Npccial  Report  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Brunnbk  &  Co.) 

Chemicals.— Since  our  last,  caustic  soda  has 
been  in  active  request  and  prices  have  had  a 
further  smart  advance,  while  there  is  a  better 
feeling  all  round  in  heavy  chemicals.  Soda  ash  is 
practically  unobtainable  for  February  delivery, 
makers  being  fully  sold  for  this  month.  Nearest 
values  are  ll^d.for  carbonated,!  ^6@  l)i^d.  for  caustic 
ash.  Soda  crystals  are  scarce  and  firm,  at  £2  17s. 
6d.@£3  per  ton.  Caustic  soda  has  been  excited  of 
late  ana  a  very  considerable  business  done,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  wnich  prices  have  been  run  up  12s.  6d. 
@1&.  per  ton  for  70  pier  cent.,  and  the  advance  is 
even  greater  in  74  per  cent  At  the  close  nearest 
quotations  are:  60  per  cent.,  £7  15e.@£8;  70  pier 
cent.,  £8  17s.  6d.(g£9;  74  pier  cent.,  £10;  78  pier  cent., 
£11. 

Sales  are  repiorted  for  a  month  or  two  ahead  in 
70  pier  cent,  at  £8  15s.,  while  &.  6d.  more  money 
is  repiorted  to  have  been  paid  for  one  spiecial  brand. 
Seeing  that  prices  have  been  rushed  up  so  quickly, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  we  had  a  lull  shortly; 


but,  as  makers  are  now  well  sold  for  February 
delivery,  the  piosition  is  strong  at  the  moment. 

Bleaching  piowder  has  improved,  and  £5  15s.  to 
£8  are  now  the  prices  asked.  There  is  little  in¬ 
quiry  from  the  States,  but  the  demand  from  the 
home  trade  is  very  good  at  the  moment. 

Chlorate  of  pot^h  is  also  better,  and  quoted  at 
45id.  to  M.,  while  there  is  little  to  be  had  at  the 
lower  figure. 

Bicarb  soda  strong  at  £5 .5s.  per  ton  and  upward 
and  one  hundredwMght  kegs,  according  to  brand 
or  quantity,  with  usual  allowances  for  larger 
packages. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  went  back  a  little,  but  has 
recovered  again,  and  £11 108.  3d('o)£ll  178.  6d.  pjer 
ton  are  now  nearest  quotations  for  good  gray,  24 
p)er  cent.  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  and  there  is  a  good  in¬ 
quiry  for  February  delivery. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Feb.  14. 

Bricks.— All  districts  above  Haverstraw  have 
stopp)ed  shipments,  and  none  but  the  best  qualities 
of  Haverstraw  bricks  are  being  sent  forward.  This 
partial  restriction  in  supplies  has  brought  about  a 
rise  in  values  to  87'50  per  M.  There  is  a  moderate 
demand  for  Jerseys,  and  they  are  quoted  at  from 
85'50  to  86'50.  Rumor,  however,  has  it  that 
higher  figures  have  obtained.  Pales  are  in  quiet 
demand  at  82.25  to  83'75. 

Lime. — The  combination  which  comprises  the 
roducers  of  the  Thomaston,  Rockport  &  Rockland 
istricts  has  ordered  a  restriction  of  the  output 
commencing  on  February  10th,  the  larger  producers 
to  one-half  their  capacitv,  and  the  smaller  manu¬ 
facturers  to  a  somewhat  less  proportion. 

In  the  opinion  of  several  prominent  members, 
the  combination,  which  expires  on  May  8th,  will  be 
prolonged  at  least  another  year.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  past  year  has  been  satisfactory  to 
producers  at  least. 

As  it  will  be  remembered,  the  “combine”  in¬ 
cludes  all  but  one  manufacturer,  and  as* his  pro¬ 
ducts  are  handled  by  the  combination’s  sales 
agents  in  this  city,  he  has  but  little  effect  on  the 
fixed  prices,  his  only  advantage  being  that  he  can 
unrestrictedly  maintain  his  utmo.'t  output. 

Temporarily  the  market  is  rather  quiet,  but 
among  local  dealers  and  producers  great  confi¬ 
dence  is  expressed  as  to  the  coming  months,  and 
the  output  for  this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  that 
of  1889.  Five  new  kilns  are  being  constructed  and 
will  shortly  be  completed. 

Cement. — OfiScial  statistics  show  that  during 
1889  the  production  of  cement  in  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  aggregated  2,547,225  barrels.  This  exceeds 
the  production  of  1^  by  about  200,000  barrels. 

The  New  York  State  Bureau  of  I.abor  Statistics, 
of  which  Charles  F.  Peck  is  commissioner,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  branch  office  in  this  city  in  Room  No. 
180,  in  the  Stewart  Building.  Edward  .1.  Kean  is 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  sub-bureau,  and  says 
that  there  is  more  work  in  this  city  alone  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  State,  on  account  of  there  being 
more  trades  unions  and  local  assemblies,  and 
therefore  more  strikes,  boycotts  and  disturbances. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  republished 
the  report  of  1887  in  one  volume  of  792  pages.  This 
contains  not  only  remarks  and  suggestions  both 
from  employers  and  workmen  on  the  cause  and 
effect  of  strikes  and  boycotts  and  the  preventives 
for  such  occurrences,  but  long  tables  given  in 
detail  the  results  of  such  disturbances.  The  report 
for  1888  is  in  two  volumes.  Another  volume  just 
issued  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual 
National  Convention  of  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  |New 
York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  (California,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Kansas,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island  and  Nebraska,  which  was  held  in 
New  Haven  last  June.  Mr.  Kean  says  the  report 
for  1889  will  be  elaborate  in  the  extreme. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  METALS  AT  NEW  YORK  FEBRUARY  1  TO  FEBRUARY  8  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1. 


I  in  PORTS. 

Week.  Year. 
Spelter.  Tons.  Tons. 

Amer.  Metal  Co .  25 

Meyer,  G.  A.  &  E .  9 

Muller,  ^hall  &  (Co .  69 


Total . 

103 

Corres.  date.  1889..  . 

50 

PIk  Lead. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Schultz  &  Co..  A. .  . 

98 

Total . 

98 

Corres.  date,  1889..  . 

Tin.  Tons. 

Tons. 

Amer.  Metal  Co.. . . 

50 

150 

Crooks  &  Co.,  R . 

25 

Mission,  Geo . 

10 

10 

Naylor  &  Co . 

150 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 

320 

370 

Thomson,  A.  A. &Co. 

10 

10 

Townscnd,&Co.,  J.  R 

30 

Trotter  &  Co  ,  N.. 

10 

10 

Total .  400  755 

Corres.  date,  1889 .  818 


Tlu  Plates.  Boxes.  Boxes. 

Bruce  &  Cook .  200  7,791 


Byrne  &  Son .  1,000 

Central  Stamp.  Co.  4,657  18,335 

Coddington  &  Co...  1.869  12,192 

Cohn  &  Co  .  420  879 

Con.  Fruit  Jar  Co .  120 

Corbiere  F.  St  Co. . .  380 

Cort  &  (Co .  4.270  18,547 

Crooks  &  Co .  916  3,912 

Idckeison.V.D.&Co.  4,616  30,489 
Iron  Clad  Mfg.  Co.  10  277 

balance  &  G.  M.  Co.  596  1,734 

Merchant  &  Co. ....  803  5,482 

Mersick  &  Co. ...  130  1,021 

Morewood  &  Co... .  2,000  10,892 

Pratt  Mfg.  Co .  5,573  8,707 

Phelps,I)Mge  &  Co  1^151  35,428 

Shepaid  &  Co .  789 

Taylor,  N.  &  G .  40 

Thom8on&Co.,A.A.  1,672  6,616 

Wheeler  &  (Co .  1,907  3,253 

Whittemore  &  Co .  1,488 

W  olff  &  Reesing .  625 

Total .  42,590  165,927 

Corres.  date,  1889. .  211,303 

Pig  Iron.  Tons.  Tons. 

(Crocker  Bros .  200 

Williams.  J.  &  Co.  100  100 

Total .  100  300 

Corres.  dat^  1^. .  2,400 


Steel  Blooms.  Billets. 

and  Slabs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Dana  &  Co . 

254 

Downing,R.F.&(Co. 

3 

a 

Martin  &  Co 

80 

80 

Pope,  Jas.  K,  Jr.  . 

61 

Roebling’s  Sons,  J.  A 

55 

Wolff,  &  (Ca,  R.  H. 

60 

Total . 

85 

(15 

3,095 

Bar  Iron. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere. 

140 

318 

Bacon  &  Oo . 

39 

84 

(Crocker  Bros . 

77 

Downing  St  Co. .... 

135 

Lilienl^rg.  N . 

Milne  &  Co . 

100 

2(X) 

34 

Page,  Newell  &  Co., 
Wilson,  J.  G . 

185 

377 

2 

Total . 

473 

1,227 

Corres.  date.  1889... 

1,457 

Scrap  Iron. 
Samper  St  Ca,  S.  . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

186 

Total . 

186 

Corres.  date.  1889.. . 

354 

Steel  and  Iron  Rods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Abbott  JtCCa . 

736 

1,368 

American  S.  Co .  .50  1 

Bacon  &  Co .  11  11  i 

Carey  &  Moen .  18  18  i 

Naylor  St  Co. .  1,420 

Perkins,  C.  L .  400 

Whittemore.H.&(Ca  23  23 

Galpin,  S.  A .  153  402 

Oreely  &  Co.  6.  S. .  .30 

Jacobus.  E.  Y .  2  i 

Lundberg,  G .  110  : 

„Total .  1,157  9.168 

Correa  date,  1889 .  9,398 

Iron  Ore,  Tons.  Tons, 

Baiz,  Jacob .  6; 

Muller, Schall  St  Co.  100  100 

Naylor  &  Co .  328  614 

Page,  Newall  St  Co.  102  152  ' 

Roebling’s  Sons.  J,  A .  361  ! 

Wood  &  Niebuhr. .  25 

Wolf  &  Ca,  R,  H. .  210  874 

Eamshaw,  A .  742 

Ennia  Andrew 438  438 

Total .  438  i.->47 

Corres.  date.  1889. .  749 

EXPORTS. 

Copper.  Pounda  Pounds 

,  Abbott  &  Ca.Jera  73.057  443.057 
Amer.MeL  Ca.Lt.  57.276  536.170 

Total .  13a333  979.227 

Total .  804  3.486 

Corres.  date,  1889. .  6,132 

Old  Ralls.  Tons.  Tona 

Frankfort,  M .  340  994 

Total .  310  994 

Cones,  date.  1889. .  2,715 

Splegelelsen.  Tona  Tona 

Blakely  St  McLellan  40  1.440 

Crocker  Bros .  792  2,747 

Dmia  St  Co .  955  2,151 

Foley,  F .  50 

Copper  :y(atte. 

AmericanMetalCo367.303  491.283 

Lewisobn  Bros  .  592  162 

Nichola  Gea  H .  267  202 

Paulsen.  Wm .  97^100 

Wil’ms  &  T’hune . 1,19^814 

Geisenheimer  St  Ca  125  125 
Hernsbima  L 883  2,518 

1  Total...  267,202  S,581,5«2 

'  Corres.  date,  1889. . 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


non-dividend  paying  mines 


j  Adam*  a.  i.. .  ' 

S  AUoe.8.  o  . 

S  Alma  CoHg.,  o . 

4  Amy  4tSllvert!mtB.8. 

b  Atlantic,  o . 

15  Argenta.s . 

7  Aspen  Hg.  Sc  S.,  8.  L.  < 

.  8  turora.1 . 

9  Badger,  8 .  ' 

10  a.  8 . I 

It  delle  Isle,  8 . 

lx  dclcber,  a.  8 . 

18  BelleTue  Idano.  8.  l. 

14  Bodte  Con.,  a.  8 . i 

19  Boston  A  Hont,  a.... 
le  Boston  Sc  Mont . .  c.8. 

17  £>Teece,8....  . . 

18  Brooklyn  Lead,  i,.  8.  i 

19  BuLwer,  a . •  ! 

iU  Bunker  Hill  SC  Bull.,  i 

21  aiedonia,o .  1 

22  CaUiope,8...........  l 

SeclftfO  •  1 
24  jarlKinate  UUI  8.  l..  i 

29  Carlisle,  a . ^ 

20  ^astle  Creek,  a .  I 

27  ..atalpa,  8.  L  . < 

26  ,)eatral.c . i  i 

2k)  jnrysoUte,  8.  L . . 

*  .loloradoCentraLs.i.  < 

31  Confidence, 8.  . 

32  ;<>u8.  cal.  sc  Va.,  a  s. 

38  >  ^intention,  8 . 

34  »*Oop.  4ueen  Con8,c.  j 
36  Jreseeut,  A  I.,  a.  ...  i 

30  Crown  Point,  a  s..  .  . 

87  jaiy,8.L . -  . I 

88  BeerCreeiLB.  a......  I 

b9  .lead  wood -Terra,  a.  i 
40  iieroec  B.  Urav .,  a.  s. 

11  junkin,  s.  1. .  > 

42  Liuustoue,  a.  s.  i« . 

4u  . . . 

14  QU^orn,  a.  8 . 

i6  c.mpire  Lu,  a . 

»L  j,ureka  con.,  a.  A  l 

i't  avenlng  Star,  a  l . 

ih  ikcelsior,  a . 

19  eainer  de  Suiei,  0. .  i 

60  ■’■ranitlin,  . . 

61  t  reeland,  a.  8.  o . 

62  *arfieid  lit.,  a.  8 . 

68  ^aid»Curry,a.  8. 

94  irandPrlse.s . 

99  .ranite,  8.  I.........  I 

66  jiranite  slounialn,  s 

6:  .ireen  Mountain, a... 

68  dale  sc  jioreross,  a. »  . 

69  leCliCon.,  AO.L.  c  . 

6„  lei’a^Hg  sc  Ked,a.Ai.  j 

loime*,  8 . 

0.  Aoiyoke,a . 

Bo  jlomesiake,  a .  i 

04  lonorine,  A  L .  , 

06  dope,  A . 

00  dorn-Silser,  a  i. .  , 

a;  dubert,  a .  .  ■ 

Ba  .uano,  a . 

Ok  Ideal,  *.  I. . 

7i  uiiuoiA* .  • 

7l  independence,  8 — 

7i  iron  dill,  8 .  i 

7b  irou-suver,  a  . . 

74  laokson.  a.  8 . 

76  lay  would  .  ' 

70  Jocuialiia,*  . . 

77  I  umbo,  a . . 

78  icarsarge.O .  . 

79  aeuiuck . . 

86  oa  Plata,  a  L . ( 

81  .>sadvuleCuuA,AL.l.  v 

82  wexuigion,  a.  b . ‘j 

6b  .dttle  cuiet.  A  L  ...  I 
84  .  JMie  Pitisojrg.  A  I  k 
So  iiartln  vVulte.  8..  ••  ; 

86  dary  nurpuy,  a.  A...  v 

87  aatctile8S,  A .  k 

Be  s8iiuiet>oia,  O . 

89  dona,  a.  .  k 

80  MoutsuUL.  Lt.,0.  A.... 

91  doming  Otar,  At...  ^ 

92  .doiuion,  s.  a .  I 

9b  daunt  Pleasant,  a. . .  , 

94  du  Utablo,  8 . 

96  -lapa,  . .  k 

90  >avajo.  a.  8 . 

87  New  klkistou.  8 .  ( 

96  Hoover  d,ll,  a.  a.  . 
99  .\onnern  Belle,  t....  . 

,  i6  .vortn  Belle  isle,  8. ; 

t  1  .Nortu  atar,  a .  , 

V  ,2  Ontario,  A  L . 

]  b  opuii .  a.  . .  . 

]  4  ongmal,  AC . . 

.  o  otceola,  C .  ; 

I  jo  Ckiord,  a .  . 

,1,  Paradise  Valley,  a.  8  ‘ 

1  6  Parroi,c .  ‘ 

9  Peacock.  A  a.  a . 

likl  Plumas  kureka,  o...  k 

•  11  piutus,  a. B.  c.  n.  ...  ( 
■  12  Plymuutn  Con.,  a...  , 
lib  ouicksUver,  pref.,d.  ( 

•  14  com.,  d.  ( 

Il6  luin-v  o . 

llO  HePdbllc,  c .  j 


1.8  AMlge,o . 

|19  ktoulnsou  Con.,  A  L. 
|2u  nobeit  £.  Lee,  A  L.. 

|21  aavage.  a . 

i22  ankMuoue,  a . 

{2o  bierra  Buitea,  a . 

124  sierra  Nevada,  a.  s. 
120  alerra  .Nevada,  8.  L. 
12<  stiver  Cord,  a.  s.  L. , 
■  27  'liver  king,  A . 

128  Oliver  of  L.  V.. 

1 29  sllverton,  a.  a  l..... 
180  small  Hopes  Cons.d 
iSi  Bprmg  Valley,  a.... 

132  standard,  o.  8 . 

Ibb  Btormuut,  8 . 

134  .St.  Josepb,  L  . 

IAS  Swansea,  a . 

180  Tainarack,|0 . 

187  lip  Top,  a . 

138  lombsiouA  a.  A  L.. 

l‘J9  Lulted  Verde,  0 . 

I40l  Valencia,  ■ . 

141  Vlou  Ll.s.  h . 

142  Ward  CouA,  8.  L... 

118  lankee  uirl . 

44  veiinw  Jacket.a. 8. 

146  Webb  City,  i..  x _ 


?l,&ao,uOu 
o.ooo.ouo 


Agassis  Oous.,  A  L..  Colo. 

Alleghany,  8 . Colo. 

AllouesiV .  Ulci'. 

AlphaCon.,  a.  A..  .  Nev.. 

Alta,  8 . . . Nev.. 

Amador,  a . .  Cal.. 

American  Flag,  8...  colo. 

Amity,  8 .  Colo. 

Anglki-donUma,  Lt  Uon. 

AstorlA  a . Cal  . 

Barcelona,  a .  Nev 

Bechtel  Con.,  a . c’al 

Belmont,  8 .  Nev. 

Best  Sc  Belcher,  a.  8.  Nev. 
Biv  Pittsburg,  A  L..  Ckiio. 

Bi-Metallic,  8 .  Mon. 

Black  Oak,  a . Cal 

18  Boston  Con'.,  a . Cal 

19  Bremen,  8 .  N.  M 

20  Brownlow,  s  . Colo. 

21  Brimswick,  a . Oal 

22  Bniiion,  a.  s .  NeV 

23  Calaveras,  a . Cal. 

S4  CarlsA  a .  Wy 

;arupano,  a.  a  L.  o.  Ven.' 

Cashier,  a.  a . Colo. 

Charles  Dicken8,o.A  idau. 

Cborokee,e . Cal 

Chollar,  8 . Nev. 

Cleveland,  t .  Dak 

Colchis .  N.M. 

Commonwealth,  8..  Nev. 

Comstock,  o.  8 .  Nev. 

Con.  Imperial,  a.  a.  Nev. 

Con.  Pacific,  a . Cal. 

Cons  Stiver,  a .  Mo.. 

Crescent,  8. 6 .  Colo 

Crocker,  8 .  Aru 


2,u0u,U0i< 
6.000,006 
200,006 
10  OOO.OOt 


l,A00,v06|  160,000'  1C 

600,006|  eo,0o0f  10 
1,000,006 
10,000,006 
12,600,006 
3,000,006 
160.UUI 


4-  Durango.  Q .  Oolo 

<R  Eastern  Dev. Co.,  Lt  S 

47  El  Cnstu.  a.  8 . U.S.( 

40  Ki  Dorado,  a  .  Cat. 

J9  El  Talento,  a .  D.8.1 

5..  Empire.  8 .  Otab 

<1  Eureka  Tunnel,  8.  L  .Nev. 

t.  Exchequer .  Nev 

.0  Pound  Treasure.a.B .  Nev.. 
54  kiogebic  L  Syn.,  I  ...  Wls. 

(L.  Gold  k  up,  k .  Oolo 

^  Golden  Era,  8 . jlou. 

57  Gold  Placer,  a .  Colo 

^  Gold  Bo<-k,  a .  k’al. 

u  bloodghaw,  a . Cal. 

^  wraud  Belt,c .  lex. 

a.  Gland  Duke . Colo. 

B.i  Great  U<  mauce,  0. .  D.S.C 
^  Gragory-Bobtail,  a.  Colo.' 
^  Gregory  Con.,  a....  Mon 
m,  Harlem  U.Sc  M.Co.u  Cal. 
83  Head  Cent.  Sc  Tr.Ao  Arts 

87  Hector,  a .  Cal. 

0,  Highland,  o .  Mich 

09  HkiUywnod . Cal.. 

7^1  Hurtense.  r .  Colo. 

71 1  Huron,  c  .  Mich 

7.>,lron  Gold  Sc  Silver,  i  N.  M 

7.3  Irontun,  I .  Wia.i 

74  Irtiquois,  c  .  dlch 

j.  D.  Ueymert. .  Aria. 

70  .lulia  ConA,  a.  8..  ..Nev.. 

77  Lacrtisse.u . Colo. 

73  Lkie  Basin,  e  l.  .  tTolo. 
79  Mayfiower  GrsveL..  Cai.. 

00  day  Mazeppa,  s . Colo 

04  Medoru,  k*,.......  ••  Das 

H',  Mexican,  a.  a  . Nev. 

0,,  Middle  Bar  a . Cal. 

34  .dise  A  Starr,  a.  L...  Colo 

02)  MolUe  Gibson . Colo. 

00  iluuiior,  o. . . .  k'/Olo 

07  Mutual  Mg.  A  Sin.  kV’sb 

00  Native,  0 .  Mien 

09  Neath,  a . Colo. 

90  Nevada  (jueen,  8....  Ntv  I 

91  New  Germany, a  ...  .N.S. 

9.2  New  Pittsburg,  8  L  Cole 

9.3  N.  Comiuonw’b,  g...  Nev. 
94  North  Standard,  a. .  Cal.. 

9..  Noonday . cal.. 

90  Oneida  Chief,  a .  Cal. 

97  Oriental  A  Miller,  g.  Nev.. 

9n  Osceola,  a .  Nev.. 

99  Overman,  a.  8 .  Nev. 

•  0k,  Park,  8 .  Ulan 

■  01  Peel,  8 .  Aris 

10-j  Peerless,  8 .  Arlz. 

103  Pbienix .  Arls 

ik,4  Pnueuix,  a.  8 .  Ark. 

105  Puuenlx  Lead,  s.  L  Jolu. 

10b  Pilgrim,  a .  Cal.. 

107  Potusl,  8 .  .Nev., 

400  Proustlte,  8 . .  idan 

]09  Puritan  a  a .  Colo. 

44^;  Giuncy .  Colo. 

444  Rappahannock,  a. s  Va.. 
44^  Red  Elephant, 8. ...  Colo. 

443  Ropes,  a.  8 .  Mich 

444  Russell,  o .  N ,  c. 

44..  Sampson,  0.  A  L...  .  Utai, 
I],.  San  Sebastian,  a..  ..  Sau  s 

447  Santa  Pe,  o .  b .  si . 

140  Santiago,  a .  ll.s.c 

449  security,  a .  Oolo. 

420  Sheridan .  N.M. 

424  Sliver  Queen,  o .  Ariz. 

422  south  Bulwer,  a  ..  Cal.. 

423  South  Hite .  Cal.. 

42;  South  Pacific .  Cal.. 

42u  Stanislaus,  a .  Cbil.. 

120  St.  Eevlu,  a.  8 . < 

427  St.  liOUis  A  Mex.,  8. 

428  St.  Louis  A  St.  Elmo  < 

429  St.L.A  SCPellpe,  a  8.  Mex. 

430  St  L.  A  Sonora,  0.8.  Mex. 
134  St.  Louis-Yavapai...  Arlx. 

432  Sunday  Lake,  1 .  Mich 

43:3  Sullivan  Cons.  a.  .  Oak 

434  Sutter  Creek,  o . Cal.. 

435  sutro  Tunnel .  Nev. 

196  Sylvanite,  s  .  Colo. 

137  Tayior-Plumas,  a...  Cal.. 
188  Tioga  CooA,  a .  Cal. 

139  Tornado  Cons,  a  A  Nev. 

140  Tortlitta,  a.  a .  Arts 

444  Tuscarora,  8 .  Nev. 

142  Union  Con  ,08 .  Nev. 

143  Otab,  8 . Nev. 

444  Whale,  8 . . ,  Colo 

146  Washington,  u .  Mlci 

146  West  Granite  Ht.,  a  Mon 

147  Yuma,  o.  8.  a  .  Ari 

148  Zelaya,  a.s . C. 


,  ■H£*r.  u  Lead.  O.  Copper.  »  Non  asaeaiable.  3  Tnis  company,  as  tne  Western,  up  to  Deo.  lOtn,  1881,  paid  81,100,000.  1  Non  asteasable  for  three  years 
1  lOia  eleven  dividends,  tnd  the  Terrs  876,000.  Previous  to  the  eonsoUdation  Id  Adg.,  1884,  the  Oelllorala  had  pmd  ^1,920,000  in  dividends,  and  the  O 
winos  to  the  renanlldarion  of  the  Copper  Qneen  with  the  Atlanta.  Ang  .  1886.  the  Copper  Qdoen  bsdpald  81460,00  In  dlndendis.  1  1,000,800. 
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NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES  N>N-DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES. 


Adams,  Colo...  I . 

Alice.  4out . 

Aspen,  Coio . 

Basic,  Colo  . 

Belcher . 

Belle  iBie,  Nct . . 

Bodle  Cons., Cal . 66 

bes.  ft  Mont.,  Mont . 

Breece,  colo . 41 

bulw.r,  cal  . 

Caledonia.  Dak  . 

Calumet  ft  Hecla . 

Colorado  Central  .... 
Cona.cai.  a.  va.,  Nev. 
Crown  Point,  Ner  ... 

Dead  wood.  Dak  ...  . 

Dunkln,  Colo. . 

Eurraa  Con . 

Father  ue  amet.Dak 

Franklin,  Hlch . 

Freelana,  CoiO . 

Quuld  ft  curry, Bev.. 

Uaie  a  .\orcrusB,NeT 

Holyoke,  Id . 

Hooiesvaae,  Dak..., 

Horn-Silver.Ut . 

Iron  HIU,  Dak. . 

Iron  Silver, Cola . 

LeadvlUe  C.,  Colo . 

L.itle  Chief, Colo... . 

Little  Plttsburk.Colo 

Mono,  Cal . 

Ml.  Diablo,  Nev . 

Navajj,.'<ieT . . 

Noi’in  Belle  Isle,  Nev. 

North  Star,  CaL . 

Onta.-io,  Ut.  . 

Opoir,  Nev . 

Osceola,  Mich . 

FlulUB,  Colo . 

Plymouth,  Cal . 

Quicksilver,  Pref  .... 

Cum. . 

Robinson  Cons.  Colo. 

Savage,  Nev . 

sierra  Nevada,  Nev_, 

Silver  Cord.. . 

Silver  King  . 

Silver  Mg  of  L  V.... 

Small  Hopes  Colo.... 

standard,  cal  . 

siormont,Ciah . 

Yellow  Jacket  . 


*Ex.  divldeud.  tPealt  in  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex.  Dnllsted  secnr.tles  tAssessment  unpali  1,‘.:6,316  Non^dlvldend  shares  sold  1  0,.’ih0  Total.  New  York 


l.sfO 


IMS  <6 


NAMB  or  COMFAMT- 


BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. _ 

“  ■  ‘  *  *  ■  Naubof  Compart.  Fib.  7.  i  Feb.  8.  i  Feb  10. 


Feb.  II  I  Feb.  18.  |  Feb  13  ,|sal  s 


Boston :  Dividend  shares  sold.  0.620. 


Non-dlvldend  shares  sold,  11,716.  Total  Boston,  81,236. 


San  Franclaco  mining  Stock  Qnotatlona. 


American  Coal . 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

Cbes.  &  0.  RR . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  RR. . . 

Do.  pref . 

Col.  &  Hocking  Coal... 

Col.,  C.  &  I  . 

Consolidation  Coal. .  . . 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D„L.  &W.  RR . 

Hocking  Valley . 

Hunt,  ft  Broad  Top..  .. 

Do.  pref . 

Illinois  Coal  ft  Coke  Co. 

hebigbC.  ft  N . 

Lehigh  Valley  RR . 

Marshall  Con.  Coal . 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Do.  pref . . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  ft  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal . 

N.  J.  C.  RR . 

N.  Y.  ft  8.  Coal . 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  &  Western 

„Do.  pref . 

N.  \,  &  Perry  C.  &  1... 
Norfolk  ft  Western  R.R. 

„  Do.  pref . 

Penn.  Coal . 

Penn.  RR .  .... 

*Ph.ft  R.  RR . . 

Sunday  Creek  Coal . 


’dales  in  New  York.  113,670:  in  Phiiadelphia,  (17,133.  Toul  sales  310,174. 
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STOCK  MARKET  aI;OTATIO^S. 
Balttmore,  Md. 


COMPAKY. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Atlantic  Coal . 

....  100 

1.0.5 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

...  .10 

.15 

Big  Vein  Coal . 

Conrad  Hill .  . .  . . 

. .  .05 

.10 

Cons.  Coal . 

. 2396 

Diamond  Tunnel . 

. 30 

.40 

George's  Crk.  C . 

1.1296 

Lake  Chrome . 

.30 

North  State  (Balt.) . 

.22 

Ore  Knob . 

. li 

.12 

Silver  Valley . 

.70 

Prices  bid  and  asked  during  tbe  week 
ending.  Feb.  13tb.  1890. 


Birmingham. 

Ala. 

Company. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co. 

$100 

$60 

♦Alice  Furnace. 

$1049s 

Anna  Howe  U. 

Mg.  Oo . 

196396 

Besmer  Land.. 

$3096 

$3.5 

Bir.  Mg.A  Mig. 

$80 

Cahaba  Coal 

Mg  Co . 

$58 

$65 

Camille  Gold 

.Mg.  Co . 

$96 

$19 

De  Bardelebea 

St.  IjOuIs. 


CLOSING  PRICES. 


Feb.  12. 


C.  &  I.  Co.... 
Decat.  L.  I:np. 
DecaturMin.L. 
Ensley  Land  .... 

*Eureka  . 

Florence  L.  & 


170 

Sio^ 

$il 

Sl.’S 

$120 


$77 

$11 

$>3 

$« 

$125 


Mg.  Co . 

$20 

$24 

Gadsen  Land . 

$096 

$096 

Hecla  Coal  (Jo. 

$:K) 

Hen.  S.  &  M.Uo 

$85 

$i()6 

Mag-EUen . 

Mary  Lee  C.  & 

$100 

R.  Co . 

Sheffield  C.  & 

$36 

I.  Co . 

$5996 

$60  9a 

Sloss  1.  &  S _ 

$64 

tSIoss  I.  &  S.. . . 

$9494 

$9.-’94 

$7991 

t+Sloss  I.  &  S. 
Tuscaloose  C. 

$7596 

I.  <k  L.  Co  . . 

$•31 

Tenn.C.  &  I.  Co. 

$8496 

$8‘96 

“  rref. 

$112 

$115 

Woodstock  I.Co. 

$56 

$5894 

Prices  bid  and  asked  during  week  end¬ 
ing  Feb.  12tb,  189C>. 

•Bonds,  t  First  mortgage.  +t  Second 
mortgage. 


Kansas  Clty5  Mo. 


Feb.  12. 


Company. 


Par  Yalue.  Bid. 

i.OO 
.20 
.75 


Mo... 

1 

00 


Asked. 

$35.00 

.30 

100 

75!66 

100 

3.00 


100.00 

125 

1.00 

.15 

ii'is 

1.00 

ioit 

1.00 

2.50 


Farmers’  Coal  Co .  50, 

Ida  HUl,  S.,  N.  Mex  100 

Kansas  City  L.  &  Z . 

Kan.  City  M.  &  M.  Co.  . . . 

K.  C.,  Colo . 

Kentuck,  Z..  Mo .  1 

La  Motte,  Mo .  100 

Leona . 

Maverick,  S.,  Colo _  10 

Minnequa  Zinc . 

Quartz  Mt . 

Ruby  Silver . 

Sonora,  G.  &  S.,  Mex.  10 

Standard,  S,  S.,  Colo . 

Silver  Monument . 

Templar,  N,  Mex .  1 

The  Sylph . 

Webb  Cnty,  L.  Z.,  Mo.  5  5 

Wichita,  L.  Z.,  Kan...  100 

Plttabnrg,  Pa. 


Company.  H.  L.  Closing 

Allegheny  Gas  Co . $41.00  $39.75  $41.00 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co. .  40.00 
('hartiers  Val.  Gas....  41.00 

Columbia  Oil  Co . . 

Consolidated  Gas  Co 

Forest  Oil . 

Haziewood  Oil  Co . 51.00 

La  Noria  Mining . 

Luster  Mg.  Co . 

Manul’turers  Gas  Co. 

N.at.  Gas  Co.  of  W.Va  70.00 
N.  Y.&  Clev.Gas  Coal 

Ohio  Valley  Gas .  30.00 

Pennsylvania  Gas .... 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P. 

Co . 

Philadelphia  Co . 

Pine  Run  Gas  Co. 

Pittsburg  Gas .  66.00 

Silrerton  Co _  1 

South  Side  Gas . 25.00 

TtaaOilCo . .  70.00 

Ur.ion  Gas 

Washington  Oil  Co..  90.00 
W’house  Brake  Co.. 

W’houseA.  B.  Co... 

W’honse  £. Light .  48.00 

Wheeling  Gas .  19.00 

Yankee  Girl  Mg .  3.00 

•  Actual  seUing  price. 

Sales  during  the  week  ending  Feb.  13, 

1890: 

La  Noria  Mg.  Co. .  10  shs.  @.13 

_  @$35.00 

Philadelnhia  Co...  45 
West.  Air  Brake  Co  15 
West.  Elec.  Co....  30 

Wheeling  Gas .  40 

Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
week  ending  Feb.  14:  ^Price^ 

Sales.  H.  L. 

•American  Cotton  Oil...  17,080  2996  2696 

National  Lead .  38.990  1994  1796 

Siumr . 250,916  6894  5896 

*  Trust  receipts. 


Company. 

Adams,  Colo . 

American  &  Nettie . 

Anderson . 

Arizona . 

Aztec,  N.  Mex . 

Black  Oak,  C^ . 

Black  Spar . ? . 

Bremen . 

Buckskin  . 

Carriboo,  Idaho . 

Central  Silver . 

Cleveland,  Colo . 

Cleveland,  Idaho . 

Cceur  d’Alene . 

Dinero,  Colo . 

Golden  Era,  Mont . 

Golden  King . 

Gold  Run  . 


Ingram . 

Iron  Clad . 

Ivanhoe,  Colo . 

I.  X.  L..  Colo . 

Jumbo,  Colo  . 

Keystone . 

La  Union . 

Little  Giant . 

Major  Budd,  Mont . 

Mexican  Imp.,  Mex.... 

Michael  Breen  . 

Montrose  Placer,  Colo.. 

Mountain  Key . 

Mountain  Lion . 

Neath,  Colo . 

Old  Colony . 

Old  Jesuit . 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 

Pedro . 

Phillips,  Colo . 

Pine  Grove,  Idaho . 

Queen  of  the  W’est, 

Idaho . 

Raspberry,  Mont . 

Rosalis . 

San  Francisco.  Mont.. . 

Silver  Age,  Colo . 

Silver  Bell . 

Small  Hopes,  Colo . 

Tourtelotie,  Colo . 

West  Granite,  Mont.... 

Wire  Patch . 

Yuma,  Ariz . 

Trust  Stocks. 


Certificates. 

American  Cotton  Oil,  old. ...  $31  @$34 
•American  Cotton  Oil  new. . .  2794'?  28 

Cattle  Trust .  10  @15 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  3894@  <6 

Linseed  Oil .  4594@  4694 

National  Lead .  1894@  16^ 

Natural  Gas .  125  @130 

Standard  Oil .  @16.596 

.Sugar  Refineries .  6896@  6896 

•These  are  the  American  Cotton  Oil 
Central  Trust  Co.’s  receipts  and  are 
known  as  new,  and  represent  the  old  cer¬ 
tificates  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  Central  Trust  Co.  in  furtherance  of 
the  reorganization  plan— from  a  trust  to 
a  corporation . 


Bid. 

Asked 

$  .4894 

$  . 

1.55 

1.85 

.10 

.1694 

‘.01 

.02 

.05 

.0696 

.1796 

.‘l894 

.03 

.04 

.2894 

.3296 

.9796 

.04 

.10 

.1396 

.0096 

.0196 

44.50 

45.25 

2.00 

.0096 

.01 

.10 

.15 

.06 

.0796 

.64 

.0496 

.20 

.21^ 

.0396 

.04 

.1894 

.20 

.i6Va 

.20 

.85 

.90 

.45 

.55 

.5796 

.0996 

.lu96 

.05 

.0696 

.08 

.09 

.02 

.0296 

.10 

.1096 

.02 

.0296 

.05 

.11 

.06 

.0396 

.’0496 

1.45 

1.65 

!90~ 

1.00 

.12 

.1296 

.7894 

.8194 

.12 

.20 

.45 

.4696 

ks.  F 

eb.  14. 

quotations  are 

t.  Hudson  &  Co., 

40.00 

29.00 

41.00 

38.00 

51.00 

‘m.oo 

.25 

•.13 

25.00 

22.50 

70.00 

35  00 

33.00 

30.00 

11.00 

13.25- 

13.00 

15.00 

14.00 

32.25 

13.63 

78.00 

77.50 

66.00 

65.00 

1.25 

1.13 

.  25.00 

70.00 

67.50' 

,  90.00 

81.00 

111.00 

im5 

48.00 

47.00 

19.00 

18.00 

3.00 

225 

40.00 

41.00 

5o!66 

.25 

23.00 

70.66 

34.25 

30.00 

13.00 

15.00 

32.13 

77.50 

66.00 

1.25 

25.00 

67.50 

96!66 

110.50 

47.00 

19.00 

3.00 


Foreigu  Quotations. 


London. 

COMPANT.  Highest. 


Comstock,  Utah . 

Condova . 

.  Cons.  Esmeralda.  Nev.. 

I  Denver  Gold,  Colo . 

'  Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 
Blast  Arevalo,  Idaho.  ... 

Eberhardt.  Nev  . 

El  Callao,  Venezuela. . . . 

Elmore,  Idaho  . 

Elmpire,  Mont . 

Garfield,  Nev . 

Jay  Hawk  Mont  ...  . 


La  Trioidad,  Mex . 

La  Valera,  Mexico _ 

Montana  Lt. ,  Mont  _ 

New  California.  Colo... 

New  Consolidated . 

New  Eberhardt,  Nev. . . 
New  Emma,  8.,  Utah  .. 
New  Flagstaff,  Utah... 
Newfoundland,  N.  F  . 

N.  Gold  Hill,  N.  C . 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.  C. 


Feb.  1, 
Lowest . 


$31.75@  $32.01 
$109.25@$109.50 
$17.50@|47.75 
@$18.50 


Pittsburg  Orig.,  Cal 
Pittsburg  Cons. ,  Nev . . 
Plumas  Eureka,  Cal.... 
Quebrada.  Venezuela. . 
Richmond  Con.,  Nev... 
Rubv&Dunderberg,Nev 
Sam  Cbristan,  N.  C..  .. 
Sierra  Buttes,  Cal..  . 

Sonora,  Mex . 

Stanly,  N.  C  . . . . 


Is  6d. 

Is. 

£196 

£96 

Is  3d. 

9s. 

.  £%  ^ 

£96 

:<s  6d 

3s. 

4s. 

38. 

!  'Aa.’sd. 

'ils*.  9d. 

Is  3d. 

9d. 

3s.  9d. 

3s.  3d. 

.Is. 

2s. 

■  ‘Ss.  9d. 

‘3s.  3d. 

9d. 

Sd. 

5?. 

48. 

38.  Bd. 

28.  6d. 

6s. 

48. 

2s.3d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is,  3d. 

Is.  3d. 

3s.  6d. 

•>8.  6d. 

196s. 

1948. 

£196 

£1 

11s. 

10s. 

Is. 

6d. 

Is.  3(1. 

9d. 

3s.  Od. 

28.  .3d. 

2s. 

Is.  6d 

3s. 

28. 

1®.  3d. 

9d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  3o. 

.  £1 

£96 

.  198.  6d. 

188.  6d 

£l  3-16 

£1  1-16 

‘ds’. 

2s. 

.  1?68. 

r  .3s  9cL 

3d. 

28.  6d. 

£7-16 

£5-16 

Is. 

6d. 

58. 

4s. 

.  98. 

78. 

58.  6d. 

43.  fid. 

.  2b.  3d. 

18.  M. 

Paris.^  Jan.  30. 

Belmez.  Spain . 550.00  5.50.00 

Callao.  Venez .  79  00  79,00 

Callao  Bis,  Venez .  4.00  4.00 

East  Oregon,  Ore .  13.00  13  00 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  Cal.200.00  200  CO 

Golden  River,  Cal  . 4 10.00  400.00 

“  “  parts..  .  65.00  65  00 

Lexington,  Mont.  .  ..140.00  140.00 

"  parts .  4.25  4.25 

Ouray,  Colo .  10.00  10.00 

Rio  Tinto,  Spain . 428.75  4‘28  75 

Tb arsis,  Spain  ....  13125  131,'25 

•  Francs. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CHEmiCAIiS  AND  MINERALS.  | 

Acid— Acetic,  IP  100  lbs . $1.75@$2.00 

Muriatic,  18<>,  100  lbs . 1.00@1.50 

Muriatic,  20»,  «  100  lbs . 1.1’296@1.75 

Muriatic,  ■32<>  ^  100  lbs .  1.3796^2.00 

Nitric.  36‘,»  100  lbs .  4.00@4.25 

Nitric,  42®.  ^  100  lbs .  6.00@6.25 

Oxalic,  IP  100  lbs . 6.50^10.50 

Sulphuric,  60°,  IP  100  lbs . 80(^1  .‘25 

Sulphuric,  66®,  IP  100  lb« . .  . .  1,00@1.75 
Alkali- 

Refined,  48  p.  c . 1.50(^1.55 

Refined,  58® . 1.40(^1.45 

Alum- -Lump,  V  lb .  194 

Ground,  %l  lb .  196®^ 

Lump.  IP  ton,  Liverpool . £417  6 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  IP  ton . £4  10 

Aqua  Ammonia— 18®,  $1  lb .  494 

20®,  IP  lb .  6 

•22®,  «lb .  6@7 

26®,  IP  lb . 10(^11 

Ammonia— Sul.,  V  100  lbs . 3.i5 

Carb.,  per  lb . 7^^696 

Araenle— White,  powdered,  <fl  lb.394®394 

Red.  IP  lb .  594@694 

White,  at  Plymouth,  Ip  ton.  ..£12  2  6d. 

Asbeistos— Am.,  p.  ton . $50(^$:100 

Italian,  p.  ton,  c.  I.  f.  L'pool..£18(^£60 

Aaphaltnm— P.  ton  . 13.00 

Prime  Cuban.  $  lb  .  496®596c 

Hard  Cuban,  Ip  ton . . .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ^  ton .  $30.00 

Barytes— Sulph.,  Am.  prime  wbitel7(^20 
Sulph.,foreign,fioated,  p.  ton.l996®‘2l.50 
Sulpb.,  off  color,  p.  ton  ..  ..11.5u@14.00 

Carb.,  lump,  f.o.b.  L’pool,  ton _  £6 

No.  1,  casks,  Runcorn  “  “  £4  10  0 
No  2,  bags,  Runcorn  **  “  3  15  0 

Bleach— Over  35  p.c.,  Ip  lb . 1.70(^1.75 

Borax— Refined,  ^  lb . 996@9^ 

Concentrated . 7  94® 

Refined  at  Liverpool,  ^  ton . £29  . 

Brimstone— Nee  Sulphur,  \ 

Bromine— IP  lb . 37@.38 

Chalk— IP  ton .  i.75 

Precipitated,  V  lb .  494®a 

China  Clay— English,  Ip  tonl3,50^i8.d0 

Southern.  $  ton .  13.50 

Chrome  Ifellow- fl  lb . 10®25 

Cobalt- Oxide,  K  lb . 2‘60(®2'90 

Copper— 3ulph.Engli8hWk8,ton£20Q£21 
Copperas— Common,  Ip  100  lbs. . .  70 

Best,  IP  100  lbs . 75@1.00 

Liverpool,  K  ton,  in  casks . £1  15s. 

Cream  of  Tartar— Am.  9W —  2’296 

Powdered,  99  p.  c .  23 

Emery— Grain,  IP  lb . .  496® 5 

Hour,  IP  lb  .  29v®396 

Feldspar— Ground,  IP  ton . 15.00 

Fuller’s  Earth— Lump,  V  bbl.  .90®95 

Powdered,  %l  lb . 196®3 

Gypsum— Calcined,  V  bbl.  ...  1.25® l.oO 

Iodine— Resublimed .  2.75 

Kalnlt— $ton .  10.00 

Kaolin— Nee  China  Clay, 

Lead-Red,  ^  lb . 694@9 

White,  American, in  oil,  V  Ib....6%(^794 

White,  English,  V  lb  . ^@894 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 12@13 

Lime  Acetate— Amer.  Brown.  .95(^1.00 
“  Gray  1.75(^1.8796 

Litharge— Powdered,  IP  lb . fi96®b94 

English  flake,  $  lb . §(®996 

magnesite— Greek,  tjp  ton . 20.00 

manganese— Crude,  per  unit...  .23(^.28 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb .  296®696 

mercurlc-Chlorlde  —  {Corro¬ 
sive  Sublimate)  IP  lb . 70(®72 

mineral  WooI:-<[P  lb .  2 

mica— In  sheets  according  to  size, 

1st  quality.  ^  fl) . 25®$6.00 

Octro— Yellow,  “B.  F.,”  ¥  ton, 

f.o.b.  mill  . 30.00 

“J.  F.L.  S.,”I'lb.  ex  dock...  296 

Phosphate  Rock— S.  Carolina. 

per  ton  >.  o.  b.  Charleston.  5.73@7.t'0 
Ground,  ex  vessel  New  York.  ILOO 

Canadian  Apatite,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  at 

Montreal,  IP  ton .  16.00 

Phosphorus— fl  lb . 70@75 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  V  lb .  4®5 

American,  IP  lb . .  5® 7 

Potassium— Cyanide,  IP  lb . 39(^40 

Bromide,  IP  lb .  .  33 

Chlorate,  f  lb .  13@10 

Carb.  IP  lb . 4.70(a6.54 

Caustic,  $  lb .  796®8 

Iodide . 2.65@2.70 

Muriate,  V  100  lbs .  1.80 

Nitrate,  refined,  101  lb .  6(^8 

Bichromate,  t[p  lb  .  1096®11 

Sulphaie,  V  100  lbs . 2.30(^2  35 

Yellow  Pnissiate,  tp  lb . 1'796®18 

Red  Pnissiate,  lb . 4£(®45 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps,  lb.  394 

Original  cks.,  |l  lb . .  194®^ 

Powdered,  pure,  fl  lb . 294®296 

Pyrites— Non-cupreous,  p.  units  lOd 
Quarts’ — Ground,  t[p  ton.  14.00®16.00 
Rotten  Stone— Powdered,  $  lb..394®394 

Lump,  IP  lb . .  ..  .  6@10 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground  flsack.  .  75®80 
Turk's  Island,  V  busn . 25®2 


SAlt  Cake— V  lb . 60Q6296 

Saltpeter— urude,  W  lb .  594(&596 

Refined,  fl  lb . 6(^8 

Soda  Ash— Carb.,48)(  100  h...  1.45 

Caustic,  48  $ .  1.30 

Soda  Caustic,  60% .  2.50 

“  ‘S  70X . 2;2796®2.35 

“  “  74-6){ . 2.2796@2 :38 

Sal,  English,  V  100  lbs....  1.00 

Sal,  American,  fl  100  lbs _  .90 

Nitrate.  100  lbs .  1.90®1.95 

Strontlnm- Nitrate  IP  lb .  9(&9V6 

Snlphnr— Roll,  V  lb .  194 

Flour,  IP  lb .  2 

Crude  Brimstone,  2s.,  «  ton. . . .  19.50 

Crude  Brimstone.  3ds.  IP  ton.  19  00 

Talc— Ground  French,  V  lb . 194®196 

DomesUc.  IP  ton . .  $18(^$20 

c.  i.  f.  Liverpool.  V  ton .  £4  5 

Vermillion— American,  fl  lb.  ..  61 

English.  IP  lb . 82®85 

Vitriol— (Blue),  Ordinary.  « lb..596®596 

Extra,  IP  lb . ^ 

Zinc  Oxide— Am.,  Dry,  $1  lb .  496 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal.  to . 6(%6m 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  V  lb . 696®7 

•  Spot 

THE  RARER  mETALS. 

Alumlnum-<MetaUic),Ipib.  $2.(^$2.50 

Sheet,  per  lb .  2.50 

Arsenic— (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  $4.00 

Bismuth— (Metallic),  per  lb .  2.75 

Cadmium— (Metallic),  per  lb _  1.00 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  giam...  10.00 
Cerium— (Metallic),  per  gram ....  7.50 
Chromium— (Metallic),per  gram  LOU 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.00 

Dldvmlum— (Metallic), per  gram  9.00 
Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram  ...  7.50 
Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram. .  .140.00 
Gluclnum— (Metallic)  per  gram,  12.00 
Indium— (Metallic),  per  gram....  9.00 
Iridium— (Metallic),  per  oz..  ...  7.00 

Lanthanum— (Metallic),  per  gr.  13.00 
Lithium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  10.00 

IBagneslum— Per  ib . 4.50 

Hauganese— Metallic,  per  lb...  1.10 

Cbem.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
molybdenum— (Metallic),  per gm.  .50 
Niobium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  .5.00 

Osmium— (Metallic),  per  oz _  65.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz. . .  35.00 
Platinum— (Metallic),  per  oz.  ..  9.00 
Potassium- Metallic,  per  lb ... .  28.00 
Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  5.6o 
Ruthenium —(Metallic),  per  gm.  6.50 
Rubidium— (Metallic),  per  gram  2.00 
Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz..  ..  1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic)  per  lb . 2.50 

Strontium  (Metallic),  per  gm..  .60 
Tantallum— (Metallic)  per  gram  9.00 

Teliirlum— (Metallic)  per  Ib .  5.00 

Thallium— (Metallic)  per  gram.  .25 
Titanium— (Metallic)  per  gram.  2.25 
Thorium— (Metallic)  per  gram . .  17.00 

Tungsten— (Metallic)  per  oz .  2.25 

Uranium— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

Vanadium— (Metallic),  per  gm.  22.00 
Yttrium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  9.00 
Zirconium— (Metallic),  per  oz..  65.00 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Bricks— Pale,  V  1,000  .  3.25®3.50 

Jerseys,  I^  1,000 .  5.50(^6.50 

Up  Rivers,  ¥  1000 .  6  00@6.50 

Haverstrawseconds,  1000..  6.25(^6.50 

Haverstraw  firsts.  ^  l.(X)0 _ 6..50@7.00 

Fronts,  nominal,  I^  1000. 

Croton .  14.00(^16.00 

Wilmington . 20.00(^21.00 

Philadelphia .  ®22.00 

Trenton .  ®22,00 

Baltimore . . 

Building  Stone- Amherst 

freestone,  cu.  ft .  95®1.00 

Browmstone,  $  cu.  ft .  1.00®1.35 

Granite,  rough,  19  cu.ft .  45®t.2o 

Granite,  Scotch  |lcu.  ft . 1.(X)(^I.15 

Cement— Rosendale,  19  bbl  .8.5@1.10 
Portland,  American,  19  bbl...  2  15(^2.45 

Portland,  foreign ,  101  bbl .  2.30^.40 

Portland,  “  special  brand8.2.4o(a2.75 

Roman,  1^  bbl .  2.6.5®2.85 

Keene’s  eoarse,  1^  bbl . 4.50^5.50 

Keene’s  fine,  If  obi . .  7.00(^8.25 

Slate— Purple  and  green  roof¬ 
ing,  f!  100  ft .  7.00@7.60 

Red  roofing,  19  100  sq.  ft. . .  12.00 

Black,  roofing,  $  100  sq.  ft. . .  4.‘25®5.r.0 
Lime— Rockland,  common  (p  bbl...  .1.00 

Rockland,  finishing,  bbl .  1.20 

St.  John,  com.  and  finish,  (p  bbl.  .90@».95 
Glens  Falls,  com.  and  fin.,  $  bbl  .85®1.10 

Labor— Ordinary,  day .  1.50®2.00 

Masons,  19  day .  4.00 

Plasterers,  ^  day . 4.00 

Carpenters.  19  day . 3.50 

Plumbers,  19  day . 3.50 

Painters,  19  day . 2..50(^3.50 

Stonesetters,  day . 3.50(^4.00 

Tilelayers,  V  . 3.50(3)4.50 


Bricklayers,  V  day. 


4  00 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND 
MINING  JOURNAL  will  thank 
any  one  who  will  indicate  any 
other  articles  which  misht  with 
advantage  be  quoted  in  these 
tables  or  who  will  correct  any 
errors  which  may  be  found  in 
these  qnotatioiuf. 


